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2} THOUGHTS ON THERMAL INSULATION 


J No, sir, you can’t 


NE OF THE MORE disconcerting things about 
i” heat loss is that you don’t really know how 
much money is being wasted because of it. What 

e| we do know is that you are a very lonely exception if 
e, you are not spending much more on factory fuel bills 
than you need — fuel consumed but not doing its job 

Fe} properly in space heating or in heat processing. Heat 
which leaves the plant without paying costs the 
country, according to the Productivity Report on Fuel 


fe Conservation, 5 million tons of coal per annum. 
This is amazing when you realise that the prevention 

e| of heat losses by effective thermal insulation could 
(e, substantially cut that figure at a fraction of the cost of 


the wastage. 


[s In more specific terms, there is hardly a factory in 
the country which could not financially benefit from 
improved thermal insulation. 
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really measure it 7 


the conservation of fuel. Thermal insulation is now : 


a specialised field, calling for high efficiencies.in a 4 
multitude of industrial applications,” Insulation of L 
various kinds is manufactured for temperatures up to J 
the order of 1900°F, but good thermal insulation A 
demands much more than just efficient materials. ~ fe 


So diverse are the requirements that a wide experience 
is needed to ensure the best possible use of insulation 
materials to achieve an efficient and economical 
installation. 


As contractors, as well as manufacturers, we can 
bring more than 50 years experience to any problem 
of heat insulation. That good insulation is also 
sound business is a starting point on which we would 


like to base detailed proposals. Consultation and 4 
f 





e| In high temperature preliminary investigation by us will be gladly offered 
e installations, steam processing, and in buildings, and will cost you nothing. Get your Plant Engineer 
efficient heat insulation is the biggest single factor in to drop us a line. 
oe 
4 Issued in the interests of a better understanding of thermal insulation in industry 
by 
ated : ; 
7 NEWALLS INSULATION CO. LTD * Washington + Co. Durham 
A A member of the TURNER & NEWALL ORGANISATION 
ie Offices and Depots at LONDON, GLASGOW, MANCHESTER, NEWCASTLE UPON TY NE, BIRMINGHAM, 
BELFAST, BRISTOL & CARDIFF. AGENTS AND VENDORS IN MOST MARKETS ABROAD, 
a 
& e le, cy ie eu Ty eA ie. fe, cy {e, le 
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PPY MARRIA 
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Hock & Salmon 


“A perfect match’ your guests will say. And Saccone é 
& §$ : hs 96 a nice choice of ‘ brides’, wines of 

g amily, without pretension, but of genuine quality. 
L@ Send for full price list. , ee 







t bottle 
: Bodenheimer, Light and flowery er 8/6 
Niersteiner Clean, dry wine 11/6 





>, Liebfraumilch Alberich 1950 Fragrant, delicious 12/6 
Liebfraumilch Alberich Spitlese 1949, Fine fruity 


’ flavour 


Schloss Johannisberg Griinlack, Furst von 
8 Metternich, 1949, A magnificent wine 27/6 






15/- oe 





i Orders for. four bottles and over carriage paid 


, SACCONE & SteED, LID,:4 


: 3¢ SACKVILLE ST. LONDON, W.1. , 










Uo a eh a Ti eerie 


DYNAMIC 
REPOSE 


This fine work by Rodin is surely the 
personification of latent power. In industry 
and commerce Tan-Sad chairs are, 
through correct posture, conserving 
this energy and producing mental alertness 
and efficiency. With Tan-Sad seating, man is indeed a 3° 
refreshed. May we send details of 


Tan-Sad 


POSTURAL SEATING 
FOR INDUSTRY AND COMMERCE 


THE TAN-SAD CHAIR CO, (1931) LTD. 
AVERY HOUSE - CLERKENWELL GREEN - LONDON © E.C!_ 
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Wilson Lovatt & Sons, Ltd., operate at Smalley, 
one of the largest and most productive opencast 
coal sites in Britain, Here, 4 large fleet of 
Rear-Dump Wagons and four twin-engined E UCLID 
Tractors & Scrapers have helped to push 
nearly a year ahead of schedule. 


RUCLIDS carry more loads in Jess time « + +» 


costs, show sncreased profits. 





EUCLID Tractors & Scrapers, EUCLID 
Rear-Dump and Bottom-Dump Wagons are all 
available for sterling. Place your order now— 


all orders executed in strict rotation. 


A complete After-Sales Service is maintained for 
alli EUCLID earthmoving equipment by the 


distributors 
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chusetts, a leader in the community and 
a man of many interests. A graduate of 
Harvard College in 1745, he was 











scientist, man of letters and statesman. 
Bowdoin College was named in his 
honor. 
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ABC of Peace and 


Security 


OLOTOV has lost no time in issuing an invitation to another 
conference on the subject of European security and of 


Germany’s place in it. The invitation will without doubt be 
refused. There is nothing new in it ; the American and British Govern- 
ments have, within the last few weeks, emphatically reaffirmed the 
principles of their European policy ; and M. Mendés-France, even if 
he wished to accept (of which there is no sign, whatever some of his 
a may say), would not so openly break with France’s principal 
allies. 

Indeed, Molotov must have known that his invitation would be 
refused. He issued it, not in any expectation of getting it accepted, 
but for propaganda reasons. His aim, his unvarying aim, is to weaken 
and divide the non-Communist world. At the moment his chief pre- 
occupation is to halt the process of embodying Germany in the western 
world and to prevent either the ratification of the European Defence 
Community or an invitation to Germany to join the North Atlantic 
Treaty Organisation (which is not an alternative to EDC but an inferior 
variant of it). This is the target for 1954; behind it is the wider 
objective of isolating the United States from its friends and thus dis- 
rupting Nato itself. 

This has been the aim of Soviet policy ever since the end of the war ; 
there is nothing either new or doubtful about it. The only thing that 
has changed is the method employed for pursuing the aim. Stalin’s 
brutal tactics obviously failed ; he succeeded only in compacting the 
western world. Indeed, the precision of the timing whereby, whenever 
the western nations were showing signs of drifting apart, he did some- 
thing to drive them into each other’s arms again, was so great that one 
might almost have thought that was his object. Now Molotov is trying 
the soft treatment. He is trying to drive a wedge between the western 
governments and their public opinions by feeding the illusions of 
politicians, of journalists and of ordinary men and women who long 
for peace and security. He hopes by these means to win over the 
French government, to put the British and German governments on 
the defensive in their own countries and thus make them incapable of 
any firmness, and by this means, since he cannot convert the 
Americans, to leave them bombinating i vacuo. 

Thus a new phase of the cold war is on, fought not with threats but 
with promises, playing not upon the fears of free men but upon their 
hopes. It is a much more dangerous method of cold warfare than any 
that Stalin ever pursued. And unfortunately events have provided the 
new campaign with a magnificent exhibit in the conference at Geneva. 
“ Look,” the western peoples will be told over and over again in the 
coming months, “ what progress can be made if only you will turn 
your backs on those stupid Americans. See how reasonable we can be 
in negotiation if you will only leave your guns outside the door ; if we 
have appeared to be unyielding in the past it is only because we were 
afraid for our own security. If only you will abandon your 
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arrangements for mutual defence, there is nothing that 
cannot be solved. As a first step we can surely all pro- 
mise to ban that terrifying bomb.” Thus will the ex- 
ample of Geneva be tirelessly paraded in Communist 
propaganda. Every care will be taken to prevent any- 
thing from spoiling the picture—which explains the 
strange phenomenon of the Chinese Government 
apologising so promptly for the Hainan incident. 
It would be idle to deny that this line of pro- 
paganda is achieving a certain success. It has not yet 
reached anywhere near the strength that would make 
the western governments hesitate in rejecting Molotov’s 
invitation to a European Geneva. But it ought to lead 
them into taking special care to see that their peoples 
understand and accept the reasons for rejection. 


* 


This, therefore, is a time for going back to the simple 
fundamentals of foreign policy and for repeating them 
as clearly and as often as the Communists repeat their 
slogans. The danger now is not with the sophisticates, 
the experts, the chancelleries who understand the facts 
of international life: The danger is with the simple folk 
who can be misled. And since Geneva is evidently to 
be the shining example, it is as well to start with a few 
simple facts about Geneva. 


1. The agreements reached last week were not a 
victory either for the West, or for the spirit of reason, 
or for M. Mendés-France and Mr Eden. They were 
the acknowledgement of a defeat. Even if the demarca- 
tion line drawn across the waist of Vietnam can be 
maintained and defended, it would still be true that 
millions of people and a whole area of strategic impor- 
tance, which up to a few months ago the West_was 
resolved to defend, have been handed over to the Com- 
munists. If, as is by no means impossible, the rest of 
Laos, Cambodia and Vietnam go the same way before 
long, then it will be a much worse defeat. The cork in 
the bottleneck has been at least loosened, and the 
security of everything that lies further down the line of 
thrust—of Siam, of Malaya, of Indonesia, of Australia 
—has been endangered. To say this is not to say that 
the agreements should not have been reached. There 
had been a long story of French bungling and the posi- 
tion was past redemption. No one had an alternative 
course to suggest—not even the Americans, unless they 
were willing to send a large army. M. Mendés-France 
and Mr Eden were right to make the best they could 
of a bad job, and they did it skilfully. But no one should 
be under any delusion that it was anything but a very 
bad job. Geneva was about as much a victory in the 
diplomatic field as Dunkirk in the military. 


2. Geneva does not prove that anything significant 
can be secured from the Communists by negotiation. It 
was clear from study of the Communist press that the 
Russians certainly, and the Chinese probably, were 
teady to do a deal when the conference opened (see 
The Economist, May 1, 1954, page 352). Whenever 
they think the West is ready to give them something, 
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they will always be ready to accept it across the con- 
ference table, giving fair words in return. To 


have this 
demonstrated does not prove anything abeu: their 
willingness to make any real concessions for the «ake of 
peace. It shows only that they prefer not :o ‘cht if 


they can get what they want without. 


3. What has happened in Indo-China doe: 
that the neutralists in London, Paris and |. '):; are 
right, or that the Americans are wrong. On hole, 
it proves the opposite. If the Communists, ho. 12 got 
the French on the run, forbore from pressin~ thei 


prove 


neir 
advantage home and swallowing the whole © Indo- 
China at once, one must ask why. Almost ©: :ainly 
there were two reasons. The first is that th<y were 
thinking of Europe ; they are more interested ‘> split- 
ting the French off from Nato than in running them out 
of Asia. The second is that they were afraid the 
Americans might come into the fight and turn © intoa 
real war—at best Korean, at worst thermo-nuc! The 
first reason is a desire to exploit western politica! weak- 
ness ; the second is respect for western military strength. 


In neither case has moderation, tolerance or willingness 
to compromise anything to do with the motives of the 
Communists. They reason in terms of power, and can 
be met only in terms of power. The Americans are not 


wrong ; they are much more than half right. 


* 


These are the lessons, to be deduced from what has 
happened to Geneva, that somebody ought to be ham- 
mering home daily to the peoples of Western Europe. 
There are several equally obvious truisms about the 
situation in Europe that people will forget unless they 
are constantly repeated. 

4. The argument is not whether Germany s/.all be 
rearmed, but on which side of the iron curtain a rearmed 
Germany shall stand. The fact that the argument is 
currently labelled “German rearmament,” is, 2s Mr 
Attlee pointed out, itself evidence of a Communist 
propaganda victory. Nothing can now prevent the 
Germans from regaining their full sovereignty—which 
inevitably includes the right to bear arms—if not at 
once, then within a few months. What western policy 
is aiming at is to ensure that the inevitably-to-be- 
sovereign Germany shall, so far as possible, be com- 
mitted to the western and democratic side of the great 
world struggle. That the Russians do not like ‘his !s 
understandable ; what passes comprehension is how 
anybody in the West can fail to want it. The Germans 
may or may not be sincere democrats ; they may 1 may 
not be trustworthy. But in any event it is bett:r that 
they be with us than against us. 

5. Germany cannot be neutralised. There 2 
two reasons for this. The first is that mature alors 4 
vacuum. The second is that if a “ neutral ” Germany 
were left free to play East and West off agains: cach 
other, the Russians have so many colossal bribes UP 
their sleeves, such as the promise of unity or the 
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--storation of the lost eastern territories, that they 
would probably win the auction. 
The mutual withdrawal of occupation forces from 
G.-many sounds fine ; but it is a trap. It is highly 
‘ly that the Americans would withdraw from 
Ge: nany without going home ‘across the Atlantic. And 
it is nighly unlikely that they would go home across the 
Ar otic and still remain ready to come back again 
wheo they were needed. The result would be to leave 
che Russians undisputed masters of Europe. 
_ Non-aggression pacts are also a trap, since the 


oniy ones in which the Russians are interested (as they 
always carefully explain) are those that rule out 


“ acoressive alliances ”——a term which, on Russian lips, 
means Nato. A European non-aggression pact (which 
they are quite ready to call a “ Locarno ” if that would 
please Sir Winston Churchill and Mr Eden) is a pro- 
posal chat the western alliance be dissolved while the 
Soviet empire—which could dispense with public 
treatics of alliance since it is held together by the iron 
bands of party and police—would remain as strong as 


8. Whenever you depart from a policy of strength 
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and. firmness, you are, to that extent, trusting yourself 
to the other fellow’s good intentions. And how can you 
trust the good intentions of a secretive police state ? 
This is really the hub of the whole matter. When a 
free country gives a promis¢, whether it be one of dis- 
armament or of non-aggression, its own public opinion 
watches over the observance and gives warning of any 
intention to break it. But nobody can tell what a Com- 
munist government is up to or what it intends. This is 
the real answer to those who plead for a policy of 
mutual trust and friendship. There cannot be mutual 
trust without knowledge ; and only the Communists 
themselves can open the way to knowledge, by unseal- 
ing their frontiers and allowing their peoples to move 
and speak freely. Until they do, there is no security 
for the West save in vigilance.. The only co-existence 
that is likely to remain peaceful is one that is based on 
strength and unity. 


This is the simple alphabet of security that Ministers, 
if they believe in the policy they are pursuing and do 
not want to see it broken down by the wanton and the 
wishful, should be preaching up and down the country. 
It is their duty to keep the country’s head clear. 


Agreement on Suez 


T HE Middle East this week is full of reasonableness. 
(he British and Egyptian -governments have 
initialled an agreement on British evacyation of the Suez 
Canal Zone and on new arrangements for Middle East 
defence. Almost simultaneously, the British and Saudi 
Arabian governments have agreed to arbitration about 
the oasis of Buraimi, title to which has been disputed 
between the Saudis and the British-protected sheikh- 
doms on the Persian Gulf coast. The second arrange- 
ment gives almost unqualified ground for satisfaction ; 
it is described in more detail on page 355. The first, 
and much the more important, of the two, calls for 
more qualified approval. It must be welcomed because 
after cight years of abortive struggle it releases energies 
which beth countries badly need for other purposes ; 
on the other hand, even its warmest advocates must 
admit that it rests on untested foundations—notably, on 
the stability of Colonel Nasser’s regime and on its capa- 
- (0 make its servants do what it has undertaken to 
0. 

The new Anglo-Egyptian agreement is of expected 
shape because, for months, only narrow differences have 
separated the two negotiating parties. Britain’s under- 
taking that its troops will totally evacuate the zone 
within twenty months is offset by Egypt’s undertaking 
for at least seven years to help to maintain, and enable 


British technicians employed by civilian contractors to’ 


maintain, installations that will be instantly reactivated 
in the event of attack on any Arab state or on Turkey— 
but not on Iran. In a word, there has been concession 
on four points for which the British were holding out 
—to wit, a ten-year treaty, a two-year evacuation term, 


the continued maintenance of certain highly technical 
military installations by British soldiers, and the inclu- 
sion of Iran in the terms for reactivation—and conces- 
sion on only two points to which the Egyptians attached 
importance : they had sought fifteen months and not 
twenty as the evacuation period, and had been reluctant 
to commit themselves about an attack on Turkey. Yet 
the British negotiators thought this unbalance of sacri- 
fice worth while ; what were their grounds for thinking 
$0 ? 

Weighed in isolation, they may seem thin. Properly 
to assess their merits, they must be set against the 
alternative policies available. So long as there was no 
agreement, 80,000 British troops were pinned down in 
a base so tiny as to be by modern standards an 
anachronism. These troops were spending considerably 
more than half their energies on preserving their own 
security against the harassing tactics of an unwilling 
host country ; and the site on which they were doing 
so was thought in terms of modern warfare and of the 
only likely attack upon the Middle East to be situated 
too far to the south. Thanks to the agreement, these 
effectives can provide the mobile strategic reserve which 
it is the present target of the British general staff both 
to build and to keep dispersed and in fighting trim. 

Without the agreement, Egypt was virtually doomed 
to a social instabilify that suits only the Communists, 
since social stability is unattainable without large 
western investment, and no investor, and notably no 
important American investor, would enter into major 
commitments without first seeing a settlement on the 
Canal. Moreover, in the absence of an agreement, the 
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year 1956 would have been the end of the term of 
twenty years for which Britain’s 1936 treaty of alliance 
with Egypt was to run unchanged. That treaty was 
self-renewable and therefore in the “ permanent ” class, 
but it was permanent only as regards Anglo-Egyptian 
alliance. A permanent alliance is not a synonym for a 
permanent base on foreign soil, and, after 1956, 
Egyptian appeals to the United Nations on the score of 
British trespass on Egyptian territory would have been 
inevitable, and almost inevitably successful. By the 
new agreement, which if completed this year will last 
at least until 1961, not only is this dispute avoided, but 
Egypt is also vested with proper responsibility for 
defending its own assets ; and, once vested with self- 
respect, it is likely to become interested in wider defence 
plans. 

From Colonel Nasser’s point-of view, the advantages 
of agreement are easy to enumerate. He brings to an 
end a 72-year occupation of Egypt’s soil which 
educated Egyptians have for decades regarded as an 
intolerable slight on their capacity. He secures a pro- 
mise of help in the event of attack ; he opens the door 
to western investment ; and by becoming a contributor, 
on conditions, to a western defence arrangement he 
opens up a prospect of better armament. While 
westerners tend to see this last point only in terms of 
regional defence, many Egyptians are bound to think 
primarily of its advantages in the struggle that really 
interests them—the struggle against Israel. 


Prickly 


Por the last tWo years a Royal Commission, with 
predominantly Scottish membership, has been 
reviewing “with reference to the financial, economic, 
administrative and other considerations involved, the 
arrangements for exercising the functions of Her 
Majesty’s Government in relation to Scotland.” Its 
report, for which Scottish nationalists have been 
sharpening their axes long in advance, was published 
this week (Cmd 9212. 4s.). It contains proposals for 
some mild administrative reforms, reminiscent of those 
that Liberal governments used to propose for Ireland 
in the nineteenth century—before the Liberal party 
began to support Home Rule and in between periods of 
Tory coercion. But it is not a report that is designed 
to-prevent nationalist axes from swinging. 

The commission does not deny that many grievances 
exist in Scotland, and that some at least are justified. 
It traces their primary source to the general growth of 
state control which, coupled with the decline of local 
government, has buried local initiative beneath the 
weight of a bureaucratic colossus centred on London. 
But the commission roundly and rightly attacks the 
myth of English economic exploitation. The Catto 
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The agreement is only in outline and only initis!jeq. 
Many weeks must pass before the lawyers finish draft. 
ing and negotiating its details, and during that tizne jr 
will be manhandled by adversaries in both countries. 
Although Egypt derives such long-sought and parent 
advantages from it, Colonel Nasser’s many personal 
adversaries both to left and to right are capable of shour- 
ing it down in order to promote his downfall. His m2in 
supporters, who are to be found in the officer corp: of 
the army, will need to stand firm behind him if he is to 
see it through. 

In Britain too the applecart could yet be upset. The 
volume of Conservative opposition to retreat from an 
old stand has been measured and is not decisive ; but 
it could become so if reinforced by some Labour support 
on the ground that the agreement will create new dan- 
gers unless it is accompanied by Egyptian undertakings 
not to use against Israel weapons furnished for purposes 
of area defence. During a debate that is taking place as 
The Economist goes to press, the Tory “ Suez Group ” 
must decide whether a vote against the agreement can 
be given without falling victim to a Labour manceuvre 
to defeat the Government. 

Settlement is not a foregone conclusion ; but, if it 
fails, only confusion and*new animosities can ensue. 
The main result to hope for is one in which an anti- 
Communist Egyptian government ceases to hamper, and 
begins to work with, the peoples who oppose Communist 
expansion. 


Thistle 


report had already demonstrated that Scotland takes 
more out of the national kitty for purely local expendi- 
ture than it pays into it. The present report shows 
that in most fields of Government activity, such as 
housing and health, Scotland has had at least its fair 
share of public expenditure in the last nine years. 
Clydeside has had since the war more financial aid 
from the Exchequer than any other development area. 
Only in road transport does the commission think that 
a British Ministry has treated Scotland unfairiy ; and 
even here it finds that the Ministry of Transport’s sin 
is less fiscal iniquity (which is suspected but not proven) 
than ignorance of Scotland’s peculiar geography. 

The report does not therefore recommend any m32)0r 
changes in Scotland’s administrative arrangements. At 
the moment Scotland has separate departments of 
Agriculture, Education, Health, and Home Affairs, al! of 
which come under the direct control of its Secretary of 
State ; other Government business there is transa-ted 
through regional offices of the British departments. 
The commission believes that this division of respo"si- 
bility is sound. Scotland has its own distinctive syst«™s 
of local government, education, and law ; while in some 
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cther fields, notably agriculture, conditions differ 
narkedly north and south of the border. All these 
matters can reasonably be treated as Scotland’s private 
concern. But departments dealing with economic 
matters, such as the Board of Trade and the Ministry 
of Labour, come in a different category. Administrative 
separation in these cases would fly in the face of the 
economic unity of Britain, and that would not be of 
advantage to Scottish industrial development. The 
principal changes that the commission recommends are 


~ 


that responsibility for roads, for the appointment of JPs, | 


1a¢ a few minor matters should be transferred to the 
Scoitish Secretary. In addition, the heads of regional 
ofiices of British departments should be given a more 
senior status and renamed Scottish Controllers—a 
description which (the report insists) should not debar 


These proposed palliatives are not reinforced when 
the commission turns to examine the present political 
machinery of Scotland, which it believes should be 
retained in its entirety. There are two real difficulties 
here, but they are not difficulties to which the com- 
mission could easily draw attention. In the first place, 
the present system turns on the position and personality 
of the Secretary of State, who administers the Scottish 
departments and acts as Scotland’s spokesman in the 
Cabinet. Shuttling to.ard fro between London and 
Edinburgh, and handling an outsize administrative job, 
postwar Secretaries have not always been equal to the 
demands of their office. The Secretary’s load is now 
lightened by the existence of an additional Minister of 
State for Scotland, but the commission rightly insists 
that the Secretary should retain his supremacy and ex- 
clusive right to speak for Scotland. 


The second difficulty is that Scottish affairs do not 
at present get sufficient attention in Parliament. This 
is not primarily a defect of Parliamentary procedure. 
Scottish MPs, meeting in Scottish standing committee, 
are capable of sifting all the legislation that is put before 
them. But the Government has not the incentive (or 
perhaps the energy) to sponsor much special legislation 
for Scotland ; and the ability of the Secretary of State 
to interest his colleagues is inevitably limited. 


These problems are a burning issue in Scotland 
today ; and it is therefore not surprising that the com- 
mission itself apparently felt that its terms of reference, 
which were not intended to include discussion of 
whether Scotland should have a separate Parliament, 
Were equivalent to a charge to write about Hamlet 
without discussing the prince. Since many of the 
Witnesses who came before them seemed unwilling to 
discuss anything else, the members of the commission 
were unable to resist the temptation to visit Belfast and 
teport their own conclusions. They decided that no 
Opportunity for progress lies down this road. The 
legis!ative and administrative arrangements in Northern 
Ireland, they declare, have come into being “as a result 
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of historical causes peculiar-to that country.” “ How- 
ever well adapted to conditions there ” (and there seems 
at least a suggestion that the commissioners do not really 
believe that they are well adapted at all), these arrange- 
ments “would not further the special interests and 
needs of Scotland.” Moreover, a substantial majority 
of the witnesses who appeared before the commission, 
representing a “broad cross-section of responsible 
Scottish opinion,” agreed with this judgment ; but the 
report recognises that it was not within the commission’s 
duty to estimate the amount of popular support 
accorded to the conflicting views. 


This, of course, is the kernel of the problem. It has 
not yet been within anybody’s duty to measure the 
strength of this support ; and the outside observer is 
left with the apparently conflicting facts that a very 
large segment of the Scottish adult population has 
signed various petitions in favour of Parliamentary 
devolution, but that most of those signatories themselves 
continue to vote for candidates who are opposed to it. 
At the last general election Scotland returned 35 mem- 
bers of the Labour Party, which is specifically opposed 


_to Parliamentary devolution, and 35 members of the 


Conservative Party, which is instinctively opposed to 
it. It also returned one member of the Liberal Party, 
which supports devolution, but it has not sent a single 
Scottish Nationalist down to Westminster. This is a 
sign that the desire for devolution is not yet a dominat- 
ing emotion in Scotland, in the sense that the ordinary 
Scot’s involvement in the ordinary party battle is not 
overridden by his susceptibilities in this matter. But 
it is not a_sign that the majority of Scots do not want 
more devolution than is recommended in this report ; 
for what it is worth, the reactions of most shades of 
Scottish opinion to date suggest that they probably do. 


* 


If they do want this, then it will be a pity if English 
politicians play any part in refusing to let them have it. 
Let it be granted that the Scots would almost certainly 
lose economically by a devolution that was pushed to 
the. point of a separate Parliament ; that all the tradi- 
tional complaints that Scotland has a higher unemploy- 
ment ratio, a greater backlog of housing needs, and a 
lower accumulation of productive capital equipment are 
really arguments in favour of the present system, which 
necessarily gives Scotland easier access than Ulster has 
to subventions or investment from England. Let it be 
granted that the covenanters’ campaign is almost wholly 
based on emotion. But emotion is a factor that counts in 
politics, and it has always been surprising that English- 
men should conceive that they might have any material 
interest in running counter to any such tide. It should be 
left to the Scots to strike their own balance between their 
feeling and their thinking ; meanwhile the Government 
should accept the recommendations in this report, but 
it will be very surprising indeed if it has yet heard 
Scotland’s last shriek on this subject. 
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In Father’s Footsteps ? 


O children better themselves ? There was a time 
when the question would have meant: does the 
dustman’s daughter marry a duke ?’) Today it means: 
can the dustman’s son become a higher civil servant ? 
For a person’s social standing in the community is 
judged more and more by his occupation. It is on this 
assumption that Dr D. V. Glass and his colleagues in 
the London School of Economics have based a pioneer 
study of social mobility in Britain, which was published 
recently. ; 

During a preliminary survey they found a wide mea- 
sure of agreement in the public mind about the social 
importance of different jobs. They were, of course, 
fully aware that social status cannot be measured on a 
scale so simply as can, say, intelligence. Any attempt 
to measure it must be to some extent arbitrary, for it 
involves subjective as well as objective criteria. Never- 
theless, they found themselves able to arrange 
occupations in a “hierarchy of social prestige” and 
split them into seven broad groups. In the middle of 
the scale, 41 per cent of.adult men in Britain were 
allocated to'a large upper working class group, com- 
prising skilled manual workers and routine non-manual 
workers. The remainder were divided into almost equal 
parts, with four middle or upper classes above the centre 
group and two working classes below it. The first chart 
below shows the comparative size of these groups. 

This social classification was based on the findings 
of a sample inquiry undertaken by the Government’s 
Social Survey. But the purpose of the study was not 
to determine how many men should be put into each 
social group. It was to estimate how much movement 


takes place up and down the scale and from one ger 
tion to another. The results can be summarised \, 4 
rough tidiness. In the sample as a whole approxim: . 
one third of all sons stayed in the same class as tii; 
fathers, approximately one third moved down, and } 
under one third moved up. This suggests that ther. 

a greater degree of social flexibility in Britain than 
some other European countries—for example, Fr. 
and Italy. 

These approximations necessarily mask consider: 
variations between the groups. As the chart shows, 
each of the four middle or upper classes between 61 : 
67 per cent of all sons failed to do as well for themse!\ . ; 
as their fathers had done ; while among unskilled and 
semi-skilled manual workers respectively 73 and 53 p< 
cent of all sons did better than their fathers. The highs: 
one starts, the harder it is to rise and the easier to fa!! — 
which is not very surprising. One of the most significant 
findings of the study, however, is that 39 per cent of the 
sons of “ professional and high administrative” men 
(Class I) managed to follow their fathers to the top of the 
ladder ; the direct influence of a fatlfer’s position on his 
son’s career seems greater in this class than in any 
other. But the even higher proportion of upper work- 
ing class (Class 5) sons who followed in their father’s 
footsteps is not so significant as it looks, for the huge 
size of this group makes the bare figures misleading. 
It is, in fact, easier to climb or drop into this class than 
into any of the others. Dr Glass describes it as a vallcy, 
with more rigid classes on either side—especially the 
classes above it. 

Perhaps the most interesting chapters in the book 
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4,.-uss the relation between education and social status. 
They are interesting not only because education is one 
he main factors determining social status, but also 
he. use of the present controversies about the future of 
che dependent schools, the tripartite system of educa- 
jon vu the national schools and the method of selecting 
hil zn for each type. The study found that, before 
‘he 1044 Education Act, social origins and education 
‘eni-d to reinforce each other, producing a close con- 
7 , between the social status of father and son— 
lly for the higher groups. But although educa- 
“found to be a powerful factor in the achieve- 
higher social standing, it was certainly not the 
on . the survey found that men with a university 
ed , and high social origins were more likely to 
0 ie ladder than others with a comparable educa- 
. in a lower group. Perhaps this means that 
ma -or rather the manner—made man ; or per- 
haps i: means that nepotism still counts. 
Children born in 1920-29 had a much greater 
chance of a grammar school education than those born 
9 ; for the children of unskilled workers the 
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chances increased fourfold, but for the middle classes 
Classes 1-3) chances had improved by only one-fifth. 
The chart on this page shows the improvement in 
chances for all classes in this period. Since then, the 
1944 Act has given all children a much better chance 
of grammar school education ; but a local investigation 
made in Hertfordshire in 1952, whose findings are 
included in this study, confirms what is already well 
known: that the number of parents who would prefer 
their children to go to a grammar school is still far 
larger than the existing number of grammar school 
places. Parents krlow, and so do their children, that it 
is a grammar school education that gives a child the 
best chance of moving up the social ladder. Con- 
versely, when children of parents in the higher social 
groups are refused a grammar school place, it does not 
merely mean that they are being refused an education 
for which they are unsuited and given one to match 
their abilities ; it also means that they are being forced 
down the social scale. 

This is really the crux of the matter. If society in 
Britain is to be really fluid, there has to be movement 
down the scale as well as up it. It is anxiety to prevent 

., this happening to his own children that prompts so 
"Many a middle-class father to buy for them, at con- 
siderable personal sacrifice, the education that they 
might fail to obtain from the state. But need it happen? 
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Let it be granted that all children cannot better them- 
selves, Need they worsen themselves in the eyes of the 
community simply because they have not the abilities, 
or the opportunities, their fathers had ? Moreover, are 
we quite sure that perfect mobility is wholly desirable ? 
It is one thing to ensure that brilliance gets its chance. 
But it may not be in the best interests of society if 
certain characteristics—ruthlessness and love of power 
—that often accompany a quick moving up the scale 
were to become too prominent among the new elite. 


Some of these questions are asked, but only briefly 
answered, by Dr Glass. What is clear is that the rigidity 
in the social structure that is shown by this survey, with 
social origins conditioning the type of education received 
and with both affecting the social level reached, is sag- 
ging. Thanks to the 1944 Education Act, natural ability, 
or measured intelligence, will play an increasingly more 
important part than social origin. The problem is how 
to prevent this from creating an anxiety neurosis among 
those who fail to reach the upper rungs of the new 
educational ladder—a neurosis that could be as 
damaging to society as the frustrated ambitions of those 
whose path was blocked in the past. 


* The book discussed in this article is “ Social Mobility in 
Britain.” Edited by D. V. Glass. Routledge and Kegan Paul. 
412 pages. 36s. 


Beer and Crime 


Before beer shops were allowed, the public houses 
were the exclusive resorts of [the] loose classes. Since 
beer shops were authorised, these have chiefly become 
the home of the depraved. Now beer shops receive much 
of the vituperation formerly heaped on public houses. 
Only a few years ago, the beer shop system was much 
praised. The law establishing it was the only great- 
measure . .. passed in one session, and now the Com- 
mittee say this system is a failure. ... Thus the good 
intentions of the Legislature to serve the people, arid 
provide them with wholesome drink and prevent drunken- 
ness, have not been realised. As much ardent spirits are 
consumed as ever ; as much as ever is drunkenness the 
cause of crimes ; as much as ever are places of resort for 
drink places of disorder, places where criminals meet and 
concoct their plans, and places where those must live 
who have no other homes. It is stated on high authority, 
there always shall be poor in the land. It seems highly 
probable, too, that there always will be criminals in the 
land, and it is rather a good thing than otherwise that 
the rest of society knows their haunts. It is better that 
they should have some places of common resort than be 
dispersed through the whole society. Public houses are 
by their very name and nature open to the police as to 
other persons ; and to have inspectors of them .. . is 
one step probably to acquire a knowledge of what legis- 
lation actually can do to prevent moral disorders in them. 
Certainly there is no generally prevalent opinion more 
wholly unfounded, or which causes more labour in vain, 
than the opinion that legislation can by its fiats charm 
evil out of society. . . . Certainly crime, like poverty, 
though we are impelled to try and lessen both, is for 
ever rife as if it were an essential part of society in its 
present condition. — 


The Economist 


July 29, 1854 
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Notes of the Week 





No ‘New Order 


© a government needing a blood transfusion, Sir 
Winston Churchill has given a liver pill. His new 
appointments are unexceptionable in themselves, but they 
do no more than fill the gaps created by the resignations of 
Sir Thomas Dugdale and Mr Oliver Lyttelton. As had been 
expected, Mr Lennox Boyd returns to take charge of the 
Colonial Office, where he had earlier made his mark as a 
junior minister ; it is a strange commentary on the squabbles 
of nine months ago to be able to say that one of his main 
tasks will be to gain the confidence of African leaders as 
fully as his predecessor has recently done. Mr Heathcoat 
Amory takes over at the Ministry of Agriculture ; promotion 
to this hot seat is his penalty for proved charm and depart- 
mental ability. The other changes raise men of clear 
promise or achievement to posts of minor responsibility, 
even though some surprise has been expressed at the choice 
of the ex-soldier, Mr Low, for the role of trade crusader in 
a businessman's government. Even as the new names were 
announced, Sir Lionel Heald announced his impending 
resignation as Attorney-General, other departures are 
expected soon, and Sir Winston Churchill’s supporters are 
already looking impatiently towards another reshuffle. 
These changes, however, do nothing to overcome the 
basic faults in the structure of the Government ; once again 
Sir Winston has been led up to the fence only to shy from 
it at the last moment. Effective leadership in domestic 
policy and in the Commons cannot be provided if every 
new point has to be referred to a Cabinet presided over by 
a man preoccupied with world problems. Sir Winston 
should appoint a leader with power to act on his own initia- 
tive, and with the prestige and authority to command the 
respect of the Opposition and the support of his own side. 
Only three men could do this—Mr Eden, Mr Butler and 
Mr Macmillan. Mr Eden, in view of his eventual destiny, 
would obviously be the best of all ; but if he does not wish 
to leave the Foreign Office, and Mr Butler cannot be spared 
from the Treasury, then Mr Macmillan could now surely 
be set free from building all those houses. 


Bull by the Horns 


mn Epen has grasped his bull by the horns ; but Mr 
Attlee is still going with his to China. That seems 
to be the main import of the confusing happenings of 
Parliament’s last week before the recess. Mr Eden’s grasp 
may be nervous and imsecure, but there can be little doubt 
that he was wise to hurry forward the initialling of the Suez 


agreement before Parliament broke up. The Tory rebels 
have seemed discomfited by the need to blow off some of 
their steam in a hurry ; if they had bottled it up all t! rough 
the summer, the pressures on general Tory policy—and 
speculation about what would happen when Parliament 
returns—would have been even greater than they are now. 
The debate. on Suez is in progress as this issue of The 
Economist goes to press, and it is still not known whether 
there will be a vote or who may participate in it ; the Gov- 
ernment may emerge looking slightly bloody, but a: least 
it has shown its backbenchers that on important issues it 
will not be bowed. 

Meanwhile the Labour party has reacted to the end-of- 
term atmosphere by another show of eagerness to avoid 
a clash of personalities, although the clash of policies still 
resounds. At Wednesday's meeting of the National 
Executive there was some discussion of the propriety of 
Mr Bevan’s recent pamphlet on the “ alternative to German 
rearmament ”; some members were particularly indignant 
at his revelation that some of his faction had previously 
voted for the “ Attlee conditions ” (which they now claim 
have not been fulfilled) merely out of a hypocritical desire 
to delay something that they did not want. The party 
leaders, however, apparently did their successful best to 
damp down recriminations and embarrassment, and no 
action has been taken. While this meeting was in progress, 
the general council of the Trade Union Congress were 
voting by 23 to 6 to support a German defence contribution 
within EDC or some other effective system of collective 
security. They seem likely to be able to carry this policy 
at the forthcoming annual congress at Brighton ; but the 
prospects of a similar success at the Labour party's con- 
ference at Scarborough have, if anything, grown slightly 
less hopeful in the last few weeks. 


Co-existing with Migs 


E language of Communist governments bears small 
relation to reality. The irresponsible killing of men, 
women and children in a clearly marked British 2irliner 
on its regular mail route over the open sea is described 
by Peking as a “regrettable accident.” When Americas 
aircraft were ordered to the area to search for survivors 
this was a “ shameless act of aggression against the Chinese 
people.” Even in London, some people seem to weat 
bifocals through which unprovoked and inexcusable attacks 
appear the most natural thing in the world if carricd out 
by Chinese, and self-defence highly sinister if carried out 
Americans. In the House of Commons on Tucsd2y 

¢ of anti-American criticism was on the point of 

ing when Mr Eden stilled it with a dramatic <cvel 
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tion. The Foreign Secretary said that, after the British 
airliner was attacked, Hongkong notified the Chinese 
authorities that search aircraft would be sent out, and got 
the curt reply that they would be fired on without warning 
if they approached land. 

Against that background, it is difficult to see on what 
grounds the American action can be criticised. Wild and 
foolish words were certainly uttered in Washington when 
the news arrived that six Americans who had been in the 
British airliner were missing, killed or wounded ; but words 
are one thing and action another. The same principle 
applies to the Chinese. It is a pleasant surprise nowadays 
to get any apology at all from a totalitarian government ; 
but it would be pleasanter still if there were not such 
obvious political motives for Peking’s politeness to Britain 
at this particular moment. 

Only a few weeks ago, a Belgian aircraft crossing Austria 
with the singularly unprovocative mission of delivering 
British pigs to Jugoslavia was fired on by Soviet fighters 
and its pilot was killed. No satisfaction was offered to 
the Belgians ; was that simply because they were not impor- 
tant enough, in Russian eyes, to be worth placating, or 
because Mr Molotov was not then engaged in mounting 
a skilful détente ? It would be naive to imagine that this 
week’s apology from Peking, wrapped up as it was in 


familiar anti-American propaganda, was anything but a 


tactic of the immediate moment. “ Peaceful coexistence ” 
will remain a mockery until civilian aircraft are able to go 


safely about their peaceful business near the frontiers of - 


the Communist world. Until then, one may be excused for 
looking askance at anyone in this country who, while find- 
ing excuses for those who shoot down British airliners, 
hastens to attack those who come swiftly and gallantly to 
the rescue of the survivors. 


Mr Rhee Runs Amuck 


R SYNGMAN RHEE is a sincere patriot, a legendary 
figure in the grim tale of his country’s struggle for 
freedom, a veteran politician and a man of great courage. 
He is also, to put it bluntly, a menace ; a menace to peace, 
to Korea’s allies, and to Korea itself. Nothing less strong 
can be said of a man who, when speaking as a distinguished 
guest of the United States Congress, judges the occasion 
right ‘o call for a war to restore Chiang Kai-shek to power 
in China, 

It is possible to sympathise with the South Korean 
president’s anguish over the continued division of his own 
country. It is impossible to condone his gross abuse of 
American hospitality. His kind of talk doubtless delights, 
though for different reasons, both the China lobbies—the 
one in Washington, and the Bevanite one in this country, 
ever anxious to find new evidence of American jingoism. 
But such words, spoken from such a platform, must do 
untold damage to the cause of the free world. It is a main 
thesis of Communist propaganda that the United States 
and other nations fought in Korea not to save a small 
State from aggression, but as a first step towards an 
invasion of China. Mr Rhee implicitly endorses this Com- 
munist distortion ; and by so doing he not only gravely 
embarrasses Korea’s truest friends, but also makes it 
*xtremely difficult to preserve the unity among free nations 
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to which his people owe their survival in freedom, and on 
which they may need to rely again. 


Unfinished Business 


ARLIAMENT is adjourning for the eleven-week summer 

recess with an unusually large load of unfinished 
business on its hands. Normally Ministers aim to leave 
themselves a fortnight at the end of October in which to 
clear up the odds and ends left over after the recess, and 
then to start the new session on the first Tuesday in 
November. This year, however, the timetable has got 
out of hand ; when Parliament reassembles on October 19th 
there will still be another five or six weeks’ work ahead 
before the present session can be ended. This means that 
the next session cannot start until the end of November at 
the earliest. 

The Government cannot, as in previous years, claim that 
special factors such as the Coronation or the late King’s 
death have upset its plans. In most respects this has been 
one of the most normal sessions since the war. The sole 
reason for the present clutter is that the Government has 
tried-to cram into the legislative machine more than it can 
digest in a session of normal length. Although the Rents 
and Television Bills have been the only measures to attract 
much public attention, Parliament has also had to deal with 
Bills covering such complicated subjects as mining law, town 
and country planning and leasehold reform, with Scottish 
counterparts in the last two cases. In addition, there have 
been Bills to set up the new Atomic Energy Authority 
and to revive the Liverpool Cotton Exchange, together with 
the usual flock of minor measures. In all, 63 Government 
Bills have been introduced, of which two have been 
withdrawn and one (Teachers’ Superannuation) has been 
shelved. 

At the end of this week twelve of the Government’s Bills 
are still left in the pipeline. As should have been foreseen 
months ago, the main jam has developed in the House of 
Lords ; despite an unprecedented number of sittings after 
dinner, the peers have still to deal with the Mines and 
Quarries Bill and the two Town and Country Planning 
Bills. The Commons has eight Bills on its plate, most of 
them fairly modest. But the Food and Drugs Bill and its 
Scottish counterpart will both need some time in Com- 
mittee, while the Overseas Resources Development Bill 
(which is to write the final act in the farce of the groundnut 
scheme) has not even been given a second reading. To this 
legislative business left for the autumn will have to be 
added the two annual debates on nationalised industries, at 
least one debate on the railway reorgamisation plan and 
presumably at least one debate on foreign affairs. 


Next Year’s Programme 


HE extension of the present session by three or four 
weeks would not be of much importance were it not 
bound to influence the length and timing of the next 
one. There is nothing sacrosanct about the length of 
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a session ; ordinary annual sessions since the war have 
varied in length from 155 days to 212. But the elasticity 
of Parliament’s work is limited by certain immutable 
factors—the debate on the Queen’s Speech, the Budget 
and Finance Bill, the Appropriation and Consolidated Fund 
Bills, the 26 Supply Days and Private Members’ time. In 
addition, a government must periodically find time for 
special debates on such subjects as defence, foreign affairs, 
Welsh and Scottish affairs, the nationalised industries, 
colonial problems, reports of select committees and Crichel 
Downs. So far in the present session these special debates 
have taken up f8 days, the fixed items 73 and Government 
legislation 68. 

Such flexibility as exists in a session, therefore, exists 
largely in the time available for government legislation. 
If the Government, while starting the next session three 
weeks late, wants to end it at the usual time—as it will 
do if it is aiming at an election in the autumn of 1955— 
then the three weeks cut must come from the time avail- 
able for its own Bills. Such a loss would leave the 
Government’s supporters dry-eyed; Tory backbenchers 
now take the disillusioned view that most Bills lose more 
friends than they gain, and they are not at all enthusiastic 
about tackling such complicated matters as local govern- 
ment reform so late in this Parliament. 

The most immediate problem for the Government’s 
timetable seems to be when it can introduce its legislation 
to increase pensions. With the reports of the Government 
Actuary and the Phillips Committee not due until 
November, the Government will probably be able to do 
no more before Christmas than announce its plans. But 
pledges have been thrown around the constituencies like 
confetti and the Government may want to bring forward 
the necessary legislation before Christmas, too. One way 
to fit this in would be to allow the present session to run 
en until Christmas. When Mr Attlee did this in 1949 he 
declared an election in the recess. Some members are 
already speculating nervously about the chances of history 
being repeated, but the Government seems in no hurry ; 
before it goes to the country it wants the pensioners to feel 


the increase in their pockets, and that cannot be until well 
into next year. 


Civil Defence at a Price 


HE commission of three appointed by the Home Secre- 
= tary to take over Coventry's civil defence seems to have 
found itself metaphorically as well as literally in that city. 
Apart from a hostile reception from the Labour councillors 
who have abrogated their responsibilities, the commission 
can expect a none’too cordial welcome from the local popula- 
tion. The Labour councillors who abrogated their 
responsibilities now refuse to co-operate with the commission 
by making available their officers, premises and equipment. 
This is a retaliation because the new system—or rather the 
councillors’ H-bomb arrogance that has made it necessary— 
is likely to cost ratepayers dear. 

Under the terms of the Civil Defence Act the Home 
Office makes a grant equal to three-quarters of the cost of 
civil defence organised by local authorities ; but if it has 
to take over the job itself it can present the local authority 
with the whole bill. It is estimated in Coventry that the 
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extra cost will be about £15,000, or the equivalent of 3 rate 
increase of about 2d. in the pound. The counci! 
refused any co-operation until it is given this grant 
despite this, and whether or not any effective civil dei 
can now be carried on in the city, the Home Secr 
action has certainly been the right one—and he shou! 
yield meekly to this unpleasantness. A firm stand 
may deter other authorities who have been tempicd to 
follow the same path. 
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No Help from Molotov 


OLOTOV’S latest diplomatic effort was clearly aimed at 

France ; but if his intention was to delay or influ- 
ence the forthcoming parliamentary battle over EDC, 1 
shot was not very well directed. M. Mendés-France might 
well have welcomed a Soviet opening which would have 
allowed him to by-pass the stiffest obstacles that face his 
governmental coalition ; but the opening would have had 
to be attractive enough to enable him to persuade all 
France’s allies to keep him company. The Soviet invita- 
tion, however, did not visibly differ from its unsuccessful 
predecessor, and it disappointed even some of the most 
convinced partisans of a Four-Power meeting. Hence the 
Soviet Note evoked little echo in Paris. The opponents 
of yet another conference have merely found in it a con- 
firmation of their feeling that Geneva has changed nothing 
in the European situation ; while those who favour new 
international talks over Germany before the French parlia- 
ment is asked to pronounce on the matter could find no 
new weapon in Molotov’s arsenal. 

M. Mendés-France, having inherited the seemingly 
insoluble EDC problem which has puzzled so many pre- 
ceding governments, apparently still intends to solve it 
during August. Nobody knows in what manner he expects 
to cut the Gordian knot that grips French politics ; busy 
with his economic programme and with Tunisia, M. 
Mendés-France has not judged it opportune to show his 
hand in advance. There are, howéver, indications that he 
no longer puts much hope in the search for a compromise. 
The negotiations between followers and opponents of the 
treaty show no sign of producing ahy concrete results. 
Thus the French premier is unlikely to present the other 
signatories of the treaty with any magic formula for which 
he could seek their approval. 

He may, therefore, be left with no alternative but to 
face the National Assembly with the treaty in roughly its 
present form and ask it to give its verdict. Yet it is to 
be wondered whether even the premier’s strict neutrality in 
the debate would be enough to prevent his government 
from bursting asunder ; the “ Europeans” will press him 
to back the ratification, while the Gaullists pull in the 
opposite direction. Already the European question is pre- 
venting M, Mendés-France from widening his coa!:‘on. 
He wants the Socialists in and has consulted them bout 
his economic programme, but while the Socialist “ reb<ls” 
welcome him as a “neutral” over EDC, the orthodox 
secretary of the party, M. Guy Mollet, mistrusts the 
premier’s European intentions. When the problem of 
Germany is raised in the cabinet, M. Mendés-France may 


think nostalgically of the relatively mild wrangles at the 
Geneva conference table, 


re 
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Cuts in Strategic Controls 


1 = was with relief as well as satisfaction that the President 

| of the Board of Trade was able to announce to the 

tJyuse of Commons on Monday a relaxation of the controls 

-ports of strategic goods to the Soviet bloc, for he was 

able to redeem, although somewhat tardily, his rash 

ise of last March. The cuts appear far-reaching: the 

irgo list will from August 16th be reduced from 250 

-o items, and the quantitative control list slashed from 

. 20 items, while a further 60 items will be kept under 

lance on the “watch” list. Simultaneously steps 

will be taken to improve the machinery of control. 

chipment controls formerly operated by only a few 

suntries will be extended to all sixteen countries partici- 

, in the system, and Britain has agreed to introduce 

iy some form of merchandising control, the exact 
nature of which has not yet been disclosed. 

Until the full details of the items taken off the lists are 


known it is impossible to say with certainty whether the 
relaxation matches the Prime Minister’s call for sweeping 
changes ; but on the evidence available it looks as though 


the British point of view has prevailed. It remains now to 
be seen whether in fact much commercial gain will follow ; 
but it is improbable that it will measure up to the optimistic 
estimates of the Board of Trade. Nor should anyone 
cherish the illusion that the Russian propagandists and 
those who sing their tune in this country have had their 
fill ; they will go on niggling away until—if they have their 


way—there are no controls left whatsoever. Having taken 
such a large bite out of the system, and having done some 
useful tidying up, the Government should now resolve 


to move extremely cautiously in any future changes, for the 
point where security is directly endangered is close at hand. 

A great opportunity has been cast aside by the hesitating 
and piecemeal approach to this operation, for the West’s 
concessions might well have been used to extract conces- 
sions in other directions from the Soviet bloc. But even 
though the chance has been missed, it is not too late for 
some people in Britain to readjust some of their uncharitable 
judginents on the Americans. As usual, Mr Stassen has 
proved accommodating and amenable to persuasion. No one 
will envy him the job of defending these proposals with 
Congress in its present mood. 


The Unfortunate Case of Dr John 


7 ‘« defection of Dr Otto John to East Berlin is a blow, 
A even if he divulges no secrets to the Communists. It 
is also symptomatic of the confusion of mind in which anti- 
Nazis in a divided Germany are increasingly finding them- 
selves. Dr John was probably influenced by the fear that 
he personally was sure to lose his post as head of the Office 
for Protection of the Constitution when Germany regained 
an army and independence. He had helped the British durizg 
the war, after taking part in the plot against Hitler, and he 
had not been noted for efficiency. The last occasion among 
many on which his office had been under fire was an anti- 
Communist drive, in which a number of men were arrested 
on 1\-founded suspicion. 
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Dr John may therefore have had personal reasons for his 
action. But his fears are shared by most convinced anti- 
Nazis and cannot be dismissed. The danger does not lie in 
a restoration of pure Hitlerism. It is significant of the 
weakness of the diehard politicians that only 6 votes out of 
more than 900 were cast for Admiral Dénitz in the recent 
presidential election which overwhelmingly returned the 


_ liberal Professor Heuss. But Dr John and those who think 


like him were more justly fearful of the result, in a state 
where so many posts have had to be filled by former Nazi 
party members, if a national army is set up and nationalist 
politicians come to the fore. 

Many anti-Nazis will in future be confused by the fact 
that Communists are voicing the same fears and that Mr 
Molotov is proposing a way out which would neutralise and 


. unite Germany. After all, for a German to go to East Berlin 


means, unless he realises that he is passing from one world 
to another, only driving into the next street; and the 
Russians, as an article on page 369 shows, are increasingly 
smoothing out the superficial signs of division. 

It is ironic that Dr John’s move, intended as a blow to 
the nationalists and neo-Nazis, will probably have the 
opposite effect. It will help the extreme right to discredit 
the British and those who helped them. It will encourage 
those who would like to start a McCarthyite campaign ‘in 
which anti-Nazis would be denounced as “ Reds.” And it 
is one more blow to Dr Adenauer’s foreign policy. 


Schools Below the Minimum ? 


N the report stage of the debate on the education esti- 

mates this week the Minister of Education was attacked 
on lines with which she is already familiar through the 
complaints of the Association of Education Committees. 
Her Labour critics claimed that the volume of school build- 
ing is not sufficient even to carry out the meagre policy laid 
down in Circular 245. This circular limited school build- 
ing to what is needed to accommodate the extra children 
who are flooding into the schools as a result of past bulges 
in the birth race—with nothing to spare to replace slum 
schools, to relieve overcrowding, or to reorganise all-age 
schools (in which secondary education is sometimes little 
more than nominal). 

The case against the Minister rested on evidence that 
she has drastically scaled down the programmes that have 
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so far been presented to her by local authorities. Seventy- 
five authorities, which together had asked for £42 million 
for building during the coming year, have been allowed 
only £24 million. Miss Horsbrugh was accused of arbi- 
trarily keeping total expenditure on school building to a 
predetermined figure of {£45 million, regardless of local 
authorities’ own views of their minimum needs. The 
Minister answered these criticisms by saying that it would 
be wrong to add together the separate local programmes 
and to assume that this was the minimum necessary to carry 
out her policy ; it is common practice for local authorities, 
who have now grown used to expecting cuts, to ask for 
more than they strictly need. Miss Horsbrugh said that 
85,000 places were now under construction to cope with 
the 80,000 extra children who will enter primary schools by 
the end of 1957. But, as the bulge in age groups moves 
on, the main problem will be to find enough places in the 
secondary schools ; and, surprisingly, Miss Horsbrugh gave 
no figures here. The number of secondary school places 
now under construction is 214,000, but as many more again 
will have to be started between now and the spring of 1956 
if the increase of 364,000 children in the secondary schools 
is to be accommodated by the end of 1957. The crucial 
question is therefore, how many places has the Minister 
“programmed”? This she did not reveal. The case 
against her is by no means proved, but she has not estab- 
lished her innocence. 


Copper Workers’ Colour Bar 


HE breakdown of negotiations for giving Africans 
T a better deal on the Rhodesian copperbelt is a serious 
matter, and not least for the European union which has 
largely caused it. In the negotiations, which have been 
dragging on for over a year, the mining companies had 
proposed that a limited number of Africans should be given 
a chance to prove their worth in jobs previously reserved 
for Europeans. Although the European workers were to 
be given a firm guarantee that their present rights and 
conditions of work would be respected, their union has 
rejected the scheme—by standing pat on its formula of 
equal pay for equal work. 

This formula, though an axiom of British trade union 
practice, is a euphemism for an industrial colour bar on the 
copperbelt. The Europeans who first went to Northern 
Rhodesia to set the mines in motion expected, and received, 
expatriate standards of pay. They are among the most 
highly remunerated workers in the world, and the best paid 
African gets only a small fraction of their wages. It would 
upset the whole structure of African society if African 
miners were to leap suddenly on to European scales ; and in 


practice the Europeans would not tolerate it. The European ~ 


case is further undermined by the fact that, only a few 
miles across the border of the Belgian Congo, Africans are 
getting good pay for jobs which Africans in Rhodesia are 
still considered incapable of holding. 

This breakdown may have had one good result. At long 
last the Northern Rhodesian government is being involved, 
after years of timidly sitting in the wings. A board of 
inquiry has been set up to investigate the reasons that 
prevent African advancement, and to make recommenda- 
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tions that will take “the well-being of the federation ang 
Northern Rhodesia” into account. The well-being of the 
federation—and of the doctrine of partnership—shoylq 
allow it to return only one answer. 


Luxemburg Frees Special Steels 


HE High Authority of the European Coal and Stee] 

Community has set tomorrow, August Ist, as the date 
for the coming into force of the common market for special 
steels. With the elimination of national barriers to 
interchange of these, which are mostly alloy steels, action 
has now been taken on all the commodities (coal, coke, iron 
ore, scrap and common steel are the others) covered by the 
treaty establishing the Community. There is still much to 
be done in harmonizing freight rates, in eliminating dis- 
tortions in transportation charges, and in freeing the market 
from the artificial restraints of restrictive agreements before 
the Community will have a genuinely common market ; 
and there is the additional need to raise productivity in the _ 
Belgian coalmines and in the Italian steel mills so that they 
will no longer require the special measures provided for 
them during the transitional period. But the important 
fact remains that, for all the commodities covered by the 
treaty, what were six national markets are now legally one ; 
and any deviations from the basic rules of the common 
market will require express sanction. 

Although the opening of the common market for special 
steels, originally planned for May, was twice put off, the 
delay will have been justified if, as seems virtually certain 
as The Economist goes to press, the common market can 
now be opened without recourse to special protection for 
the French industry. Section 29 of the transitional pro- 
visions appended to the treaty provides that the High 
Authority, after consulting the Consultative Committee and 
the Council of Ministers, may institute precautionary 
measures, such as fixing prices or setting quotas, to prevent 
extreme dislocations at the time of the opening of the 
common market. At the request of France the desirability 
of taking action under Section 29 was thoroughly con- 
sidered. Happily, the Authority, the Committee and the 
Council, which met in Luxemburg earlier this week, were 
agreed that no action was required at present, although the 
situation will be kept under close review and future action 
is not ruled out. 

The High Authority’s practice of testing the ground 
carefully before stepping has also been rewarded by an 
important decision on the part of the French. Special steels, 
like a number of other products, have, for several months, 
been subject to new French import taxes amounting to some 
15 per cent by value. These import taxes are quite clearly 
contrary to the spirit of the OEEC trade liberalisation rules, 
and they would also seem to violate the rules either of Gatt 
or of the IMF, depending on whether they are viewed as 
alternative to tariffs or to currency devaluation. but 
although M. Faure, who was called upon to explain them 
to the OEEC Council in May, was doubtless made to feel 
uncomfortable, the import taxes have remained. Now the 
French have agreed that, with the coming into force of the 
common market, the tax will no longer be collected on 
special steels imported from the other countries in the 
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EXPORT QUESTIONS 
NEED EXPERT ANSWERS 





Will Latin America 


take Airliners ? 


\WHETHER you are exporting airliners or 
[.V. equipment, dynamos or omnibuses, 

e markets of Latin America pose special 
questions about currency, import regulations 
and exchange control. As the only British 
Bank with branches throughout Lafin 
\merica, we are particularly well equipped 
to answer these questions promptly and 
ccurately, and to advise and assist you in 


many other ways. 


Our Fortnightly Rediew, a digest of reports 
sent in from our 53 branches in South and 
Central America, is an invaluable summary 
economic information for all who trade 
in these markets. We shall be glad to send 


you a specimen copy on application to :— 


The Research Department (SECTION 34) 


BANK OF LONDON 
& SOUTH AMERICA 
LIMITED 


HEAD OFFICE : 6, 7 AND 8 TOKENHOUSE YARD, LONDON, E.C.2 


BRADFORD : I9 SUNBRIDGE ROAD 
MANCHESTER ; 36 CHARLOTTE STREET 


SHUHUUUELSLUET S040 TUUEAU ENON 
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This luxury hote 
flies the Atlantic 


every night! 
Dy 
“Monarch 


LONDON TO NEW YORK OR MONTREAL 
DIRECT ... ALSO CHICAGO VIA MONTREAL 


All this luxury—at no extra fare ! 





Downstairs lounge, luxury double - decked Fully-reclining seat for every passenger— 
* Monarch” Stratocruiser. courteous service ali the way !| 





Foam-soft private berths (slight additional Delicious complimentary meals and meal- 
charge)—breakfast in bed, tf you wish I time drinks. 


Book now! Consult your local B.O.A.C. Agee 
Agent or B.O.4.C., Airways Terminal, Victoria 
S.W.1 (ViCtoria 2323), 75 Regent Street, WI 
(MAY fair 6611) or offices in Glasgow, Manchester, 
Birmi m and Liverpool, 


FLY" BOAC 


BRITISH OVERSEAS AIBWAYS CORPORATION 
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‘Pressure “Product 
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plastic that was to play a major role in defeating Hitler’s air 


SAA 


The inevitable choice for those who 
appreciate the finer things in life. 


‘Packed in boves,of 50.and 100 


JOHN PLAYER & SONS, BRANCH OF THE IMPERIAL 
TOBACCO CO. (OF GREAT BRITAIN & IRELAND), LTD. 


IN 1939 I.C.I. began the works-scale production of a new | 
| 
armada. The plastic was polythene, the white, tough, flexible | 
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material that provided the high-frequency insulation in | 
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almost every wartime radar set. Without polythene, the 
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Allied land and sea radar systems could not have developed | 


as they did — let alone airborne radar. No other material PF28A 
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could supply the combination of insulating and mechanical 
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properties that airborne radar needed. Polythene’s discovery 





in 1933 was the result of research on the effect of extreme 
pressure on chemical reactions. It was pure research, 
inasmuch as it was aimed primarily at the acquisition of 
scientific knowledge. But it yielded polythene. 
Making polythene in large quantities was a difficult task. 
Ethylene gas had to be heated at pressures similar to those 
bilan... produced in a 15-inch naval gun. Such pressures were 
5m greater than had ever been used in chemical plant before. 
The first experimental safety-valve blew the skylights out of 





the laboratory, while a gauge- or pipe-burst was not un- 
common. But by September, 1939, the Research Team 
handed the world’s first polythene plant over to the works 
in time to meet the wartime needs of radar. Today, this 
unusual plastic is doing its unique job as high-frequency 
insulator in many branches of the growing electronics 
industries — in radio and television; in radar and electronic 
control equipment; and in undersea cables — but it has also 
been found ideal for many other uses, from cold-water tubing 
to packaging film — of which hundreds of miles are produced 
each week. 


Imperial Chemical Industries Limited 
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Community. Although the.genetal problem of the import 
a remains, it is of first importance to the future of the 
Community that the authority°of the ‘treaty has been 
-ecognised, and that it has ‘prevailed without being openly 
-hallenged. 


Overlords in Argentina 


,st May Day, General Perén drew applause from. those 
_ of his followers who are increasingly anxious about 
lic expenditure by promising a drastic cut in the’size of 

cabinet. But, like other heads of governments, lie has 

id that ministerial salaries are not easily saved. The 

” when finally announced last week, did reduce. the 

:inal number of ministries from:21 to 16 ; but this was 

impanied by the appointment of four “ Secretaries of the 

Executive,” in other words, “ overlords ” respectively con- 

od with defence, economic, technical, and political 
With the president, these now constitute an inner 
et of only five men. 

(his reorganisation is easily interpreted as a move to the 
cal right. Three of the new cabal of five are military 
mei: the president himself; General Sosa Molina, the 
detence secretary ; and Admiral Teisaire, the vice-president, 
vho now becomes the political overlord. Dr Mende, the 
technical secretary, is best known for his skilful public 
ions work, including the production of whatever statis- 
est suit the occasion ; and the economic secretary, Dr 
Gomez Morales, has already presided over many discreet 
but forceful shifts away from: the régime’s ‘earlier policy of 
placating labour at-all costs. Through him, the new officially 
blessed employers’ federation is represented in the inner 
cabinet ; the once all-powerful labour federation (CGT) is 
not. Indeed, the most notable absentee from the inner 
binet is the Minister of the Interior, Sefior Borlenghi, a 
CGT stalwart who only a few months ago was widely 
regarded as a strong candidate for the presidential succession, 

ind a dangerous one because of his left-wing views. 
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Pockets of Trouble 


| ‘DIA’S dispute with Portugal has flared up, in marked 
contrast to Mr Nehru’s statement last week-end to the 

Congress Committee that he hoped the ‘question of the 

French settlements would soon be amicably settled. 

‘viously more Indian irritation had been concentrated 
ast the French than against the Portuguese, and this 
buted to the misunderstandings between Delhi and 
, over Indo-China. Lately, however, the anxiety of 
the French and Indian governments to reach a satis- 
‘y agreement on the settlements has run: parallel with 
-xcellent impression created in India by M. Mendés- 

:oce’s behaviour at Geneva. 

“ie question of these littke European énclaves in the 
a sub-continent has a power to fan the flames-of racial 
ust Out Of all proportion to its scale. In the case of 
French, both parties now agree in principle to the 
‘cr of the four remaining settlements to India, subject 

‘0 “1¢ concurrence of their inhabitants ; Chandernagore 
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was handed over after a plebiscite in 1949, but there is 
still much disagreement about the transition. Is there to 
be a direct referendum? How and in what order are 
administrative functions to be handed over? There is 
some difference between Pondicherry and the other three 
owing to their size ; in each case, local Indian movements 
have occupied some of the French villages, rather on the 
dines of» a ‘sit-down: strike, but in Pondicherry there is a 
more solid lump of French territory. All, however, are 
likely to be formally transferred before very long. 
The case of the Portuguese territories, Goa, Diu and 
Daman, is moré ex- 
plosive. Portugal has 
again warned: India 
this week that it will 
not yield up its 
ancient possessions, 
and that Delhi will be 
held responsible for 
any aggression against 
them, whether overt 
or disguised as a 
“ spontaneous” local 
movement. In these 
circumstances, riling 
though it may be to 
have pockets of aliens in Indian territory, Delhi will have 
to move with discretion ; as the keeper of the Asian cons 
science, it cannot profitably play too much power politics 
a la Kashmir. 


Chandernagore .} 
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Compromise in Arabia 


¥ a coincidence, the House of Commons learnt of the 
settlement of two Middle Eastern quarrels on the 
same day this week—the Suez dispute, and the Anglo-Saudi 
difference over the oasis of Buraimi in Arabia. The second 
quarrel was potentially troublesome because of the sus- 
pected presence of oil in the region of undefined boundaries 
in which Buraimi lies. Claims to its eight villages and the 
empty area round about it are now to be settled through 
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arbitration by a panel consisting of a Briton, a Saudi and 
three neutral adjudicators. Two years of inflammatory 
stories about shootings, “ blockade,” and “requests for 
assistance against aggression” are over; although they 
affected only tiny handfuls of people on the spot, they served 
to rouse tempers and to queer international relations by the 
time they reached distant capitals. 

The discord that reigned in the oasis was described in 
The Economist of March 28, 1953. Briefly, modern usage 
suggested that it belonged partly to the Sultan of Muscat 
and partly to the Sheikh of Abu Dhabi; for instance, in 
1945, nobody questioned the holding of a conclave there 
between the local sheikhs and a representative of their 
British protector. But in August, 1951, a Saudi official 
arrived there with forty men, claimed that Buraimi had been 
Saudi in the nineteenth century, and started to distribute 
the food and money that are the quick way to win hearts 
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in such poor country. The British were affected because 
the Sultan of Muscat asked for their help and because the 
Sheikh of Abu Dhabi enjoys British protection in matters 
of foreign relations. They therefore supplied pickets of 
Trucial Oman levies with instructions to prevent supplies 
from reaching the newcomers in quantities greater than was 
normal for the oasis. News of free food and largesse travels 
fast, and beduin took to eddying in and out of Buraimi, 
gathering round the Saudis when bounty was flowing but 
tending to leave again whenever supplies ran low. Shots 
were exchanged at times. 

Now, both the Saudis and the levies are to go away, and 
the rulers and oil companies with interests in the area 
undertake to observe a neutral zone pending the verdict 
of the arbitrators. The importance of the agreement is 
that it sets a precedent for peaceful boundary demarcation 
in an area that used to be unimportant and uncoveted but 
is now thought to be rich and worth scrambling for. 





More Trouble for the Ministry 


T is unfortunate for the Ministry of Agriculture that the 
I case of Woollett v The Minister should have come be- 
fore the High Court in the same week that the House of 
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Commons debated Crichel Down. The two cases are 4 
parallel, save in one important respect ; each has ca!lcq 
into question the behaviour of this Ministry’s off 
towards the individuals with whose lives and fortunes :\-, 
propose to interfere. Mrs. Woollett owned four acre: ;{ 
land in Essex, of which she was dispossessed by pov. :: 
derived from the Agriculture Act, 1947. Under that Aq. 
her sole protection against unfair treatment was the A>: 
cultural Land Tribunal, which is a tribunal of both 
and law and whose decisions are not subject to review by 
any superior court. 

The case for entrusting such extensive and excl. 
powers to any single body such as’a land tribunal is ::.2: 
these tribunals contain independent farmers and landowners 
who are meant to be carefully selected by the Minister from 
specially constituted panels. Mrs. Woollett’s complaint w.s 
that members of the tribunal who heard her case were cho: <n 
either by the chairman of the tribunal (who holds a | 
manent appointment) or by its secretary (who was with 
any authority or competence to do so), a method of selection 
that Mr Justice Stable considered to be “ utterly deplorable.” 
The Court held that the tribunal was not properly const: 
tuted, that the certificate by which it purported to dis- 
possess Mrs Woollett was not an effective certificate under 
the Act, and that Mrs Woollett was entitled to possession 
of her four acres. 

Since some twenty-four other landowners were dis- 
possessed by certificates granted by the same tribunal at 
the same sitting, the Ministry has now a father confused 
situation to clear up ; unless, of course, it decides to enter 
an appeal against Mr Justice Stable’s judgment. In any 


event, the new Minister of Agriculture will clearly have to 
spend a nervous few days searching through his files for 
any other postscripts to Crichel Down. When an organisa- 
tion has lost respect, not only for the concerns of private 
individuals, but also for the formalities it has itself laid 
down for their protection, it has ceased to retain any claim 
that it is working in the public interest. 
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~ (Engineering , Shipbuilding , Vehicles, 
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Dip!omacy and Cyprus 


Srr_—-All I could find in your article of 
July 24th was the addition to the old 


the Of course we are right” of. a 
reservation “ But let us see what these 
people have to say.” But are you right 
after ail? You recognise yourself how 
difficult it will be for Britain to convince 


the Assembly of her “ impeccable ” title 
over the island or even to draw an iron 
curtain around the field of her domestic 
jurisdiction. This would simply make 
nonsense of the promises contained in the 
Atlantic Charter and the principles 
embodied in the Charter of the UNO as 
recently reaffirmed during Sir Winston’s 
visit to Washington. Bilateral negotia- 
tions are therefore advised, but all that is 
suggested in your article is that Greece 
should be asked to subscribe to or join 
in the enforcement of a permanent regime 
of dependency over a people which 


demands the right to determine its own 
future. “There cannot be any question 
of abandoning British sovereignty over 


the island.” Why ? Because the United 
Kingdom cannot rely on the continued 
goodwill of the Greek government. But 
then it may expect to foster the bitterness 
and indignation of the Hellenic people. 
I hope, Sir, that we are moving towards 
the abolition of an international stock 
exchange where titles are bought and 
sold on territories and the freedom of 
peoples inhabiting them.—Yours faith- 
fully, DEMETRIOS ARGYRIADES 
London, W8 


Anglo-Egyptian Relations 


Sir—Egypr’s removal of all- restrictions 
on sterling imports reopens to British 
firms one of the easiest, safest and most 
profitable markets available. Import 
licences are still nécessary, and for non- 
essential goods the sterling has to be 
purchased from the “import entitle- 
ment” account. But there is plenty of 
Import Entitlement Sterling available, 
and there is every prospect that the 
British Export Credits Guarantee De- 
partment will abandon its present sus- 
Picious policy in regard to cover for 
Egyptian business and so provide thé 
facilities which some manufacturers 
require and are at present lacking. It 
8 Our earnest hope that British manu- 
facturers will now make a determined 
effort to recover their position in many 
branches of commerce which have been 
lost over the past two years to com- 
Peuitors, and notably to German manu- 
facturcrs, who have not suffered from 


Similar restrictions. 


There are also a large number of 
vernment or Government spoygored 
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civil engineering projects in which it is 
most desirable that British Civil Con- 
tracting Engineers should be interested. 
There have been no tenders by British 
firms for any major project in Egypt 


for a number of years. German firms 
have been more enterprising and suc- 
cessful. British civil engineers have 
had reason to complain of the condi- 
tions of tender and of administrative 
delays and injustices in the course of 
execution, but these are, by and large, 
matters which can be the subject of 
representations to the Egyptian Govern- 
ment, who will undoubtedly give them 
sympathetic consideration. Egypt would 
welcome a renewal of interest by British 
firms in engineering projects. 


There are, of course, complications. 
Egypt’s economic position is sound as 
far as the current payments position is 
concerned but the Egyptian Government 
has not the capital to finance the large 
number of developments which the 
country needs. Facilities for payment 
over a period are more attractive today 
than the lowest tendered price. The 
new attitude of ECGD may assist con- 
tractors in meeting the need for pro- 
longed credits. 


One instance may be quoted to show 
how much ground has been lost by 
British civil engineering firms. The 
Egyptian Government has prepared 
plans for a new dam south of Assuan. 
The cost of this work will be around 
£200 million, spread over 8-10 years. 
Last year a number of constructional 
experts were invited to Egypt to inspect 
the plans and the site and to submit 
their comments. One British expert was 
included in the invitation, but was un- 
able to attend. As a result of the 
criticisms then made, the plans were 
revised and this year fresh invitations 
have been issued, but no British expert 
has been invited. The reason must lie 
in the recent disinterest by British firms 
in Egyptian contracts in general. 


There are some prospects of an official 
trade delegation visiting Egypt at the 
end of 1954 or early in 1955. It can 
do a great deal of good and should bring 
back to the UK better reports of con- 
ditions in Egypt than, to judge from the 
attitude of many British exporters, are 
currently accepted in England. Plans for 
a British trade exhibition to be held in 
Cairo in the autumn of 1955 are under 
active consideration. This project can be 
a great success, provided it receives the 
full support of British manufacturers. 
This Chamber will be only too glad to 
assist exporters with advice or by any 
other means in our power.—Yours faith- 
fully, E. A. H. Goopwin 
British Chamber of Commerce of Egypt 
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Practical Convertibility 


Sir—In your issue of July 3, 1954, you 
publish a letter from Mr Ernest H. 
Meili in which he referred to difficulties 
he had experienced in paying for excess 
baggage charges at Hamburg, and com- 
mented on the apparent disregard by 
BEA of the improved position of both 
sterling and the Deutschemark. 

Unfortunately BEA is not a free agent 
in this matter as we are bound by the 
currency regulations of both the UK 
and of Germany. In conformity with 
the ban imposed by the UK Treasury 
on the use of sterling notes abroad, 
BEA is not permitted to accept these 
notes at any of our stations outside the 
UK. Until very recently the German 
regulations restricted the facility to pay 
in Deutschemarks for fares and excess 
baggage to German nationals and others 
having a _ convertible Deutschemark 
account, and it has therefore been neces- 
sary for BEA to.require payment in some 
currency other than sterling notes or 
coin or Deutschemarks. Furthermore, 
where the Corporation accepts foreign 
currency for such payments, any change 
due to the passenger has to be provided 
in Deutschemarks. 

We in BEA have been very conscious 
of the sense of frustration caused to our 
passengers by these restrictions and, par- 
ticularly for this reason, have continually 
pressed for some relaxation which would 
ease the problem. The German authori- 
ties are now gradually removing the 
more onerous of thé restrictions and, 
by a recent amendment to the licence 
under which the Corporation operates in 
Germany, we are now permitted to 
accept Deutschemarks from  non- 
German nationals for a maximum of 
20 kilos of excess baggage for certain 
categories of passengers. In addition, a 
facility has been granted which enables 
passengers to pay charges for any addi- 
tional excess baggage direct to a bank 
for credit to BEA’s Deutschemark 
account, but this method is still ex- 
tremely irksome to the passenger. We 
are continuing our efforts to induce the 
German authorities to permit unre- 
stricted payment in Deutschemarks for 
excess baggage and are hopeful that this 
may be achieved shortly.—Yours faith- 
fully, R. L. Wer 

Financial Controller 
British European Airways 


Confusion in Kenya 


Sm,—You talk of “the disarray into 
which European politics in Kenya have 
fallen,” and describe this as “a deplor- 
able state of affairs.” Is it not fairer 
and truer to describe the present state of 
flux as a necessary and to some extent 
healthy prelude to the birth of two 
political parties? To talk of white 
supremacy as a myth is also misleading. 
Whether we like it or not, the European 
Kenyans are the only possible leaders 
in all practical, economic, social and 
ethical spheres, for the foreseeable 
future * this should be a matter for pride 
and not for shame.—Yours faithfully, 

R. A. RusseLi-SMITH 
Kiambu, Kenya 
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Unfair to 


BEVERIDGE AND HIS PLAN. 
By Janet Beveridge. 
Hodder and Stoughton. 239 pages. 15s. 
piveeee is a magnificent, terrifying, 
and sometimes rather comic virtue. 
It can inspire superhuman efforts and 
courageous self-abnegation ; it is less 
favourable to cool objectivity and a 
sense of proportion. When to the loyalty 
first of a devoted lieutenant and then 
of a close colleague there is added that 
of a wife, very much a personality in 
her own right and fully endowed with 
Scots pugnacity, and when the whole 
force thus generated is let loose on its 
object’s grievance, no one should be 
surprised if the result recalls an incident 
narrated in an early chapter of Lady 
Beveridge’s book: the impact of little 
William Beveridge’s mother, formidable 
in maternal wrath, on the school bully 
who had been. knocking little William 
about. Figuratively speaking, the author 
is out to picket Whitehall with a 
placard bearing the legend “ Unfair to 
Beveridge | ” 

Her book is neither precisely a bio- 
graphy of Lord Beveridge nor precisely 
an account of his Plan. It fills in some 
of the gaps in his own “Power and 
Influence ”"—notably by a lively and 
valuable account of his parentage, child- 
hood and schooldays—but leaves others 
still yawning. The silence enshrouding, 
for instance, the years at the London 
School of Economics will be regretted, 
for a number of reasons, by many 
readers. Inclusions and omissions, how- 
ever, follow a reasonably consistent pat- 
tern. It is the author of the Plan whose 
story is being told ; whatever in his life, 
personal or professional, leads up to the 
Plan is relevant ; other aspects, however 
interesting, can sink into the background. 
The discussion of the Plan itsélf assumes 
in the reader not only prior acquaint- 
ance with the Beveridge Report but 
ability to recall, without systematic re- 
minder, every respect in which it 
differed from the 1944 White Papers and 
from the Labour Government’s legisla- 
tion. These passages cry aloud for an 
appendix, or at the very least for page 
references to the “sacred text.” It is 
human and forgivable in Lady Beveridge 
to devote, instead, two full chapters to 
the success of the American tour on 
which she accompanied her husband— 
the apt rejoinders with which both 
regaled the press, the personal kindness 
of the President, the appreciative 
audiences, the fan mail—and a third 
chapter, of considerably greater intrinsic 
interest, to the reception of thé report 
by the European resistance movements 
and the flatteringly anxious reaction of 


Beveridge 


Goebbels’s propaganda machine ; but it 
is not really very enlightening. Indeed, 
the paradoxical effect of her account of 
the “launching amid cheers” of the 
Plan is to rouse lively sympathy for a 
War Cabinet who, facing hideous 
military peril and unknown but ominous 
economic prospects, were confronted 
with so formidable a popular enthusiasm 
for so vast a commitment. Of course 
Sir William Beveridge was right and 
the Cabinet were wrong—wrong and 
inconceivably clumsy. They should 
have gone nap on the report; used its 
author’s services to the full in drafting 
legislation ; and kept the principle of the 
welfare state— whatever particular 
amendments proved necessary—in fact 
as well as in name as far above party as 
the aim of victory itself. So it is easy 
to see now, jobbing backwards. Britain 
might have been spared much but for 
that misjudgment. Lady Beveridge’s in- 
dignant pages will not, however, per- 
suade every reader to impute it to 
jealousy, bad faith, or plain imbecility— 
expressions, it should hastily be added, 
which she never uses, though they 
glower unmistakably between the lines. 

This book will neither help nor harm 
Lord Beveridge’s reputation. He will 
not (as some surmised at the first breath 
of its appearance) have to take a long 
sea voyage ; his stature, on the other 
hand, is independent of ex-parte cham- 
pionship. The book’s quality lies in 
portraiture, in a detailed solidity lacking 
in his own larger-scale narrative, and in 
something of which the most irreverently 
critical must concede the value: trans- 
parent devotion to'a good cause and a 
good man. Its main defect is one that 
often. accompanies such devotion, a 
vicarious egotism, deadly to the power 
of seeing a complex sequence of human 
interactions steadily and whole. In the 
last analysis, it is as a human document 
rather than as a piece of contemporary 
history that “ Beveridge and His Plan” 
should be read. 


Secret Weapon 
V.2. 
By Major-General Walter Dornberger. 


AUPTMAN DORNBERGER, a 
young artillery officer, posted to 

a dangerously esoteric appointment con- 
cerning rocket development in 1932, 
would, in the British Army, have been 
moved on for the good of his career two 
or three years later. But in the German 
Army he was allowed to remain on this 
one task for twelve years. In that time 
he and his faithful team developed, pro- 
duced and put into the field what was 
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probably the technically most advanced 


weapon (nuclear fission apart) in the 
history of war.. 

The technical problems tack|«.: and 
mastered by General Dornberger’s (+a 
forced for reasons of secrecy to work 


for most of the time without th. 
of industry or the universitic. 
formidable. Many of their ; 
were brilliant, and not only work 
were taken almost straight fro» 
laboratory and put into quanti: 
duction. The technical lead held by 
the Germans in this sphere w-. , ery 
apparent when the V2 threat was under 
consideration by the Allies durin» the 
war; the prognostications of our then 
technical experts probably did more to 
cloud than to clarify the picture pieced 
together by Intelligence. 

On the military value of the long- 
range rocket opinions will vary unt\! an- 
other war conveniently provides further 
evidence. In the latest volume o/ his 
war memoirs Sir Winston Churchill 
condemns the V2 on the ground that it 
required as much productive effor: as a 
Mosquito aircraft to make, and only de- 
livered one ton of high explosive during 
its life, as compared with the Mosquito’s 
average of 125 tons. General Dornberger 
maintains that the production cos! of a 
rocket was less than one-thirtiet) of a 
twin-engine bomber, and that rocket 
production did not in fact interfere with 
German aircraft production. Bearing in 
mind the story “disclosed by this book 
of over-early crystallisation of the speci- 
fication (which resulted in the seemingly 
absurdly small warhead), the rushed 
development, the curtailed and inade- 
quate trials, the chaotic manufacturing 
conditions and the extemporised opera- 
tions, one cannot but wonder at the 
results actually achieved. It would bea 
tragedy if those responsible for defence 
were misled by too easy criticism of 
the V2 as an imaccurate and expensive 
toy. 

It was a bitter blow for General Dorn- 
berger, who, besides playing a large part 
in developing and manufacturing this 
revolutionary weapon, had selected and 
trained and equipped the troops to 
operate it, to be at the last moment 
deprived of command in the field by the 
intervention of the SS. He may have 
been to some extent to blame for this by 
too readily accepting the help oi the 


help 
were 
tions 
1 but 
1 the 


pro- 


_ SS in getting priorities for his work at a 


critical stage, although after Himmler 
had gained control of the Home Army 
as a result of the plot of July 20h, SS 
intervention was probably inevitable. 
No doubt because of this u!timate 
change of command, General 'orn- 
berger deals in a disappointing!y pcr- 
functory manner with the actual opcra- 
tions, 
The book is not a literary maste:1¢ce, 
and makes at times a rather »<avy 
attempt to dramatise a story which 
would, without any adornment, compare 
favourably with the most lurid of 
“science fiction.” While it would be 
unrealistic to expect from General |orn- 
berger any display of remorse for the 
invention of the V2, one might have 
hoped for some word of apology for the 
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concentration ‘camp slave labour used 


for its production, an unpleasant subject 
on which he is discreetly silent. 


Fight Against Crime 


SCOTLAND YARD, 
By Sir Harold Scott. 
Andre Deutsch. 256 pages. 16s. 


URING the immediate postwar 
D years, a great flock of thieves, 
confidence tricksters and other rogues, 
many of them violent, descended on 
London. The annual number of in- 
dictable crimes, which had been a little 
more than 90,000 in 1939, shot-up sud- 
denly ind alarmingly to nearly 130,000 
in 1945—or more than a quarter of the 
tot 1 yumber of indictable crimes in the 
whole of England and Wales. It was 
not until 1949 that the first significant 
fall in the number of crimes in London 
was recorded and the Metropolitan 
Police began to get the better of the 
criminals. 

It was Sir Harold Scott’s unenviable 
responsibility to lead the Metropolitan 
Police throughout this period. When he 
tor  ofice as Commissioner in 1945, 

e was some 6,000 men short of 

n ormal prewar strength of 19,500. 


Recr ting was poor, and the policemen 
themselves were discontented with their 
pay. nd conditions of service. By the 
time he left office, in 1953, policemen’s 
pay ia id been increased ; promotion had 
been placed on a fair basis ; the organisa- 
tion Southall Yard, the "Force’s head- 
quarters, and of the districts and divi- 
sions had been streamlined; and the 
back of the postwar crime wave had 
been broken. 


With so much to his credit and so 
many exciting events to describe, Sir 
Harold Scott is singularly modest and 
unsensational. Not that the book is 
7 +f ir from it—but it lacks punch. 
After eight years of fighting London’s 
criminals, of fighting, too, ignorance and 
apathy in Parliament and the press, one 
would expect pungent comments on the 
social problems of the age instead of the 
few platitudes which he offers. A police- 
man is even better placed than the 
doctor in general practice to notice the 
trends of modern life and to observe 
the effects of social legislation. His own 
senior officers, as Sir Harold Scott must 
know, are far from mealy-mouthed about 
such matters, and the book would have 
had more value if the few criticisms and 
comments which he allows himself had 
been more outspoken, 


For the rest, there are enthralling 

accounts. of many of the big criminal 
cases of the past few years—of the battle 
at London Airport where bandits 
attempted to snatch £750,000 worth of 
bullion and goods and were beaten off 
by the Flying Squad in a pitched Bim 
with crowbars and truncheons ; 
Heath, Haigh, Christie and Seni sano 
cases ; and of the ruthless pursuits of 
the still happily few criminals who carry 
fire-arms. There are descriptions, too, 
of the police organisation for the Coco 
nation and, notably, Marshal Tito’s 


Britain’s Fifth Column 


A GALAXY OF GOVERNESSES. 
By Bea Howe. 
Verschoyle. 206 pages. 15s. 


ES Bj-a book presents the governess 
through the ages in a series of brief 
biographical sketches and shows how her 
prestige has fluctuated in public estima- 
tion. When learning for women is 
fashionable, as it was when Queen Eliza- 
beth I set the standard, then the 
governess is respected. When all that 
she teaches is handicrafts and accom- 
plishments she is a person of small 
importance. But it was not only because 
no intellectual standards were demanded 
of her that the Victorian governess was 
an object of contempt. The newly rich 
manufacturer wanted his crude offspring 
to be taught by gentlewomen. The 
daughters of the clergy were a convenient 
glut on the market, and he asserted his 
new place in society by treating these 
impoverished ladies very badly. Paid 
spethaps {20 a year, slighted by her 
employers and scorned by the servants, 
far from her friends and forbidden fol- 
lowers, the Victorian governess had an 
intolerably lonely and unhappy life. 


Yet the profession has had its triumphs 
and rewards, however few. Some 
governesses commanded great affection 
and influence, as, for example, Selina 
Trimmer of Chatsworth, who was con- 
sulted by Lady Harriet Cavendish on 
whether it would be imprudent to marry 
the lover of her aunt, Lady Bessborough. 
The most successful character in- Miss 
Howe’s galaxy was Catherine Swynford, 
governess first to the children of 
Edward III and Queen Philippa, and 
later in the household of John of Gaunt, 
whose mistress she became. Not only 
did she become Duchess of Lancaster 
after his wife’s death, but she also 
obtained legitimacy for the children she 
had borne him. The book contains 
nothing about the soberer rewards. of 
being a royal governess today, but per- 
haps the less said about that the better. 


In the nineteenth century governesses 
became one of Britain’s most important 
exports, and were to be found in palaces 
and aristocratic houses all over the world. 
They were good propagandists for their 
country because, however exalted their 
employers, they remained convinced of 
the superiority of everything British. 
Readers who hope to find something 
sensational in the revelations of Miss 
Emmeline Lott, who lived in a harem 
(yashmak and all) as governess to a Pasha, 
may be disappointed. Others may occa- 
sionally blench at the somewhat inflated 
style ; and few people, whatever they 
think. of hockey-playing hoydens, will 
share Miss Howe’s regrets at the passing 
of governess education. But this is cer- 
tainly an entertaining book and clearly 
based on much patient research. 
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Scottish Symposium 
THE SCOTTISH ECONOMY. 


Edited by A. K. Cairncross. 
Cambridge University Press. 335 pages. 30s. 


HE, renaissance north of the Border 

is gathering strength. Hard on the 
heels of the new Scottish Journal of 
Political Economy comes this sym- 
posium by twelve economists and social 
historians of Glasgow University. If 
addiction to aggregates has made some 
people south of the Border blind to the 
existence of such a thing as a Scottish 
economy, this book will serve as an eye- 
opener. Although the seat of power has 
long been in London, Scotland cherishes 
its own institutions and culture ; and a 
liberal measure» of administrative 
autonomy has done much to preserve the 
identity of the country within the statis- 
tical records of the United Kingdom. In 
his introduction, Professor Cairncross 
describes Scotland as “a distinct society 
with a unity and cohesion of its own,” 
“an ancient kingdom in which the 
fire of nationalism still burns”; its. 
economy functions “as a unit and 
with an independent momentum.” 
The aim of the book is to give 
a twofold analysis—a comparison be- 
tween the economy of Scotland and that 
of the United Kingdom at the present 
time, and a survey of long-run tenden- 
cies affecting Scotland’s development. 
The Glasgow economists are in a great 
tradition: did not the father of political 
economy—the least parochial of men— 
include in his “Wealth of Nations” 
many oe | between 
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economic conditions in Scotland and 
England in his day ? 

The survey covers population, trade, 
income and consumption, the main in- 
dustries, housing, health, crime, educa- 
tion, trade unions and the churches. 
Skilful use has been made of a variety 
of sources, particularly the recent Cen- 
suses of Production--and Population. 
While much of the story is inevitably 
unexciting, there are a number of facts 
to imterest the social scientist. For 
example, in 1951 there were nearly as 
many people living more than two in a 
room in Scotland as there were in Eng- 
land and Wales, where the population 
is nine times as large ; the English have 
now replaced the Irish as the largest 
group of immigrants to Scotland; one 
in four church members is now a Roman 
Catholic as against one in six fifty years 
ago; in the worst winter month it is 
usual for 6 per cent of all Scottish 
workers to be off work owing to sickness. 

A. chapter of special appeal to 
economists is the one on income by 
Mr A. D. Campbell. Real income per 
head in Scotland in the slump of the 
thirties was 14 per cent lower than in 
the United Kingdom, and in 1948 it 
was 10 per cent lower. It is a pity that 
the details of this computation have not 
been published, for this is a significant 
new departure in regional analysis. The 
reasons given for the difference, in order 
of importance, are the lower level of 
incomes from work (agriculture playing a 
big part), the lower proportions of occu- 
pied persons in the population, and the 
higher rate of unemployment. These 
factors, however, hardly go to the root 
of the matter and do not tell us why 
wage-earnings are §-10 per cent lower in 
Scotland. Mr Cairncross thinks the real 
reason is the comparative indifference 
of Scottish industry to technical pro- 
gress. When we recall that Adam Smith 
too found Scottish wages lower than 
English, are we to conclude that Scot- 
land has always suffered from a dearth 
of enterprising entrepreneurs ? Perhaps 
the best men emigrated. 

The book succeeds admirably in its 
declared object of portraying the 
measurable aspects of Scotland’s 
economic life, and incidentally indicates 
the limit to which regional statistics 
can now take us. It is not the fault of 
the authors that they leave unanswered 
some of the deeper problems posed by 
the facts of Scotland’s secular growth. 


Poetry’s Fallen Estate 


THE BROKEN CISTERN. 
By Bonamy Dobrée. 
Cohen & West. 167 pages. 12s. 6d. 


ROFESSOR DOBREE’S theme in 

these, the Clark Lectures for 
1952-53, is poetry’s fallen estate in the 
modern world. Parnassus, he would 
seem to say, was once a true National 
Park, known to many in a wide and 
delightful freedom. But now it is fre- 
‘ quented mainly by school children and 
undergraduates moving purposefully in 
crocodiles under the superintendence of 
evaluating and analysing dons. Not 


here, O Apollo, are haunts fit for thee ! 

A great deal of poetry is still written, 
but it no longer gets itself much read. 
What is the reason? Was Peacock 
justified in saying that man has outgrown 
poetry ? Mr Dobrée is emphatic that 
he was not: 

I for one pin my faith to the doctrine 
that for a satisfactory’ civilisation to exist, 
imaginative writing must be widely read, 
noting the accepted fact that poetry is the 
most highly-geared and inclusive form of 
such writing; but adding that to be 
nourishing it must respond to and express 
general states of being. 

It is always possible to argue that 
poetry must become less generally com- 
prehensible as it evolves. As Mr Edwin 
Muir puts it: 

The more a writer tries to render his 
vision of the world in its completeness, 
the more irrevocably he turns it into his 
private world. The more carefully he 
connects everything with everything, the 
less is his reader able to connect anything 
with anything. 

But this, Mr Dobrée implies, is to 
treat poetry in a somewhat irresponsible 
or at least unbalanced fashion ; and there 
is an answering truth, which has been 
proclaimed by Mr C. S. Lewis: 

It may well be that the author who 
claims to write neither for patron nor 
public but for himself has done our art 
an incalculable harm .. . by teaching 
us to emphasise the public’s duty of 
“ recognition ” instead of the artist’s duty 
to teach and delight. 

The crux of the matter indeed lies 
here. Poetry must in all ages preserve its 
bardic function or perish; we rightly 
require it to be “ releasing, illuminating, 
reconciling, and to deal with the things 
that most matter to most men.” Poets 
abandoning this labour and this claim go 
out into the Waste Land—and against 
them we must invoke Jeremiah: “ They 
have forsaken . . . the fountain of living 
waters, and hewed them. out cisterns, 
broken cisterns that can hold no water.” 
This is perhaps a little dismal ; yet Mr 
Dobrée is not himself a Jeremiah in the 
popular sense. He traces, learnedly and 
delightfully, the history of certain great 
public themes in English poetry, shows 
how these necessarily in some respects 
exhaust themselves from the imagination, 
and makes some enquiry into the manner 
in which they may be reincorporated 
there. His book is both a challenge to 
poets and a vindication of poetry. 


Opinion Surveyed 


POLITICS AND OPINION IN THE 
NINETEENTH CENTURY. 
By John Bowle. 
Cape. 512 pages. 25s. 
ODERN conditions, Mr Bowle 


remarks in his new book, make 
the engagement of intellectuals in current 
affairs a necessity, and as he has written 
about the nineteenth century the 
twentieth has never been far from his 
mind. He writes “in the hope of con- 
tributing to clarify and mobilise opinion 
upon questions which will determine the 
life or death of modern society.” This 


_Conference. 
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1s not, of course, a plan on which a sound 
account of the development of Political 
theory can be drawn up; and such an 
account should be fortified with 
stronger grasp of social and politica 
plea? than Mr Bowle displays in this 


He has stressed : the _ middle-class 
origins of most nineteenth - century 
political thinkers, but has stuck to their 
opinions and, on the whole, left their 
politics alone. Only five of the writers 
he discusses ever held responsible public 
office: three of these, Maistre, Tocque- 
ville and Acton, were aristocrats ; One 
Leo XIII, was Pope; and Mazvini 
(whose interesting conspiratorial tech- 
niques are left unanalysed) ruled for only 
a few months. Questions of real interest 
about the impact of middle-class thinkers 
on the politics of the century still await 
an answer: what role did they play, for 
example, in the creation and organisation 
of mass parties ? To what extent were 
they the controllers, and to what extent 
the puppets, of government policy ? 
What machinery was there to translate 
any of their opinions into action, in what 
the author calls “the age of Marx and 
Spencer ” ? 

None of these points is raised ; instead, 
we are offered a survey of ground on the 
whole familiar to those already interested 
in the subject, drawn up in a style that 
can hardly appeal to the uninitiated. The 
strength of this book lies in the sum- 
maries that it gives of some of the main 
writings of about forty important authors, 
British, French, German and_ Italian. 
These sketches, composed largely of 
quotations, are sparsely accompanied by 
comment ; this, on Marxism, may stand 
for example: 

On the merest pragmatic considerations, 

a less barbarous political theory is better 

suited to the twentieth century, in par- 

ticular since nuclear weapons have made 
theories of -inevitable violence incom- 
patible with the continuance of ordered 
society. 
Biographical footnotes, often of a rather 
hectic kind, help to introduce each new 
writer ; and other notes list the chapter 
headings of major works cited. The 
summaries may serve to send readers 
back to the originals, for which no sub- 
stitute is to be found in Mr Bowle’s care- 
less prose. 


Books Received 


STATISTICAL YEAR-BOOK OF THE WORLD 


PowER CONFERENCE: No. 7: Annual 
Statistics for 1950-1952. 
Edited by Frederick Brown. Lund ium- 


phries for The Central Office, World Power 
160 pages. 40s. 


CATALOGUE OF ECONOMIC AND SOCIAL 

PROJECTS OF THE UNITED NATIONS AND 

SPECIALISED AGENCIES, 1954. 

Her Majesty’s Stationery Office. 164 pages. 

12s. 6d. 

Unesco: REepoRT BY THE DIRECTOR 

GENERAL AND THE EXECUTIVE BOARD ON 

THE ACTIVITIES OF THE ORGANISATION 

DurRING THE YEAR 1953. 

ag Majesty’s Stationery Office. 216 pases. 
s. 
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AMERICAN ‘SURVEY is prepared partly in 
the United States, partly in London, 
Those items which are written in the 
United : States carry an. indication to 
that effect; all others are the work of 
the editorial staff in London. 


Making the Best of Geneva 


Washington, D.C. 
HE Geneva ‘sitheceian has on the whole been received 
Ee in the United States with calmness and considerable 
resilience although bitter words have been spoken about 
“another Munich.” For example, shortly after the news 
arrived, Senator Knowland, the majority leader, and 
Senator Symington, a former Democratic Secretary of the 
Air Force, agreed that those who followed the policy of 
‘peaceful co-existence with ruthless Communism ” would 
find themselves in the predicament of the “young lady 
from Riga who went-for a walk with a tiger.” And the air 
clashes off Hainan, although their impact has been less than 
might have been expected, could hardly have been better 
timed to provide extra-arguments for those who believe in 
the incorrigibility of the Gommunists and the-utter immor- 
ality of admitting the present Chinese government to the 
United Nations, 
Until the Chinese apology arrived in London there was 
ve that the shooting-down of a British aircraft would 
have a salutary effect ona Britain thought to be intoxicated 
the heady effects of its own diplomacy ; now there is 
quiet satisfaction thatthe air arm of the Pacific fleet was 
found to be ready and resolute. The absence of anything 
resembling war: fever, and the polite silence that greeted 
President Rheé’s suggestion to Congress that the South 
Korean and Chinese Nationalist armies be used to over- 
throw the Communist regime on the Chinese mainland with 
American air and naval support, ‘speak much for the 
stronger nerves which Americans: have acquired in the 
course of the cold war, 
he bitterness of some of the reactions to the “ abandon- 
men a Indo-China,” -as the ‘widely read Alsop brothers 
term it, ought not to be overlooked, for many Americans 
icel a deep sense of shame at the idea that twelve million 
more people should have disappeared behind the Iron 
Curtain, The reason is partly political embarrassment— 
Republican propaganda in opposition had habitually 
summed up Democrati¢ foreign policy by the statement that 
when President Roosevelt went to Yalta there were 200 
million people under Communist rule and when President 
Troman’s term finished there were 800 million. It is partly 
Stra'-gic anxiety—Senator Symington, for example, and the 
Alsops argue that-the Russians are rapidly overhauling: the 
United States in modern weapons, But. underlying this is 
a cceper feeling that American policy, in fumbling badly, 
has in some way displayed a failing of moral fibre, which 
Will nave the most serious effect on anti-Communist opinion 
on both sides of the Iren Curtain. 


> 


Nevertheless the general tone of American comment on 
the Geneva settlement is one of level-headedness and 
moderation. For this there are several reasons. Senatorial 
passions on foreign policy were for the time being 
exhausted by the flare-up over the rumours that Britain 
would try to force the entry of Communist China into the 
United Nations, while Senatorial bodies have been exhausted 
by a succession of all-night sessions on the atomic energy 
Bill. _There-is also wide sympathy with the President’s 
observation at his press conference that, when he was put 
up against it, he could think of no better plan, so that he 
ought not to criticise what had been done. 

Moreover, the propaganda drive by the Administration 
to convince the American people that the defence of Indo- 
China was essential for their safety got under way rather 


‘late in the day and had been put into reverse during the 


weeks of the conference. Also there was the discouraging 
factor, to which the President called attention as early as 
his press conference on February 4th, that many Indo- 
Chinese showed slight signs of wanting to be saved. Most 
Americans considered this must be entirely due to Indo- 
Chinese dislike of French colonialism, a feeling with which 
they of course greatly sympathised. Indeed it was the con- 
fusion of emotions—anti-colonialism mixing with anti- 
Communism—that kept American opinion aloof from the 
Indo-Chinese war until its penultimate phase, until, in fact, 
long after American money had started to pay a large share 
of its cost. 


* 


Finally, at least two of the accompanying features of the 
Geneva agreements gave some cause for relief. There was 
the ending of the French colonial regime and the emergence 
of Laos, Cambodia and, for the time being at least, southern 
Vietnam as independent states. Then there was the pheno- 
menon of M. Mendés-France. Whoever is being blamed 
for the way the war ended, it is not the French Prime 


_ Minister. It is considered in the State Department that he 


obtained better terms than could have been expected in 
view of France’s precarious military position ; his meeting 
with Mr. Dulles in Paris was a great personal success ; and 
the highest hopes are being entertained that he will be able 
to turn the prestige gained at Geneva into good use in the 
National Assembly, persuading it to deal realistically with 
France’s economic problems and ratify the European 
Defence Treaty. Thanks to the impact of this one fresh 
personality France’s prestige is higher in the United States 
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at the moment of the laying down of arms than at any time 
for several months past. 

As for the future, the division between optimists and 
pessimists does not run on party lines. The pessimists 
take it gloomily for granted that it will not be long before 
the three new states are undermined by Communist sub- 
version and think that all Indo-China can now be written 
off as surely as the whole of Czechoslovakia could have 
been written off in 1938. The optimists see the uncom- 
mitted elements in Indo-China rallying round the govern- 
ments of the states as soon as their independence of the 
French is seen to be authentic. They call for substantial 
economic and technical aid to enable Laos and Cambodia 
to withstand subversion and make Vietnam a shining 
example to the north in time for the elections in 1956. 

It is clear that, doubtful as many people are about its 
chance of success, it is this second theory that will be tried. 
Mr Taber, Chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee and reputedly the most economy-minded man in 
Congress, has just piloted through the House of Repre- 
sentatives a Bill placing at the President’s disposal the 
$716 million intended to finance the Indo-Chinese war. He 
will be able to use it in South East Asia for any purpose, 
economic or military, covered bythe mutual security Act. 
On the other hand the Administration is determined not 
to be caught a second time without a system of collective 
defence in being. Plans are going ahead for a conference 
next month or in September at the latest, probably in the 
Philippine Islands, of the powers who might be prepared 
to join a South East Asia defence organisation. Anzus, 
the alliance of the United States, Australia and New 
Zealand, is likely to be the model rather than Nato. There 
will, for example, be no unified command. 

There seems to be no major Anglo-American difference 
over the question of this alliance, although there are still 
some American suspicions left over from the last misunder- 
standing and some marginal differences of emphasis. Despite 
the strength of feeling that there has at times been about 
Indian foreign policy, there is no disposition to oppose 
Britain’s wish to associate India and the other Colombo 
Powers as closely as possible with the new status quo 
established at Geneva. In American, and particularly 
congressional, circles where, despite gestures of impatience, 
Indian criticisms of American actions and motives have 
caused much heartsearching, there is hope that with the 
dismantling of French colonialism the United States will 
yet be received back with open arms as the oldest alumnus 
of the anti-colonial school. 


Fruits of the Filibuster 


HE filibuster on the Bill to revise the atomic energy 
law conducted by liberal Democrats and Senator 
Morse of Oregon came to an end this week, only a few 


minutes before establishing a record for talking down a 


measure, when the majority leader, Senator Knowland, 
supported by the conservative Democrats, made it clear 
that he would keep Congress in session until all the remain- 
ing business backed up behind the Bill had been dealt with. 
The Administration has thus won its battle for the freer 
exchange with friendly nations of both peaceful and limited 
military information on atomic matters, despite the coupling 
of these purposes with the creation of a private domestic 
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stake in the production of atomic power, about which ‘here 
is so much stronger feeling. 

The final vote in the Senate was §7 to 28, and iv the 
House, which in a disciplined way voted down all }) 
cratic amendments, 231 to.154.. Both versions aut! ~ise 
private operation of atomic energy plants, which i, yow 
forbidden, and the granting of patents in this field to 
encourage private research. But in two respects the S: nate 
Bill reflects the fears of the filibusterers that private mono- 
polies on the part of a few large companies are about : 
created out of a public investment of $12 billion 
development of atomic energy. 

One of the filibuster’s unexpected results was the a op- 
tion in the Senate of a provision authorising the Atumic 
Energy Commission to produce electric power at its own 
plants. This is a provision of which the present Adminis- 
tration is unlikely to take advantage, but which, if it is 
retained, might give some future Democratic Administration 
a yardstick for atomic power costs. The Senate also agreed 
to an amendment providing that for ten years, rather than 
for the five contemplated by the Administration, the Atomic 
Energy Commission might compel the holders of patents 
to share their secrets with others in the industry. The 
House version is much more favourable to private invest- 
ment ; it does not require any compulsory sharing of patents, 
and forbids the Atomic Energy Commission to engage in 
the production of electricity. Despite the promises of the 
Senate leaders, it may be doubted whether they will fight 
very hard for the Senate safeguards when Congress is so 
harassed and anxious to adjourn. But a fair criticism of 
the whole handling of the atomic energy legislation is that 
it deserved more than hurried consideration at the end of 
the session. 
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Escape for Watches 


HE President’s decision to approve the recommenda- 
tion of the Tariff Commission that the duty on watches 
and watch movements should be raised is a sharp disappoint- 
ment to those who hoped that, however recalcitrant Con- 
gress might be, the Administration would live up to its own 
belief in freer trade whenever it had the power to do so. 
The increase in duties will go as high as 50 per cent on 
some watches, though in no case above the levels prevailing 
in 1930. The Swiss have lost no time in protesting against 
the blow to the trade they have built up since the tariff 
was reduced in 1936. British bicycle manufacturers must 
regard, as another sign of ill-omen, the inquiry the Tariff 
Commission has instituted into the possible threat imports 
pose to the domestic bicycle industry. In the case of the 
watches, however, one of the arguments most persuasiv« [0 
a reluctant President has been that the national defence 
requires the preservation of skills which in time of war are 
needed to turn out precision time fuses. 
There is more hope in the President’s postponemen! of 
a decision on lead and zinc duties, the second impor'ant 
test of the escape clause which was due to be decided in 
July. The Administration appears to be searching for some 
method of satisfying the influential mining states without 
penalising the trade of Mexico, Canada, and ofher exporicrs 
in the western hemisphere. The Tariff Commission ruled, 
by five to one, that the maximum permitted increases 2 
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duties were mecessary to revive ailing domestic mines and 
combat unemployment. The Administration, however, 
ceems anxious to see first whether the increased purchases 
‘or the stockpile may not make it possible to avoid a sub- 

antial tariff rise and, if they fail, willing even to consider 
. direct subsidy to domestic miners. 

These efforts are more in line with the President’s recent 
refusal to raise the duty on imported fish fillets, which was 
so gratefully received by Canadian fishermen and by advo- 
cares of lower tariffs. In that case, however, the President 
could lean on the “ fish stick,” a pre-cooked frozen novelty, 
which has become so popular in the last year that it is diffi- 

for supply to keep pace with demand. Soon, thanks to 


convenient delicacy, the market should be large enough 
ic all, 


Deficit and Debt 


x 7 HATEVER the Democrats may say, President Eisen- 
W hower is making good progress toward the fulfil- 
ment of one of his election promises—to balance the federal 
Budget. Just in time to give a good start to the congres- 
sional election campaign the final figures for the 1954 fiscal 
year, which ended on June 30th, showed a cash deficit of 
only $1.5 billion, and an official deficit, after allowing for 
trust fund operations, of $3 billion. This was the first 
full financial year for which the Republicans had been 
responsible and the result compares with a cash deficit of 
$5 billion and an official deficit of $9.4 billion in the 
1952-53 year, and an estimated deficit of nearly $7 billion 
for 1954 when Mr Truman left office. The 1954 balance 
sheet is even slightly more satisfactory than Mr Eisenhower 
himself expected in January and the new Administration 
is congratulating itself on this proof of the effectiveness of 
its continuing search for economies. 
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These economies have been most marked in the Defence 
Department and the reductions in spending there had at 
cast something to do with the recession in the early part 
is year, which in its turn brought 1954’s tax receipts 
below the January estimates. But the fact that the deficit 
Was ‘ower than had been anticipated in January in spite of 
short-fall in revenue is another source of Republican 
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satisfaction, especially since there has been a reduction, 
allowed for in the January estimate, of $7.5 billion in tax 
liabilities as a result of cuts in excess profit, personal income 
and excise taxes. 


The Secretary of the Treasury, Mr Humphrey, has been 
waiting until he knows exactly what the effect of the latest 
Tax Bill will be on revenue, and of the last Appropriations 
Bills on expenditure, before asking the Senate to swallow 
the pill which lies hidden in the sugar of the small deficit. 
For the Treasury ended the fiscal year with only $4.2 billion 
between it and the ceiling of $275 billion on the national 
debt ; since then it has had to borrow another $3.5 billion 
by issuing tax anticipation certificates. Last July a gap 
of $9.5 billion was not*considered a big enough margin 
to tide the government over the winter season of low tax 
collections and heavy spending, but when the Senate 
refused to follow the House’s example and raise the ceiling 
to $290 billion, various stratagems enabled the Treasury 
to get by without going bankrupt. Senator Byrd is already 
telling Mr Humphrey that what has been done once can 
be done again, but it seems fairly certain that an exhausted 
and impatient Senate will be faced with another request 
for an increase in the debt ceiling before it is allowed to 
adjourn. 


Rival Loyalties in Texas 


N recent primary elections (in which each party chooses 
the candidates who will carry its flag in the November 
contests) in states where the Democratic nomination means 
almost certain victory, and where the voters therefore make 
their real decisions in the primaries, incumbent Democratic 
Senators have been regularly nominated and are 
to all intents and purposes already re-elected. This week 
the two Democratic leaders in the Senate, Mr Lyndon 
Johnson and Mr McClellan, were both nominated, in Texas 
and Arkansas respectively, and Senator Ellender also won 
in Louisiana. In Oklahoma Senator Kerr failed to gain the 
necessary clear majority of the votes cast, and was 
threatened with having to fight a “ run-off ” election against 
a rival millionaire, Mr Roy Turner. But Mr Turner decided 
that even he was not rich enough to go on with a campaign 
that was already reputed to have cost over $1.5 million. 


Senator Johnson, unlike Senator McClellan, had no diffi- 
culty in winning ; nevertheless there seems almost certain 
to be a run-off in Texas, for the Governorship. This posi- 
tion usually brings with it control of the party machine in 
the state and can have great national importance, as was 
shown in 1952 by the present Governor of Texas, Mr 
Shivers, who is now seeking re-election. Then, mounted on 
the charger of states’ rights, Mr Shivers over-rode loyal 
and liberal. Texas Democrats and gave his support, and as a 
result the support of Texas, to Mr Eisenhower instead of 
Mr Stephenson. 


It is difficult to tell how much the memory of this 
treachery has to do with Mr Shivers’s present difficulties, or 
indeed how far it is regarded as treachery by the average 


_ Texan. The Governor did after all get a handful of silver 


which has benefited the whole state—the rights over under- 
sea oil which Mr Stephenson insisted belonged not to Texas 
but to the United:States. The near success of the rival 
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Democratic candidate for the gubernatorial nomination, Mr 
Yarborough, who in 1952 was easily beaten by Mr Shivers, 
is probably due mainly to distrust of letting any man 
succeed himself twice—Mr Shivers’is running for a third 
term—and to the suggested connection between Mr Shivers 
and two financial scandals in the state. To Mr Yarborough’s 
charge that Mr Shivers has been disloyal to the Democratic 
party, Mr Shivers replies that Mr Yarborough is disloyal 
to Texas and is bringing in outsiders, from trade unions, 
Negro organisations and the Americans for Democratic 
Action to work for him. 


Certainly Mr Yarborough has the support of such groups, 
which have growing influence in Texas now that it is 
becoming industrialised. Outsiders are flocking into the 
state to live and they remain Americans even after they 
become Texans. This may explain why a loyal Democrat 
looks as if he might defeat a loyal Texan. The struggle 
between Mr Yarborough and Mr Shivers is also a microcosm 
of the struggle between liberals and conservatives in the 
Democratic party, which has never been joined so decisively 


in the nation at large as it has been on this occasion in 
‘Texas. 


Tax Reliefs 


HE House of Representatives has already approved the 
compromise version of the Tax Bill, but trouble is 
feared in the Senate over the dividend provisions. These 
were designed to relieve double taxation, but were originally 
rejected by the Senate on the political grounds that they 
would benefit only the rich. The compromise does not go 
nearly as far as the Administration and the House wished, 
but it does provide for the exclusion of the first $50 of 
dividend income from tax calculations and for the deduc- 
tion of 4 per cent of the remaining dividend income from 
the amount of taxes owed. Apart from this, the final version 
of the Bill—to reach it almost 600 disagreements had to be 
resolved—follows closely the lines approved by the Senate, 
including the elimination of the tax relief on income earned 
abroad which the Administration. had wanted in order to 
encourage foreign investment. Senators favoured this relief 
in principle but could not agree on the details of the clause 
and so left it out altogether. 


The Bill contains a great number of provisions affecting 
businesses, covering tax regulations on such things as 
partnerships, pension plans, operating losses, depletion allow- 
ances and soon. The most important relief for corporations 
allows them to write off for tax purposes two-thirds of the 
cost of new equipment during the first half of its life. This, 
which means an annual loss of over $300 million in revenue, 
is designed to encourage industry to keep up its spending on 
new plant and machinery, and the Bill is expected to stimu- 
Jate business in other ways as well. Personal spending may 
also be spurred by the various reliefs for individual tax 
payers, particularly as regards allowances for child care, and 
medical expenses and on pensions. The Bill, which will 
run to about goo printed pages, the longest on record, is 
a complete redrafting, the first this century, of the tax code. 
Under it about $1.4 billion altogether will be lost in annual 
revenue, but it prevents the loss of an additional $1.2 billion 
by extending the present §2 per cent tax on corporations 
until next April. 
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Wheat in the Dark 


LTHOUGH this month’s drought is not yet as se: 

as it was last year, five more states have asked : 
placed upon the “disaster list” which carries the rig’ 
emergency federal aid, and the government is holding ; .\; 
in readiness to resume the buying of beef if the burnin» > 
of pastures forces ranchers to liquidate their herds. Bu: :; 
too late for much of the wheat crop to be affected ; 1. 1) 
a billion bushels are expected to be added to a surplus 0! 
889 million bushels, which in itself is more than suffi 
for the coming year. It is no wonder, therefore, tha 
wheat farmers voted last week to accept a further 1: 
cent reduction in the acres devoted to wheat and di: 
restrictions over the use they may make of their idled | 

The vote for controls this year, however, was noticesh\y 

less enthusiastic, at 73 per cent of those taking part, than 
it was last year when.89 per cent.agreed. Mr Benson. i)¢ 
Secrefary of Agriculture, attributes this to the growing | - 
patience of farmers with the stringent controls which mus: 
accompany high rigid ‘supports for farm prices. Ther 
no question that the imposition of allocations and mark: 
quotas. bears particularly hardly on the small farmer \ 
has just enough land to make a living. “But it is also tri 
that, to some extent, farmers this year were asked to bu 
pig in a poke for, until the farm Bill is voted upon. they 
cannot know exactly at what level their prices will be sup- 
ported. Mr Benson has issued an assurance that this will 
not fall below 80 per cent of parity—an assumed just price— 
whatever Congress does or fails to do. This means a guaran 
teed price of about $1.99 a bushel, less than this year’s 
$2.24 a bushel, but still preferable to the $1.25 guarantce 
which is all wheat farmers could have counted on if they 
had jettisoned controls, 


Electricity in an Election 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT IN OREGON 


N no part of the United’ States does: the question of 
| whether hydro-electric power should be developed by 
private interests or by the federal government assume ‘0 
much importance, economic anid political, as it does in the 
Pacific Northwest. It has been obvious for some time that 
this question would be the main issue in this year’s election 
contests in Oregon, but the arguments have now crystalli::< 
around the two candidates for the senatorial seat. |» 
November the voters will thus have an opportunity to ¢'¥< 
a clear-cut decision between the two methods of providing 
the additional hydro-electricity which is vital to the area. 
The Republican incumbent, Mr Guy Cordon, is the c):<: 
congressional exponent and part author of the Eisenhov:' 
Administration’s policy of encouraging the private financ:'s 
of river developments as the only swift and sure mean: 
obtaining more eléctricity. The Democratic challenge: 
Mr Richard L. Neuberger, a State Senator and a well-kni 
journalist, who is an all-out advocate of public power p'- 
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_ jects as the only answer to the Northwest’s difficulties. 


Mr Neuberger wants the full hydro-electric potential «' 
the Columbia river and its tributaries—30 million ‘:' 
watts, -mnece: chan five timed thet ef ie Demmessce v2!) 
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system—to be developed by a continuation of the federally- 
financed programme that began with the construction of 
Bonneville and Grand Coulee dams in the first years of 
the Administration of President Roosevelt. This undertak- 
ing ground to a halt in 1950, when Congress sidetracked 
domestic public works in order to give a clear run to the 
stepped-up military and foreign aid programmes. Not 
since the outbreak of the Korean war has Congress 
authorised funds for a new dam on the Columbia river 
system. Dams now under construction are expected to 
satisfy the Northwest’s growing need of energy until 1960. 
But after that year the region, which is expanding rapidly 
in population and industry, will be faced 
with a critical shortage of electricity unless 
new projects get under way soon, for these 
massive concrete dams take from six to 
ten years to build. 







Senator Cordon agrees that new projects 
are urgently needed, but he believes that 
private utility firms should now be en- 
couraged to undertake portions of what 
was intended to be an all-federal hydro- 
electric system like that in the Tennessee 
valley. Mr Cordon contends that, since 
Congress is unwilling to finance new 
projects on the Columbia, private capital 
should be permitted to contribute to the 
construction of dams and to make profits 
through the sale of electricity ; enough 
federal funds should be provided in each 
case to pay for those navigation, flood control and irrigation 
aspects of the undertaking on which direct returns 
would be insufficient to cover costs. That is what has come 
to be known as the “ partnership ” policy of the Eisenhower 
Administration. Mr Neuberger argues that the North- 
west’s extremely low electricity charges, which have been 
responsible for the area’s economic growth, are dependent 
on the continued development of hydro-electricity with 
public funds. He also objects to the partnership plan 
because private interests would provide funds for only part 
of each project but would reap all of the return from the 
electricity produced. 


©) CALIFORNIA 


The partnership plan has already been given practical 
effect in the Northwest in a number of ways which will be 
argued over endlessly between now and next November. 
The most controversial example was the decision by the 
Secretary of the Interior, Mr Douglas McKay, a former 
Republican Governor of Oregon and a close political 
associate of Senator Cordon, to withdraw federal support 
from the much-publicised plan to build a high dam in Hells 
Canyon. Construction of the federal dam has been opposed 
by the Idaho Power Company, which sought permission to 
develop that stretch of the Snake river by building a series 
of low dams, and supported by many local groups interested 
in cheap electricity and plentiful water for irrigation. The 
engineering merits of these competing projects are now 
being considered by the Federal Power Commission, but 
no decision is expected until after the election. 


A second example is offered by the long-term contracts 
which have been signed with private utility companies, 
assuring them of a share of the electricity produced in the 
Northwest by federal generators for twenty years, in spite 
of the law which gives public agencies first call on the output 
of all federal hydro-electric projects. A private power com- 
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pany has been given the privilege of completing the main 
Central Oregon transmission line to Klamath Falls, which 
means that this firm will have control over all electricity 
moving into the Klamath Falls area from the Columbia 
basin. The Bonneville Power Administration, the govern- 
ment agency responsible for marketing federally produced 
power in the area, had planned the line as an integral part 
of the unified federal grid system, which has made it possible 
to deliver electricity to any point in the Northwest at 2 uni- 
form price. Furthermore, the Bonneville Power Adminisira- 
tion itself has been reduced in authority. Finally, Senator 
Cordon has introduced in the Senate a Bill to effect a partner- 
ship between the federal government and 
the Portland General Electric Company 
for the erection of a dam at the important 
John Day site. This scheme is regarded 
by local government electricity under- 
takings, rural electricity co-operatives and 
farm and labour organisations as an 
attempt to undermine the integrated 
federal system of the Columbia basin. 


Senator Cordon cannot be said to be an 
Eisenhower Republican even though he 
agrees with the President’s power policy. 
He has opposed much of the foreign aid 
programme and was one of the compara- 
tively few Senators who voted against the 
North Atlantic defence treaty. Mr 
Neuberger, on the other hand, is an advo- 
cate of foreign military and economic aid 
on the broadest scale. On domestic issues it is fair to say 
that Mr Cordon’s record is mor: conservative than that of 
Mr Eisenhower ; Mr Neuberger is far to the left of both. 
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This difference in ideology is, of course, at the base of 
the argument over power development, but views on the 
Northwest’s hydro-electric problems do not divide on strictly 
party lines. It was a Democratic Congress which imposed 
the “ no new starts” policy on the Columbia basin, drawing 
support from midwestern and eastern Congressmen of both 
parties who feared the economic competition offered by the 
West and the South as the result of cheap electric power. 
And, while in Oregon the Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates for the House of Representatives and the Governorship 
are following the respective leads of Mr Cordon and Mr 
Neuberger, in Washington, another state with a major stake 
in the development of the Columbia basin, there is no such 
partisan division on the issue. There both Republicans and 
Democrats generally favour continued federal development. 
It is, of course, hardly surprising that Oregon’s junior 
Senator, Mr Wayne Morse, who bolted the Republican party 
two years ago and now calls himself an independent, is an 
energetic supporter of Mr Neuberger and a sharp opponent 
of partnership. 


* * * 


Correction: —On page 199 of The Economist of July 
17th, the figure for the cut in the annual consumption of 
coal by the American railways should have read 100 
million, not 100,000, tons. 
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Co-existence 


TRAIN recently steamed into the little town of Wolfs- 
A burg on the western side of the interzonal frontier, 
and was greeted like the first transcontinental express to 
America. A band from the Volkswagen works blared 


Cross 


at midnight on the festooned platform. Rejoicing was 
understandable because the train came from Leipzig, and 
was the first for ten years to make the trip to Cologne. It 
symbolised a new policy on the part of the East German 
government, working on Soviet orders. After weeks of 
negotiation between representatives of the east and west 


railway administrations, the interzonal train service is to be 
doubled. 

With the new freedom in passport regulations and better 
transport, traffic has already greatly increased. West 
German professional men and groups of workers are accept- 
ing invitations to all-German gatherings in Central Germany 
(as it is called in the west) in larger numbers than before. 
There are other signs of.a change. In Berlin, for instance, 
Russian officials are attending western parties with hail- 
fellow-well-met manners. But perhaps the most striking 
evidence of softer Soviet tactics is the relaxation of restric- 
tions in the “ forbidden zone ” along the interzonal frontier. 
This zone dated from the summer of 1952, when the Bonn 
and EDC treaties were signed. At that time, Herr Ulbricht 
announced that the “‘ German Democratic Republic ” would 
go full steam ahead towards Socialism, and he made it clear 
that he would seal his state off from the west and strengthen 
the power of the secret police and East German army. As 
a start, the police, acting with a brutality that roused great 
bitterness, cleared a strip along the interzonal border of 
“unreliable” inhabitants and imposed restrictions on the 
rest. Many peasants from all Soviet Germany fled across 
the frontier leaving large tracts of land untilled. 

After July, 1952, the mailed fist was also applied to the 
Soviet Zone churches. The Protestant church did not 
escape, though it is by tradition obedient to the state. Now 
the velvet glove is on Communist hands, and the Protestant 
church has been allowed to hold a huge all-German rally 
at the Soviet exhibition pavilion in Leipzig. Here, anxious 
East Zone questioners, looking for guidance about the 
Communist régime, were spiritually fortified, but also com- 
manded to obey the Obrigkeit. To impress the visitors with 
the new tolerance, Herr Nuschke—puppet non-Communist 
of the East German government—hobnobbed with church- 
men-politicians from Bonn, and gave a public assurance 
that East German critics would not be prosecuted though 
they will be reformed by persuasion. In the effort to 
further the Soviet campaign for unity, “ peace” and opposi- 


in Germany 


tion to atomic weapons in Germany, the Metropolitan 
Nicolai of the Orthodox Church has been roped in. The 
dignitary invited neutralist Protestant church leaders from 
the west to Moscow and sent messages to Leipzig. This 
fraternisation between the heirs of Luther and of Byzantium 
in the stronghold of materialism is one of the queerest moves 
in the whole of Mr Molotov’s game. 

For the general public, the Communists offer better and 
better living. The “new course” introduced in May of 
last year has been continued with limited success, though 
the Russian authorities have helped by giving up the 
factories they had confiscated. The planners have run into 
trouble: They tried to secure more consumer goods by 
raising the working norms on which wages are based, and 
the result was the revolt of June 17, 1953. They cancelled 
the increases, but still try to find means of inducing greater 
productivity. Exports have also to be expanded, and whole 
factories are to be offered to China and the Near East. 
But in many vital fields of production, and in quality, the 
tale is of plans unfulfilled. Concessions have been made 
to the peasants, but food is still scarce. Some farmers were 
recently given savage sentences for allegedly fostering 
livestock disease on a state farm, but such terrorism 
is hardly likely to tempt emigrés to return. It is true that 
food and industrial consumer goods are more plentiful than 
before, but they still lag far behind the German “ Golden 
West.” In real purchasing power, the western D-mark is 
still worth about two and a half eastern marks, and the 
Communists remain at a disadvantage in interzonal trade 
on that account. 

Attempts to catch up with the Federal Republic have 
been easier in the realm of “ sovereignty ” than in standards 
of living. After the Berlin conference, Mr Molotov 
granted an ostensible sovereignty to the German “ Demo- 
cratic Republic,” and has tried to secure recognition of it 
from the Bonn government, the western allies and foreign 
states. He has not succeeded, though it becomes increas- 
ingly difficult not to deal with the East German authorities 
in practical affairs. Mr Molotov intimated, at the Berlin 
conference itself, that he would recognise the Federal 
Republic in return for Bonn’s acknowledgment of the status 
of the East German state. 

The picture from the Soviet side is therefore increasingly 
one of peaceful co-existence between two states. Though 
Mr Molotov has remained fortiter in re, he is certainly 
suaviter in modo. It was evidently decided in Moscow 
last year that the more Herr Ulbricht threatened and cut 
connections with the West Germans, the more they rallied 
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round Dr Adenauer and looked to America for protection. 
If Soviet terms for reuniting a neutralised Germany were 
ever to be accepted, it was essential to appeal to the German 
bourgeois. and to brush up the puppet “ National Front ” 


iw 


as well as to improve eastern living conditions. Mr Molotov, 


it is evident, wants recognition of the eastern republic 
as a sovereign state, because its representatives might then 
in due course negotiate with a Bonn government on re- 
unification without “ interference” from the Allies. One 
day, it is evidently anticipated, West German intellectuals, 
churchmen, industrialists and trade unionists will be so 
used to conferring with Communists that they will start 
organising the kind of elections that Mr Molotov proposes. 
Before that event, the two German states would, according 
to Mr Molotov’s Berlin plan, join his European Treaty 
Organisation, with limited forces pledged not to keep com- 
pany with Americans. In the meantime, active opposition 
in the Soviet Zone is not likely to increase as conditions 
improve and the interzonal trains multiply. Resistance does 
not go with co-existence. It leads, according to a recent 
German Communist forecast, to collaboration. 


Aggression by Locust 


N the old days, even prophets were glad to collect the 
locusts and eat them with wild honey. If the millions of 
insects that escaped went on to destroy the crops and blight 
the countryside with their slime, that was an Act of God 
about which little or nothing could be done. This same 
apathy persists today among most of the indigenous popula- 
tions of East Africa and the Near East. Yet this year the 
locust menace is reaching a new peak ; losses could easily 
run into many millions of pounds. There is no good reason 
why the pest should not be eliminated with the help of 
modern control methods and equipment ; and partly as a 
result of a conference held this month at the Colonial Office, 
the three British territories in East Africa are planning an 
urgent drive to save themselves—and others—from a 

possibly ruinous situation. 
It is the desert locust, not to be confused with the red 


locust, that is causing the fuss. The red locust makes a° 


nuisance of itself further south. Its main breeding grounds 
are in the southern part of Tanganyika and it is being very 
successfully coped with by an international organisation ‘to 
which all the governments with an ihterest in the affected 
areas—the British, the French, the Portuguese—subscribe. 
There is as yet no such international co-operation to settle 
accounts with the desert locust. The governments in 
question are less well assorted ; most are poorer and all are 
more hopeful, in a philosophic way, that the locusts will 
blow over into their neighbour’s fields and leave them in 
peace. And the locusts are making full use of this failure 
to take and concert measures, 

All the countries of the desert zone from India through 
Arabia and Syria to East Africa are periodically afflicted 
by invasions. The locusts coast down wind and can take 
hops of as much as 1,200 miles at a time. They travel with 
the monsoon from India to the Arabian peninsula ; and from 
Arabia swarms fly north or cross into Africa. It is the luck 
of the dfaw whether they land in Egypt, Jordan, 
Ethiopia, Somalia, or East Africa. The last serious invasion 
of East Africa was in the early 1930s, when locusts reached 
as far south as Tanganyika. For no clearly explained reason, 
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a relatively peaceful period followed. But in 1948 2 fresh 
outbreak began. As a consequence a special locust contro} 
organisation was formed in East Africa to fight the s.yarms 
coming over from the breeding grounds in the Arabian 
peninsula. .Teams were sent over into Arabia to de.| with 
the pest at source. This campaign is being organised —anq 
paid for—not by.ghe three territorial governments {irect, 
but by the East African High Commission, a body uch 
maligned by black and white politicians alike, but \. 
none the less doing much unpublicised good work «! this 
sort. Its resources are, however, limited, and as the pest 
began to get on top in Arabia the teams had to be with- 
drawn to administer first aid in East Africa itself. 


This year, reports from the Arabian penin are 
more alarming than ever. Unless drastic action ; 
there is a real risk of a devastating invasion during ' 
six months. The locusts could easily do {15 mil 
damage at a single sitting. Although they do not ea 
or coffee, swarms (there could be hundreds of them, 


h is 


5S mea 


much as a hundred miles square) could destroy the ta- 
tion crops by sheer weight. It is possible to argue that 
these fears will prove alarmist, as in the past ; and thai the 
locusts will fly away into the Indian Ocean and not be 
heard of again for fifteen years. But there seems no good 
reason why the risks should be allowed to continue. The 
East Africans have consequently taken a lead in convening 
a working committee of the, Food and Agriculture Organi- 
sation which will, 
at its September 
session, consider 
ways and meins of 
international- 
ising their private 
campaign. Mean- 
while, they have 
decided to send the 
extermination teams 

back into Arabia 
What is at present 
being done? The 
East African terti- 
tories—with me 
es slight assistance 
= J from the British 
BELGIAN ( ; 1 ©taxpayer—are now 


spending {1 million 
a year on the cam- 
paign. They havea 
team of some sixty 
or seventy trained 
locust officers in the 
field ; they also finance research, both pure (into the 
creatures’ habits), and applied (into methods of destruction) 
to the tune of £200,000 a year. The efforts of the Arab 
states are less well knit. Most have contributed in kind and 
provided teams, but the bulk of the effective international 
work continues to come from the East African terri‘ories. 
There are only two known ways of destroying locusts, 
either by spreading poison bait while they are in the 
hopper stage (they take six weeks to grow wings); or by 
spraying them with insecticides when they are in the alr. 
The former method is by far the more effective: not only 
are the flying swarms far too big to be sprayed efficiently, 
but there is a very real danger to the aircraft if ‘hey 
accidentally get in the insects’ way. 


| 
| 








* 
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To do this the East African High Commission 
-<timates that an extra £250,000 is needed. It argues 
at the locusts, being no respecters of frontiers, should 
fought on an international plane ; that contributions to 

- campaign should be paid on. the same basis ; and that 
United States might even be persuaded to cash in on 

-he good will. The teams that have been sent up from 
st Africa seem so far to have been remarkably success- 
in crashing the barriers which otherwise cut across 

sh relations with the Saudi Arabians and some of the 

r affected countries. It may not prove so easy to put 
peration on the more formal level of international 
entions and responsibilities. But the danger is now 

-at that it should seem obvious even to the most ostrich- 

ied that the only long-term solution is to make a 

ly concerted attack on the infested areas in Arabia. 


Economics of Divided 
Vietnam 


N Vietnam the gunfire is dying down but the economic 
| nsequences of the division of the country cannot yet 
fully grasped. Much will depend on the Viet Minh’s 

de towards French and native firms as well as on its 
lingness to trade with southern Vietnam and with 

But it is already possible to sketch the background 
ast which the relations between the parts of a once 
ited country will have to be worked out. 
lhe population of Vietnam is roughly equally divided 
by the demarcation line. After eight years of war there 
viously no accurate statistics and some estimates have 
lted the population balance strongly in favour of the 
th. The most reliable figures, however, are probably 
published in Le Monde, which has adjusted the data 
ie 1943 census. The total population of the Associated 
States is put at 27.5 million, of which 22.5 million live in 
; and about 11 million people live north of the 
ircation line. It is impossible to predict how many 
will take advantage of the opportunity to migrate south, 
but a large-scale exodus of peasants is unlikely. 

he Viet Minh will find it more difficult to feed its half 
of the population than southern Vietnam. If a summary 
balance-sheet of economic resources were to be drawn up 
the southern section would show more foodstuffs and 
rubber, while the northern part would prove richer in 
mineral wealth. (For more details see The Economist of 
May 8th.) In the present division of the country the Com- 


han 


’ — 


Vietnam 


cultivauon is limited to the basaltic red soil of the south 
and is concentrated in Cochin-China. Rubber exports are 
once again approaching the prewar level of some 70,000 
tons. The whole rice surplus (prewar exports averaged 1.5 
million tons) is also to be found in the south, in the 
Mekong delta, Though output in the Tonking delta is 
estimated at some 1.7 million tons, the north is not self- 
suificient in rice, Will it go on importing rice from Cochin- 
China ? 

With a rice deficit and no rubber surplus the area 
ccupied by the Viet Minh will in the short run prove an 
-conomic liability to its Chinese and Russian allies. But 
potentially it offers great scope for industrial development. 

“, Un, zine, wolfram, manganese, antimony and lead 
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deposits are all to be found in the Tonking region and 
there is room for rapid expansion. Though anthracite 
extraction was only 750,000 tons last year, output had 
exceeded 2.5 million tons before the war and can be stepped 
up rapidly. 

Moreover, not all the wealth is potential. The Com- 
munists now inherit several actual economic centres, parti- 
cularly Hanoi, Haiphong and Nam-Dinh. The latter, in 
the south of the Red River delta, is a textile centre and, 
according to Le Monde, its mills employed 13,000 workers 
in 1940, though only 4,000 in recent months. Hanoi, in 
addition to being a transport and distribution centre, has 
also many branches of light industry ; its population is in 
the neighbourhood of 275,000. Finally, Haiphong, with 
about 160,000 inhabitants, has textile and engineering 
establishments as well as important cement works ; although 
its turnover has declined to about one-third of the prewar 
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volume, Haiphong is still an important harbour and the 
French are very grieved over its loss ; they had hopes of 
keeping it and building it up as a competitor to Hongkong. 

What will be the direction of Haiphong’s traffic in the 
future ? Will north Vietnam continue to import its textiles, 
chemicals, vehicles and other goods from France ? This 
question still remains in suspense as also does the problem 
of the future treatment of French firms which decide not to 
be evacuated. The Viet Minh is clearly keen to Keep the 


’ French specialists ; it has already asked the textile experts 


to return to Nam-Dinh. Its attitude, however, to French 
as well as to native capital is not yet known. M. Mendés- 
France was given assurances that there will be no discrimina- 
tion against French firms. This may mean merely equality 
before an anti-capitalist law. On’ the other hand, many 
French firms hope that the Communists genuinely want 
French collaboration in the transitional period, while few 
people now look beyond July, 1956. 

The race is still against the clock, but the battle is to be 
fought for the moment with economic weapons. The Viet- 
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minh, confident that it will win in the electoral battlefield, 
may well harness French firms for its vital economic task. 
It will certainly appeal to its Communist allies for aid. 
Southern Vietnam has been promised a greater degree of 
independence and French economic assistance. American 
aid will certainly flow in as well. Yet will all this be 
poured down the drain through corruption or inefficiency ? 
Having failed to win on the battlefield will the West prove 
capable of preventing an economic Dien Bien Phu in Indo- 
China ? 





Tito and the Peasants 


FROM A SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


ESPITE the considerable progress of industry, and 

the very-rapid growth of the urban population, nearly 
two-thirds of all Jugoslavs still earn their living from agricul- 
ture. Before 1941 most Jugoslav peasants lived in great 
poverty. For this there were many reasons, but chief among 
them was rural overpopulation. Too many people were 
engaged in producing crops at too low an output per acre, 
there were too few jobs outside the villages, and every year 
the pressure was increasing. Poverty bred political discon- 
tent. When Tito’s Partisans began their national and civil 
war, Many peasants were attracted to them not only by 
the patriotic desire to fight the invaders but also by the hope 
of a social New Deal, which the Partisans proclaimed. Other 
peasants joined Tito’s enemies ; but it remains a fact that 
one of the main reasons for his victory was the support of 
a very large part of the peasantry. 


In the first postwar years the new régime’s agricultural 
policy was an imitation of Soviet policy. This lost it most 
of the peasant support which it had won in war. The aim 
was collectivisation of agriculture. The pressure on the 
peasants was in fact most severe during the two years which 
followed the Cominform’s excommunication—1949 and 
1950. This policy proved a failure, partly because it was 
resented by the peasants and possibly still more because it 
was uneconomic. Since 1952 peasants have been allowed 
to leave collectives, and collectives to dissolve themselves, 
with the result that about two thirds of them have disap- 
peared. Compulsory deliveries to the state have been 
abolished, taxation reformed. The peasants’ pleasure at 
these changes was diminished, it is true, by a new land 
reform carried out in the spring of 1953, which lowered the 
maximum limit for private holdings from 25 to 10 hectares, 
and placed the land thus acquired at the disposal of the 
authorities, who were to use it primarily for the benefit of 
poorer peasants who had been stranded in impecunious 
surviving collective farms. But on balance since these 
changes the lot of the peasants has been much less harsh. 
Nevertheless, several very serious problems remain. 


Whereas before the war Jugoslavia had a large export 
surplus of foodstuffs, in recent years it has had to import 
grain. If it is ever to pay off its large foreign debt, to 
improve its balance of payments, and to pay for the 
materials needed for further industrialisation, it must 
increase its agricultural output. In some important areas 
this still lags behind the not very impressive prewar levels, 
and at present the peasant smallholder has few incentives 
to do better. He lives well, at least in the most fertile areas. 
He eats as much as he likes—far more wheat flour and far 
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less maize than before the war. His children are better 
educated than ever before. But he sees little reason to work 
harder, produce and sell more. Though there are no more 
compulsory deliveries, neavy transport costs limit the oppor- 
tunity to sell direct to the urban consumer, and the producer 
in fact has to accept the low prices dictated by the state 
authorities. Though taxes are now assessed, not on the 
crop but on the acreage of land, and thus are no longer an 
active disincentive to output, they are still considers bly 
heavier than they were before the war. 


The relationship between the prices of agricultural and 
industrial goods is a point on which experts disagree. || 
that can be said with certainty is that, of those articles which 
the peasants need to buy, some are cheaper but others are 
not. Rightly or wrongly, many peasants believe that the 
exchange of products between town and country is so 
unfavourable to them that it is not worth their while to 
make the extra effort. 


But difficulvies in foreign trade are not the only trouble. 
The spectre of rural overpopulation is looming up once 
more. The original five year plan of industrialisation had to 
be scrapped some time ago. Certain “key projects,” of 
major importance to the future of the economy, were 
retained. Many of these have not yet been completed. 
Many of them, like electric power stations, though providing 
employment during their construction, will not require a 
large labour force when finished. Other outstanding indus- 
trial projects have been subjected to severe scrutiny, by 
strictly economic criteria. New industrial construction is 
for the time being forbidden, except for minor local enter- 
prises sponsored by local authorities. In short, the prospect 
of a considerable outlet in industry for the growing rural 
surplus population, for the next few years at any rate, is 
extremely bleak. 


Incentives to Grow More? 


The abandonment of collectivisation does not mean that 
co-operatives are to be discouraged. On the contrary, 
Marxists and non-Marxists can agree that Jugoslav agri- 
culture desperately needs more and better co-operatives, 
for the improvement of crops and livestock, for various 
forms of village industry and to raise technical standards. 
It is not difficult to list the things that can and should 
be done to improve Jugoslav agriculture. Most of them 
are to be found in the ambitious ten year plan approved 
by the Federal and Republican governments. But under- 
lying these practical plans is the deeper problem of the 
régime’s relations with the peasantry. The essence of the 
government’s plans is that agriculture should be improved 
by investment from outside, by action planned from above, 
rather than by the initiative of the peasants themselves. 
The peasants could be given a direct incentive to produce 
more if the prices of their produce were allowed to rise, 
or if their taxes were appreciably reduced. But this the 
government does not wish. To keep prices low, it even 
imports large quantities of Turkish grain, of rather low 
quality and at a rather high price. The total estimated 
revenue for 1954 from peasants’ taxes is 32 milliard dinars, 
while the average yearly investment on the agricultural 
ten year plan is 64 million. A substantial reduction of 
peasants’ taxation would thus provide an incentive at rcla- 
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future imperfect 


Wild animals depend for their food on what they can find. 


ne ra ea aaa 


It is a hand-to-mouth existence. Man, having evolved the idea of 
agriculture, sows to reap. He cozens nature, making her amenable, 
to produce his food when and where he wants it. 
He asks only health and strength to work his fields, 


f peace to enjoy the fruits of his labour and a stable economy 


to ensure that he can sell and buy and exchange. 
The main product of the Fisons business has for a hundred years 
been chemical fertilizers, to enrich the soils of farms and gardens. 
But they make chemicals for medicine and industry too. 


Fisons contribute to Britain’s harvests, health and wealth, 





FISONS LIMITED * HARVEST HOUSE, 
FELIXSTOWE * SUFFOLK cocccesssseveses 


ceccsccvecccecvececccccess Fertilizers * Heavy Chemicals 
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Fisons are also among the largest manufacturers in Great Britain 
of pharmaceuticals, medicinal food preparations and fine chemicals 
fur Industry. Many of Fisons products in these fields are household names. 
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tively small cost. But for political and ideological reasons 
it is not considered desirable. 

There is mutual distrust between government and 
peasants. The peasants will not quickly forget the experience 
of 1949-50. They resent the government's attitude to their 
religion. The Jugoslav Communists regard the peasants as 
unreliable petty bourgeois. Some of the wilder comrades 
have been known to describe them as “class enemies,” 
but they have been told by no less an authority than Edvard 
Kardelj—the Marshal’s right-hand man-—that this is a 
serious error. There can be no doubt of the desire. of 
the Communists to raise the standard of living of the 
peasants. Their anti-religious campaigns they regard as 
humanitarian action, to save the peasants from superstition 
and squalor. The peasants see it differently. 

Jugoslavia has other serivus social problems, among the 
recruits to the working class and the intelligentsia, but they 
are less serious than the peasant problem. Agricultural out- 
put and rural overpopulation are matters of life and death. 
Improvement can come only by a combination of govern- 
ment policy and peasant initiative, by the restoration of 
confidence between the peasants and their rulers, through 
the new types of co-operative or through any other channels 
that may be available. The task is not easy and progress 
cannot be very quick. 


Reshufile in Albania 


HAT goes on inside Albania is really anybody’s guess. 
But the news that does trickle out from this most 
isolated and mysterious of all the Soviet satellites suggests 
that the regime conforms faithfully to the pattern laid down 
by Moscow. The latest development, announced last week, 
is a government reshuffle. The leading figure in the regime, 
Enver Hoxha, has resigned the premiership, and, as first 
secretary of the central committee of the party, is to devote 
all his energies to strengthening and developing the party. 
His rival, Mehmet Shehu, formerly deputy premier and 
minister of the interior, heads the new government. 

In one sense, this is only another round in the inter- 
minable sparring of these two party bosses ; it is almost 
exactly a year since the previous round in which the honours 
seem to have been fairly evenly divided. But it also conforms 
to the trend that has been carefully followed elsewhere 
in eastern Europe—the trend against collective leadership 
and towards a formal separation of party and government. 
It does not necessarily mean that Hoxha is on the way out ; 
Rakosi, who performed the same manceuvre in Hungary a 
year ago, is very far from being a back number today. 
Moreover, there is clearly no intention of blowing softly 
upon the dominant role of the Albanian Communist party. 

In Albania, as elsewhere in the Communist bloc, agricul- 
ture is the government’s chief preoccupation ; the minister of 
agriculture in the new cabinet is also the first vice-premier. 
Agricultural production is stagnating, if not declining, and 
collectivisation has been a signal failure ; by the end of 1953 
only 12.8 per cent of the arable land belonged to collective 
and state farms. Since last summer the government has 


dutifully followed the Soviet “new course” line towards 


the peasants ; investment in agriculture is being stepped 
up, compulsory delivery quotas reduced, and attempts made 
to improve supplies of consumer goods. But incentives for 
the peasants do not go well with a fixed and proclaimed 
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determination to go on with collectivisation ; in 2), 


Case. 
in Albania’s primitive economy, more textiles and shic. + 
not easy to come by in a hurry. Enver Hoxha b.< jug 
announced a “considerable credit” from the Soviet \ pion 
for agricultural machinery, fertilisers and equipm::: {o, 
consumer goods industries. For the regime, mo.) jj] 
depend on the extent to which this credit materialisc.. The 


Albanian Communists’ may not, like some of their c. 
further east, have the Red Army sitting on their c 
but their dependence on Moscow is none the less co: 
for that. 


Divided Bengal 
FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


HE bitter flare-up in East Bengal which has recently 
compelled the Pakistan govermment to concede 
linguistic parity to Urdu and Bengali, is a sharp reminder 
that boundary commissions are not always able to control 
the human urges that lie deep beneath the surface. Bengal 
had long been the problem province of the former British 


India, and the creation by Lord Curzon of a separate East 
Bengal administration from 1905 to 1911 merely served to 
emphasise the distinctive ethnic unity of the Gangetic 
delta. The causes of the partition in 1947 were quite 


different from those of 1905 ; but in both cases the opera- 
tion was carried through in recognition of the existence 


of a Moslem. peasant majority in the eastern wing of 
undivided Bengal and against the wishes of a Hindu 
minority—financially powerful, educationally far ahead of 
their Moslem brethren and by no means insignificant 
numerically. 

Men are as much the victims of their administrative 


past as of any of the other forces of history. The 
Permanent Settlement of Bengal (1793) produced inier alia 
two consequences: first district administration never de- 
veloped in Bengal as in other Indian provinces and Eastern 
Bengal, remote and riverine, especially lagged behind. 
Secondly, Bengal acquired an unusually high proportion 
of bhadralog or educated middle-class recruited from !indu 
joint families with some financial interest in the land. Over 
the years it developed a strong local territorial patriotsm 
and the focus of bhadralog interest was, and is, Calcutta, 
rather than Delhi. Likewise, the Moslem landowners of 
East Bengal and the few successful Moslem businessmen 
and contractors once considered it necessary to maintain an 
establishment in Calcutta such as they now suppor! in 
distant Karachi. But for the Hindus of East Beng! the 
sundered bonds which they once had with Calcutta have 
not been replaced by new ties with Karachi, with which 
they have even less natural affinity than the 33 1 ilion 
Moslems of East Bengal. In differing measure the ‘wo 


_ Bengals present both Delhi and Karachi with proble:s of 


considerable perplexity. In India all Bengalis know ‘>:m- 
selves to be Indian; in Pakistan it is less certain ‘hat 
9 million Hindus of East Bengal regard themse!\:s 4s 
Pakistanis. It might even be that they consider them: <lves 
Bengalis first and Pakistanis only by documentatic”. 
The Bengalis are the Celts of the Indo-Pakistan sub- 
continent. . They have excelled in the arts and profe:: ons, 
and sometimes in administration, rather than in com: <rce 
and industry. Not easily assimilable in the mass, ind: dual 
Bengalis and small groups, who have migrated outsid: »¢i 
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tive state, have frequently risen to positions of high 
nonsibility in public life. Rabindranath Tagore, Bankim 
andra Chatterji, Keshab Chandra Sen and, later, the 
-, Jamini Roy, are among the intellectual’ élite of a 
id that has passed or is passing. Moreover, they 
bed western culture without losing their own. Bankim 
.dra’s novels are the literary heritage of a generation 
vlistic and vigorous young Bengali writers who are 
. to forsake their mother tongue for Hindi, though the 
- represents an expanding publishers’ market. Politics 
jisputation are second nature to the Bengali, whose 
-,,city for political invective develops accordingly. 
( od. individualistic, with little liking for manual labour 
. low emotional flash point, the Bengali is not without 
ierable personal courage. But he can neither be 
ented nor “ pushed around,” and his strong aversion 
: discipline of the barrack square has led to unmerited 
upon the Bengali character. That he has never been 
fied amongst the martial races of India does not mean 

he is a coward. 
iw do these volatile people—an easy prey to alternate 
is of exuberance and morbid depression—fit ‘into the 
pattern of the subcontinent? The answer is not 
easy. In these first formative years, policy in Dethi 
and Karachi follows two main trails: political consolida- 
, and economic advancement by industrialisation. 
Neither is wholly congenial to the Bengali temperament. 
In Annals of Rural Bengal Sir William Hunter wrote 
“the Bengali bears existence with a composure that neither 
accident nor chance can ruffle ; he becomes silently rich or 
uncomplainingly poor. . . his resentment is enduring, but 
unspoken.” Accident and chance have done much to 
Bengal in the ninety years since these words were written. 
Resentment is no longer unspoken and Bengal has totted 
up a lengthy list of grievances, some. real and some 
imaginary, against the powers that be. All of them press 
heavily upon the declining living standards of the Bengali 
middle-class. Neither peasants nor artisans, the Bengali 
middle-classes enjoyed hereditary rights in a rentier-white- 
collar order that is rapidly disappearing. in a welter of 
planning. It remains to be seen whether, in addition to 
his other qualities, the Bengali is also adaptable enough 

to meet the changing ‘times. 


Cards on the Table in Rio 


FROM A CORRESPONDENT 


T (1E Brazilian scene shows three features common in 
Latin America at the present time. First, the com- 
meccial and industrial groups, which have increasingly 
asserted themselves over the older agricultural and export- 
ing interests, are realising that they are all equally depen- 
den’ on a buoyant foreign trade. Second, there ‘s a 
mounting distaste for certain government controls reputed 

operated with fayouritism or worse. Third, inflation 

uch was allowed at large rather as a good genie—is 


at ict seen to be turning on its masters, and there is, , 


talx of putting it back in the bottle. 

\ hough Latin America’s terms of trade have greatly im- 
pr cd since before the war, it has been fashionable policy to 
kee) most of the benefits out of the hands of the farming and 
Muig interests. In some countries the increased earnings 
hav deen dissipated in government spending ; in others they 
hav. been used to support deficit state trading. In Brazil, 
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until the middle of last year, they were largely trans- 
ferred to the industrial sector by progressive overvaluation 
of the cruzeiro, which kept earnings from exports down 
and at the same.time eheapened imports. In the end this 
policy brought about its own failure. Exports were 
inhibited, and a massive flow of imports put the Brazilian 
trade balance some {100 million in the red. 

Senhor Aranha, after his appointment last year to the 
Ministry of Finance, analysed this and other trends with an 
objectivity possible only to one called in to remedy a dis- 
order in which he has had no previous part. He introduced 
virtual devaluation, on the one hand by the addition of, 
“ bonuses ” to export prices, and on the other by the auction 
of foreign exchange to be spent on imports of low priority. 
This caused exports to rise and imports to fall far more 
sharply in the last quarter of 1953 than mere seasonal move- 
ments would have warranted. This effect has been enhanced 


by the sale of stocks held up in 1952—in 1953 cotton exports, 


for example, were five times the meagre volume of the 
previous year. In addition the ill wind that swept polar air 
up the valley of the Parana in June of last year brought about 
such a providential reduction of the coffee crop that, with 
prices up by half on last year, a greater dollar return has 
been achieved with smaller exports. And in the case of cocoa 
Africa’s loss has been Brazil’s gain. 


Profits for Whose Pocket ? 


The new arrangements for selling foreign exchange by 
auction serve to channel profits on rare imports into the 
state’s pocket, to ensure that no enormous arrears in over- 
seas payments accumulate, but also to make the distribution 
of available foreign exchange as automatic as possible. The 
successful campaign of certain newspapers against the former 
methods of the Import-Export Licensing Department 
(CEXIM) had been largely partisan ; but the fact that some 
politicians had such manifold business connections had made 
some ill feeling about-the old system inevitable among com- 
peting importers not holding public office. Similarly, if 
no account be taken of such factors, some of the past fluctua- 
tions of rediscounts by the Bank of Brazil are as inexplicable 
as the path of the planet Mercury without the aid of 
relativity. 

Senhor Aranha and public opinion may, between them, 
have put some of this right; but inflation, the finance 
minister’s third problem, is a harder nut to crack. The cost 
of living, which rose during and just after the war mainly 
because of the positive balance of trade, rose by 6 per cent 
in 1950, II per cent in 1951, 16 per cent in 1952, and 14 
per cent in 1953. The main internal support to inflation 
in the last few years has been the continuous expansion of 
credit; based largely on the deficit spending of central 
government agencies and of the states and municipalities. 
The means of payment increased by 30 per cent in 1950, 
20 per cent in 1951, 18 per cent in 1952, and by 20 per 
cent during 1953. Patriotic economists often present the 


- idea that “ Brazil is trying to do too much at once” as the 


prime cause for the credit expansion, and thus of the infla- 
tion. Senhor Aranha, however, himself pointed out that 
much of this enthusiastic over-investment was in fact devoted 
to luxury or speculative building undertaken to disguise or 
safeguard eatnings which inflation created and would other- 
wise as instantly destroy. 

At first Senhor Aranha tried valiantly to interpose his 
authority between the printing press and the itching fingers 
of the bankers, but to no avail. Another step initiated by 
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him has been to fund much of the public debt by a loan 
on which interest and’ repayments are in dollar drafts at a 
rate of exchange which makes the effective return about 
10 per cent. But Congress turned down another suggested 
measure—a tax to drain away all profits over 12 per cent of 
working capital and reserves. 

The Bank of Brazil has itself recently restrained its loans 
to the public, but not, unfortunately, its advances vo the 
Treasury. Loans by the banking system to the public have 
continued to rise at the same annual rate—some 18 per 
cent—as before the Finance Ministry and the Bank of Brazil 
came under. new management. Prices continue to increase. 
New steps have recently been taken at the technical level— 
the rediscount rate has been raised, and banks must keep 
8 instead of 6 per cent of their sight deposit: with the Bank 
of Brazil. But these measures were tabled only two days 
before the May Day speech in which President Vargas 
announced that the minimum wage throughout the Republic 
would be virtually doubled on July 1st. 

It is, undoubtedly, the President’s duty to safeguard the 
interests of those who earn a miserable {12 per month in 
the capital (and less elsewhere)—all the more so in a pre- 
election year and after the dismissal of Senhor Goulart from 
the Ministry of Labour in February. Yet the result of a 
wage increase of this order, and, to a lesser extent, of the 
higher pension contributions also announced, is certain to 
be another upsurge of all wage costs and of prices. The 
President -has assured. his people that profit margins are 
already generous enough to absorb much of. the increase. 
But in Latin America (and elsewhere) .inflation is _very 
largely a state of affairs in which people know that prices 
will continue to rise. Senhor Aranha was brought in by 
President Vargas to change this atmosphere ; but in playing 
his highest political card of the present rubber, the President 
may turn out to have trumped his Finance Minister’s ace. 


China’s New Constitution 


HE draft constitution of the Chinese People’s Republic 

which was unanimously adopted by the Central 
People’s Government Council on June 14th, should not be 
studied in the abstract apart from the existing facts of power 
in China. Drafted originally by the central committee of 
the Communist party and then passed with slight amend- 
ments through a special committee to keep up the appear- 
ances of “ coalition” government, the new constitution is 
plainly intended to perpetuate not only the leadership of 
the Communist party on a permanent basis, but also the 
personal leadership of Mao Tse-tung. 

The constitution lays down that “all power in the 
Chinese People’s Republic belongs to the people,” and the 
people (except for “feudal landlords and bureaucratic 
capitalists”) are supposed to exercise electoral rights 
through universal suffrage, ‘but their freedom of choice 
between parties is drastically limited. One article declares 
China to be “ a people’s democratic state led by the working 
class and ‘based on the alliance of workers and peasants,” 
and another article makes the “ building a socialist society 
through -socialist industrialisation and socialist transforma- 
taon”. the state’s objective. Since the working class which 
is to lead the state is in China a small minority of ‘the total 
population, the majority in this “democracy ” is constitu- 
tionally left with no function but to follow the leadership of 


the designated minority, whether it approves of it or not ; 
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moreover, since in Communist theory the Communis: party 
alone represents the working class, leadership by the w king 
class is also leadership by the Communist party. 

The writing of “ socialist transformation ” (which 1:-cans 
the expropriation, as soon as is expedient, of all pri: itely 
owned land and capital) into the text of the constii:tion 
means also that it will be unconstitutional to opp: 


the 
social and economic policies of the Communist party » and 
to make sure that nobody will presume too far on the prin- 
ciple that all power belongs to the people, article 19 Jays 
down that “ the Chinese People’s Republic . . . suppresses 
all kinds of treasonable and counter-revolutionary aciiyity 


and punishes all traitors and counter-revolutionaries 

All this is very similar to the constitutional forms of other 
Communist-ruled states, but in the provisions for the 
exercise of supreme authority in the state the new Chinese 
system diverges considerably from: the model set by the 
Soviet Union, In the early days of the Bolshevik revolution, 
when theory was still strongly adverse to any recognition of 
a concentrated personal authority, governing power was 
vested in a Council of People’s Commissars. Lenin became 
chairman of this Council, a position equivalent to that of 
prime minister, but he was not head of the state. 
After Lenin’s death, Stalin’s power was for many years 


CHANGES OF NAME IN NEW. CONSTITUTION 


Existing institution eat? Future institution 

1. Chinese People’s Political|1. National People’s Congress 
Consultative Conference. 

2. Central People’s Government |2.. Standing Committee of 


Council. National People’s Con- 
3. Government Administration gress. re 

Council. 3. State Council. 
4. Revolutionary Military Com- 


mittee. 4. National Defence Council. 


exercised merely as secretary-general of the Communist party 
without official position in the state ; finally he became 
formally head of the government, in which status he has 
been succeeded by Malenkov, but neither has been head of 
the state. The Soviet system which separates the head of 
the government from the head of the state, with the latter 
lacking effective power, may be attributed in origin to the 
example of the French Third Republic. 

The Chinese, on the other hand, have been deeply 
influenced by the example of the United States presidency, 
and the new Communist constitution vests in the Chairman 
of the Chinese People’s Republic far-reaching powers. He 
is, indeed, to be elected, not by direct popular vote, but by 
the National People’s Congress; -he will, however, hold 
office for four years at a time, the duration of the Congress 
itself, and he will nominate the Premier of the State Council. 
He will be concurrently Chairman of the National Detence 
Council, and he can “ whenever necessary” convene and 
preside over a “supreme state conference,” which will 
apparently take the initiative on important matter: of 
policy, overriding the authority of the State Council. 

Thus, although the Chairman of the Republic will have to 
co-exist with a prime minister (the Premier of the State 
Council), his constitutional powers will resembie those o! the 
American- much more than those of the French presi‘cnt. 
It is clear that he is meant to‘hold supreme governing power; 
and not to be a mere‘ceremonial head of the state. For the 
masses of the Chinese people, conditioned by so ™any 
centuries of veneration for the “ Son of Heaven,” his posi- 
tion as head of the state will give him a unique prestige 
such as no mere minister could attain. _Mao evidently m<ans 
to stay where he is‘for the term of his‘ natural life. 
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Fractional Horsepower 
MOTORS © 


BTH fractional horsepower motors are second 
to none in quality and proved performance. 
All types are available in sizes to meet every 
domestic, commercial, and industrial need. 
Precision-built of highest grade components, 
and fully tested, they will give long and 
i trouble-free service. 

No manufacturer can offer a wider choice in 
fractional horsepower motors. Whatever the 
conditions of service or type of drive, there ig 
a BTH motor well suited to the job, 








tm BRITISH THOMSON-HOUSTON company Limited 
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Whether a trip round 
the lighthouse or a 
voyage across the 
world—nickel helps 





A trip on a motor boat—traditional part of a seaside 
holiday—and a voyage to the new world require vessels 
of a very different type. For the motor boat a 12 h.p. 
engine may be adequate, but the Queen Elizabeth can call 
on 160,000 h.p. to drive her 83,673 tons through the water, 
not to mention additional power to provide for the comfort 
of her passengers and the safety of the ship. 

Nickel plays a part in both of them. It strengthens 
and toughens the steels and alloys used in their engines, 
and, in the case of the big ship, goes also into decorative 
metal work, galley equipment and 
navigational aids. Throughout in- 
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dustry nickel helps equipment to 
pefform better and last longer. NICKEE 





One of these is sure to please - 


SONZALEZ BYASS THE MOND NICKEL COMPANY LIMITED 
SUNDERLAND HOUSE CURZON ST. - LONDON W.1 


Sherries of Distinction 
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Gateway to the Continent 


Motorists who are taking a continental holiday this year don’t 
have to know the language to give their car the best. Throughout 
Europe they will find the green-and-yellow BP shield, familiar 
symbol of Anglo-Iranian Oil Company. 

BP petroleum products on the Continent are of the same high 
quality as those on sale in Britain. And that means that there are 
none better anywhere. 


THE BP SHIELD IS THE SYMBOL OF THE WORLD-WIDB ORGANISATION OF 


Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 


LIMITED 


whose products include BP Super and BP Energol 
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Atomic Energy 


O N Sunday the Atomic Energy Authority becomes 
the new owner of the country’s atom factories, 


£ 
OL 


the nine members to the board have 
already been appointed. In the Housé of Commons, 
the Minister of Fuel speaks confidently of “ preparing 
the way for atomic power” and of advanced designs 
f nuclear reactors, of which construction will be under- 
taken within the next five years, The British Electricity 
Authority creates the new office of “nuclear power 
engineer.” In the atomic plants, work continues much 
as before, but the three directors of the plants are now 
full-time members: of the board of the Authority, and in 
future should have a vigorous sense of independence. 

More is involved than a change of name-and responsi- 
bilities. The‘powers and functions of the new Authority 
are not the same as those that were exercised by the 
Ministry of Supply under the Atomic Energy Act of 
1946. The Atomic Energy Authority Act that received 
Royal assent on June 4th sets up a public corporation 
for atomic energy, but it does not create a nationalised 
atomic industry. The Authority takes over as a going 
concern from the Ministry of Supply all the atom plants 
in the country. These are shown on the map ; their pay- 
roll, excluding contractors’ labour, amounts to nearly 
20.000, with an annual wage bill of £12 million. 

The Authority will indeed own these plants. The 
money to run them will continue to be provided by 
the Government but with this difference: it will not 
be concealed discreetly in the Ministry of Supply’s 
Research and Development estimates, but will be voted 
annucily by Parliament. The revised estimate for the 
Current financial year is £53.7 million, including nearly 
{27 :nillion for new plant and buildings. Capital costs 
Must continue to bulk big in the Authority’s expenditure 
for some time to come. These figures cover only its 
civil work. The cost of weapon research and production 


and Industry 


will continue to be borne by the Ministry of Supply. 

There is no intention, however, that the Authority 
should necessarily be the sole owner of all atomic 
resources in the country and every intention that indus- 
try should be encouraged to play as big a part as possible 
in the new industry. This was a guiding principle in 
bringing the new Authority into being. The far- 
reaching powers given to the Ministry of Supply under 
the 1946 Act to control the production and use of atomic 
materials have devolved upon the Lord President of 
the Council, not upon the new body. In this it differs 
from public corporations such as the British Electricity 
Authority which has the exclusive right to sell elec- 
tricity to the public in England and Wales. Nor does 
the Act assume that the Authority should have a de facto 
monopoly as the sole source of atomic knowledge. Three 
clauses give it important powers— 

(a) to provide technical training; 

(b) to sub-contract reseatch to university or industrial 
laboratories; 

(c) to give grants to assist the independent production 
or use of atomic energy and to aid atomic research. 
This opens the way for what it is hoped will become an 
increasingly close co-operation with industry. 

“Atomic energy ” is not used in the Statute book in 
the narrow sense of power generation alone ; the Act 
uses broader words—“ energy released from atomic 
nuclei as a result of any process, including the fission 
process.” Thus it covers all nuclear processes, whether 
they be power generation for electricity or for transport ; 
the production of plutonium (of which electric power is 
an expected by-product) or chemical processes based 
on atomic reactions. It becomes for the first time legally 
possible for any one of these activities to be undertaken 
by private industry unless the Lord President expressly 
forbids it. In particular it paves the way for the 
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building of atomic power plants by the British 
Electricity Authority. The first power plants, such as 
the one now being built in Cumberland, are essentially 
experimental and they will be owned and operated by 
the Atomic Energy Authority which will sell the power 
produced direct to BEA. The generating costs of 
this first experimental installation are estimated to 
average a penny a unit, which compares with capital 
and works costs for new steam stations in Britain of some 
4d. aunit. By the time the scientists are ready to hand 
over the job of building or running such power plants 
to BEA, impending improvements in design should in 
all probability have brought costs down. 

The success of the new organisation will need to be 
measured not only by the number of atomic power plants 
that go up over the country, 
but by the extent to which 
private industry begins to 


participate directly in 
atomic development. Co- 
operation between the 


Authority and industry is 
not something that can be 
worked out overnight. 
Industry starts with a nine- 
year handicap. Even 
though the caretaker 
Department of Atomic 
Energy has been paving the 
way during the past months 
for the greater sub-con- 
tracting of development 
work, especially on projects 
connected with atomic 
power generation, the 
burden of what might be 
described as nuclear engin- 
eering has fallen on the 
staff of the atomic plants, 
who alone possess the 
necessary combination of 
theoretical knowledge and 
practical experience. With 
one or two exceptions, industry’s main contribution 
has been to modify conventional end-equipment to the 
unconventional requirements of scientists. 


* 


This phase should soon be neafing its end. The 
Authority takes over what might be described as a pilot- 
scale industry on the verge of a major expansion. Atomic 
scientists who have been wholly pre-occupied with 

physical problems of making and handling fissile 
materials, the raw materials of their industry, are now 
able to raise their sights and explore the ways in which 
they can use what the Act describes as “the energy 
released from atomic nuclei.” To do this successfully, 
the scientists will need the help, the co-operation and 
the technical know-how of industry, just as industry 
needs their assistance to adapt its processes to the new 
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nuclear technology. The picture of an atomic Authority 
that would act as designer and originator of all nuclear 
developments, a source of blue-prints for the public 
service authorities here and overseas and for industries 
that will build plant to its tested designs seriously under- 
estimates the eventual impact of nuclear technology 
on ‘the industrial economy.) The electricity authorj- 
ties are not the only ones interested in atomic 
power, nor is the interest of other industries 
and countries confined to the building of power 
stations to supply their own factories and plants, 
There are the aircraft and shipbuilding industries; there 
is the chemical industry ; there are the engineers whose 
skills need to be brought to bear on equipment that 
must work in conjunction with atomic piles. It seems 
hardly possible—for ex- 
ample—that research will 
fail to uncover a_ better 
method of harnessing the 
power of the atom than 
using it to boil water, to 
make steam, to drive elec- 


tricity generators. The 
future of these  indus- 
tries is “for better or 


worse linked up with the 
growth of nuclear physics. 
The atomic scientists are in 
a position to surmise how 
atomic energy can be 
applied in these different 
fields, but they lack the 
specialised knowledge of 
engineering design and 
operating technique just as 
industry itself lacks atomic 
knowledge. In the same 
way that liaison has been 
established between the 
caretaker Department of 
Atomic Energy and the 
British Electricity Author- 
ity, similar contracts will 
have to be made with selected companies in other 
industries. 

The two tasks facing the newly formed board will 
be, first, the Authority’s own capital plans and secondly, 
the best way of establishing this liaison with industry. 
There are many practical problems, and security is not 
the least of them ; there may also be difficulties over 
finance and patent rights ; there will, without question be 
problems of human relations. But these are minor 
difficulties compared with the importance to both sides 
of finding a satisfactory working association. It may 
at first be restricted to discussions between scientists 
and engineers about the best design approach to 4 
specific task. But this must be expected to lcad 
eventually to the design and construction of atomic- 
powered equipment by industry. It might be possible 
for the Authority to press ahead and invest its own 
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resources in every promising project, with the prospect 
of an exhilarating growth in the scale of its operations, 
ut it seems more likely to make full use of its powers to 
delegate some atomic responsibilities to the appropriate 
industries at the earliest moment. 

it depends on the initiative of industry whether co- 
operation will eventually evolve into competition. For 
ome time to come designers will rely heavily on the 


Experiment 


N° single industrial development in Britain since 
1 N the war has continued to attract as much profes- 
sional interest from top management in ‘large-scale, 
multi-product industry throughout the world as a 
collection of diverse chemical plants set down together 
since 1946 on a greenfield site at Wilton on the south 

k of the Tees estuary. The problems of expansion 
that faced the board of Imperial Chemical Industries 
towards the end of the last war were not unique. The 
Wilton experiment, ICI’s answer to some of these 
problems, was unique when the decision was taken, 
and seems to be so still. If any potential imitators are 
awaiting a comprehensive verdict from ICI on whether 
the unorthodox organisation that it chose to employ 
at Wilton is the ideal one, they will have to wait some 
time. But the company has spent some £34 million on 
development at Wilton so far, and has another £25 
million firmly in sight, to spend at some £9-{10 million 
a year ; and “ the order of £100 million,” as the capital 
value of Wilton’s installations in 10 to 1§ years’ time, 
crops up rather often in conversation there. That seems 
at any rate strong circumstantial evidence of ICI’s con- 
fidence in its largest postwar experiment. 

The problems which the Wilton complex of chemical 
industry was to answer can be stated simply. As a 
company, ICI is decentralised into twelve divisions, 
each operating with considerable independence in a 
separate field of chemical manufacture, and each 
with its own board and chairman appointed by the 
main board of ICI. By 1943 it was obvious that several 
of these needed to expand considerably after the war. 
Because they were already outgrowing their existing 
sites, or for other reasons, some of these divisions had 
to contemplate expansion on new sites. Suitable loca- 
tions for modern chemical manufacture are not 
abundant in Britain, and the trend of amenity legis- 
lation was to make them rarer. Nor could separate new 
plants necessarily count on the integration of inter- 
dependent chemicals that the older plants possessed. 

Economic and technical factors, therefore, pointed 
towards the concentration of much of this expansion 
on some large new site ; but such a step might obviously 
have strained the functional organisation of the 
company. The solution was ingenious. It was decided 
to bring the plants together ; but that each plant should 
remain a part of the existing manufacturing division, 
and under its complete control. Only the new 
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Authority for technical advice. But companies closely 
involved in the application of nuclear techniques are not 
likely to remain indefinitely in a state of atomic tutelage. 
In the long run, industry may carry a considerable share 
of atomic research and development. Whether it does, 
and with what success, will depend on how soundly 
the new Authority lays the foundations for the “ co- 
operation ” that it was brought into being to promote. 


at Wilton 


site itself was to be managed centrally ; it would offer 
common services—from process steam to accountancy 
—plus a plant construction organisation, to its manu- 
facturing cousins that came to lodge there. It was to 
be governed not by a divisional board, but by a council 
upon which all these lodger divisions would be repre- 
sented—the Wilton Council. 


The site was perhaps a more obvious choice than the 
form of organisation. Tees-side had already been 
recommended tentatively as a site for any entirely new 
concentration of chemical plant for ICI. The emphasis 
at the beginning was upon a concentration of heavy 
organic chemical manufacture. It was becoming 
clear that in the future more of these hydrocarbons 
would be produced from oil instead of coal, and though 
these materials were produced by various of the exist- 
ing manufacturing divisions, some companies might 
have chosen to establish a new division to manage all 
manufacture there. Was there a time when the 
Tees-side complex might have become a division—ICI 
Petroleum Chemicals ? If so, that moment passed ; 
the new concept of a common service site for all the 
divisions that chose to come was established. 

Alternative sites were intensively studied, notably the 
Hull area. But Tees-side had most of what ICI needed. 
It had 2,000 level acres, but not too flat for good natural 
drainage ; the subsoil was suitable to carfy the plants 
envisaged ; it was close to large supplies of good coal 
from Durham ; there are large supplies of good water 
for cooling and processes, and enough drinkable water 
for the boilers and human beings that have more delicate 
palates. ICI has in fact put in a 14 million gallon 
reservoir in the hilly ground above Wilton to give one 
day’s supply in normal running (and pressure for 2 
minutes’ natural supply of water to all its fire services 
before the pumps take over). It is close to a highly- 
developed industrial area for the skilled labour that 
modern chemical industry requires, and in a scheduled 
development area where some labour should, in time (or 
in theory), be “ released ” from the declining Cleveland 
ironstone mines and the rationalisation of the steel 
industry. Local services are good. Wilton generates 
most of its own electricity (as a by-product of process 
steam), but it does some business at certain times, buy- 
ing or selling power, with the grid, and it buys some 
town gas. Its transport services, by sea, rail, and road, 
are excellent. It is close to Billingham, the vast ICI 
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centre on the other side of Middlesbrough. It is 
hard to set these factors in any kind of order. The 
visitor may be mildly surprised to discover that the 
location of this chemical complex close to the deposits 
of Durham brine and anhydrite was by no means the 
predominant consideration. Such oddities are not 
unknown in the chemical industry. The original choice 
of Billingham, for example, as a site for synthetic nitrate 
production seems to have been clinched by the fact that 
a small local power station had electricity to spare. 


The company took a year’s option on the Wilton site 
in mid-1945. Early in 1946 it learned that Dorman 
Long had bought a 680-acre strip of land between 
Middlesbrough and Redcar separating the Wilton site 
from the Tees waterside, to build its Lackenby works. 
Some hurried negotiations followed by which ICI 
secured a }-mile-wide “corridor” across the Dorman 
Long land to the river frontage. Along this corridor it 
brings in oil from the Tees wharves and tank farm ; 
exchanges intermediate products with Billingham 
through “ the Link,” a series of pipelines that dive in a 
tunnel under the Tees bed ; and moves the solid and 
liquid effluents from its manufacturing plants out to a 
tipping area and river (the flow of effluent liquid being 
governed by a sidereal clock). Later ICI bought about 
another 2,000 acres of rough hill land adjoining the 
plant in order to secure “Wilton Castle,” a late 
Victorian country house, as an administrative head- 
quarters for planning the construction. Local and 
national authorities co-operated. The three local 
councils whose boundaries trisect Wilton have built 
nouses for key workers, and there is a widely termed 
planning consent, even though this did require one 
major alteration in the layout originally intended. 


Today there are more than a dozen of these manu- 
facturing plants, belonging to six ICI divisions, at 
Wilton—though the interconnection and exchange of 
intermediate products among them make identification 
of “a separate plant” not wholly simple. They are 
fitted, as yet loosely, into the network of ring roads, 
the sidings that sweep in a curve from the Middles- 
brough-Saltburn line of British Railways and the 
orderly tangle of pipelines, carried in vast concrete 
“duct ” trenches below ground level, that have replaced 
the characteristic overhead pipelines of older chemical 
plants. The main item of manufacturing plant on the 
site is the Billingham Division’s thermal oil cracker and 
olefines plant, from which ethylene is used for the 
plastics division’s polythene plant and as one of the 
main ingredients for the “ Terylene ” plants now being 
built at Wilton. The other main products of the cracker, 
petrol refined to premium grade, propylene, and tail 
gases containing hydrogen and methane, are pumped 
to Billingham for further use or disposal. A paraxylene 
plant to provide the second main ingredient of 
“ Terylene” depends partly on petroleum products 
from the cracker. Phenol and urea come from 
Billingham for the older plastics. The propylene 
from Wilton, converted into acetone at Billingham, 
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finally returns as methyl methacrylate for W)\jon’, 
Perspex plant. The ethylene stream from {he 
cracker also goes into Lissapol N, a syn: 
detergent made at Wilton, into the glyco! 
for ordinary sale and for “Terylene”? It recuires 
chlorine for conversion into ethylene oxide for :: 
products, and one of the world’s most modern c! 
plants has been set up on the site for this and othe. 5; 
cesses. The “ Terylene ” plant, not yet handed « 
process management, is being doubled in capaciiy : 
phthalic anhydride plant is under construction ; and the 
synthetic “rubber-like materials” will come 
among other new ICI ventures. 

To these plants, among others, the Wilton organi- 
sation offers engineering services, technical, accoun:ing 
personnel and clerical departments. It arranges for the 
transport of employees to and from the plants, feeds 
them there, supplies welfare and medical services. [i 
will plan with divisional engineers and build to their 
requirements any item of plant; but the division is 
equally free to bring in outside consultants or contrac- 
tors, and this seems likely to be done for the second oil- 
cracking unit. Only slightly over 300 acres have been 
covered on the 2,000-acre site. The manufacturing 
managements estimate their service requirements on the 
site as far in advance as possible and the Wilton 
managers plan to have them available in time ; here 
the boiler plant, and the power-steam balance it 
involves, are among the main items in Wilton’s own 
expansion plans. Of the 5,000 workers now employed 
at Wilton, more than half are still on construction, 
though the manufacturing labour force is growing— 
slowly, since much of the new plant put in is almost 
wholly automatic. 

As an experiment in combining diversity and decen- 
tralised management with the advantages of concentra- 
tion in chemicals manufacture, Wilton cannot but 
impress the outsider. To assess the eventual success of 
the common service organisation, in the long run, may 
be an extremely difficult task—in an industry where 
accountancy has inevitably to be arbitrary in its a!loca- 
tion of joint costs. © Wilton transfers all services and 
materials at cost and therefore has no profit and loss 
account itself, proportionate shares of its overhcad 
charges being allocated to each lodger division. As it 
continues to grow, some strains may be put upon the 


’ organisation formulated in 1946 ; its labour policy, for 


example, has to take careful account of possible con/iicts 
between divisional and local loyalties.. Wilton accounts 
for only about one-fifth of ICI’s expenditure on new 
plant in Britain since the war, and there are various 
types of expansion for which it miay never be chosen as 
a landlord. But the plants concentrated at Wilton today 
are operating most successfully, and for certain projccts 
Wilton can offer room and services with greater ©0n- 
venience and lower costs than a manufacturing division 
could find anywhere else. The particular form of 
organisation chosen remains experimental ; but [CI 
feels that Wilton could be successfully run in more 
than one way, 
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Rhodesian Loan Success 


STMENT markets have slipped back and then 
ered. The surprising fact is not that they slipped 
t that the check should have been so slight. If 
have lost some of their resilience they remain very 
On Tuesday the Financial Times Index of Govern- 
curities was 116.15 compared with 116.30 a week 

The industrial index at 158.3 was actually a little 
ie figure of 1§7.8 a week earlier. Incidents in the 


ist were occasions for pauses rather than for sharp 


In no section was this more evident than gilt-edged 
,ood buying from the institutions was already making 
innings of a further advance by Wednesday after- 

oon as it became known that the first London loan 
Rhodesia~-Nyasaland Federation had been a marked 


t issue of £10 million 4 per cent stock 1972-74 at 
was attractive to investors even in the relatively 
irable atmosphere of Wednesday morning when the 
‘ened for a brief’ 5 minutes and were quickly sub- 
approximately twice over, applicants for up to 
receiving full allotment and larger applications about 
cent subject to a minimum of £1,000. It does not 
that the “ stags ” ventured out. The stock opened 
sday at a small premium and quickly rose to 4 
i, a level from which the market would not be 
{ to see it improve. In the more active markets 
ek earlier the issue could easily have been an 
‘sing success. As it was, it gave further evidence 
ipacity of the gilt-edged market to handle the 
w of gilt-edged issues which must be expected 
uc, even if it slackens during the holiday months. 
2 the prospective borrowers in that market is New 
which expects to make an issue for {10 million in 
iter in the year to provide part of the cost of a 
orks programme estimated to cost £71 million. 
malised gas and electricity industries must also 
ied to seek fresh capital soon. 


freer Commonwealth Markets 


ER plans for the dismantling of some of the import 
(rictions imposed by nearly all Commonwealth 
‘sin the crisis of 1951-52 have been announced by 
‘ealand and South Africa. Mr Holland, New 


d’s Prime Minister and Finance Minister, announced 
“ck in his budget speech that the dominion aims at 


abolishing its system of exchange allocations altogether at 
the end of the year, though imports are still to be restricted 
through the ordinary licensing procedure. This relaxation 
will put an end to the twin prongs of import control 


that New Zealand has operated since April, 1952. The 
total value of imports has been held to a percentage of 
imports in the base year of 1950 (for 1954 the percentage 
is 75) by allotting exchange to importers. In addition, 
certain goods have remained subject to specific licensing 
control. The list includes imports from the dollar area and 
Eastern Europe and imports of cars from all countries. The 
application of these restrictions has been substantially eased 
in recent months ; imports of cars have risen substantially 
above the low level of a year ago, and in the spring specific 
relaxations were made in controls over imports from the 
dollar area. 


The promise of further relaxations will certainly be 
welcome to British exporters. Despite the recent improve- 
ment in trade, exports to New Zealand at £58.7 million 
for the first half of this year, were still much below their 
level of £72.2 million in the first half of 1952. On a longer 
view, some fillip to sales of British goods in this market 
should be provided by the release of around {11 million 
of spending power through concessions in income tax and 
the sales tax announced by Mr Holland in his budget 
speech. 


The announcement of some further immediate relaxa- 
tion of import control in South Africa is essentially a 
follow-up operation after the general increase of five per 
cent in import quotas made early this month. The present 
liberalisation is designed to relieve specific shortages of 
consumer goods. . It will nevertheless prove useful to British 
manufacturers of mustard powder, infants’ knitted cloths, 
watches and clocks, cutlery, lawnmowers, sewing machines, 
and fountain pens. Additional import permits are to be 
issued for these and a few other items ; but total imports 
remain restricted by quota to less than half of imports in 
1948, when import control was first imposed. The Governor 
of the Reserve Bank of South Africa, Dr de Kock, has 
however intimated that a substantial easing of import con- 
trol may be expected next year—and perhaps also its total 
abolition in the not too distant future. 


Wider Use of Sterling 


S usual the only important new material in the annual 
A report of the Bank of England is that relating to the 
use of sterling in international trade. This year the figures 
are great news. They show an extraordinary expansion in 
the dimensions of sterling transfers between bankers and 
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traders outside the sterling area. These transfers, exclud- 
ing those to and from American account countries and 
excluding also transfers between countries in the same 
monetary areas, amounted to £802 million in 1953 com- 
pared with £379 million in 1952, £463 million in 1951 
and £298 million in 1950. The increase springs from 
three causes. 

The first was the extension of arbitrage transactions 
between a number of European currencies in May, 1953. 
The arrangements at first applied only to spot transactions, 
but in October, 1953, they were extended to forward 
operations, normally for periods not exceeding three 
months. The compilers of the Bank of England report, 
speaking from first-hand knowledge, say: “The London 
Foreign Exchange market was quick to make use of the 
increased opportunities afforded by the introduction of 
European arbitrage.” The second reason for the excep- 
tional increase in the amount of sterling transferred 
between non-resident accounts was the extension, also in 
1953, of the freedom by which sterling could be trans- 
ferred between the accounts of authorised .banks in all 
countries participating in the arbitrage scheme. Thirdly, 
the wide use of sterling in international trade was due to 
the further reopening of commodity markets, allowing 
merchanting transactions between non-sterling countries on 
a sterling basis. Such transactions, including those allowed 
under commodity market schemes, amounted to {£142 
million in 1953. That figure actually showed a small drop 
on the revised figure of {150 million for 1952. But the 
1952 total was abnormally swollen by the hectic August 
fortnight of that year when for a brief and unrepeatable 
spell general sanction was given to resell to countries 
in the European Payments Union commodities bought with 
dollars. At the beginning of the twelve months to February, 
1954, covered by the report, commodity market schemes 
had been introduced for cocoa, coffee, lead, raw sugar, 
rubber, tin and zinc. During the ensuing twelve months 
further schemes were inaugurated to cover dealings in copper 
and grain, and terminal transactions in wool. 

The Bank’s report provides a useful description of the 
place of the commodity markets in Britain’s shop window. 
Before the war, the commodity markets in the United 
Kingdom formed an essential part of the sterling system. 
Although their direct contribution to the external income 
of the sterling area was by no means negligible, their chief 
significance was that they offered to holders of sterling in 
any part of the world a comprehensive range of basic 
products and that, together with the other .main con- 
stituents of the system (the banks, shipping lines and the 
markets for money, freight, insurance, etc.), they provided 
the necessary services for the finance and movement of 
such products. Thus, these markets assisted in -making 
sterling a currency for which its holders found constant and 
ready use. 


“No” Again to Option Dealings 


S speculation an evil ? The Council of the London Stock 
Exchange, by its renewed refusal to allow option dealings, 
implies that it is. On the Johannesburg Stock Exchange, 
where option dealings flourish, the contrary view seems to 
prevail. In the prewar London market there were no qualms ; 
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option dealing was well developed, specialised, and at times 
active. Option dealers used to meet the investor’s hunch 
that such and such a share was likely to rise or fall by selling 
the “put” or the “call” or the “put and call” of the 
shares for a three months’ run. Some jobbers used the 
facility to cover their short sales or to avoid taking too much 
stock on their books. Normally the option dealer would 
cover himself in part against his risk by buying or selling 
half the stock represented by his option transactions. 

Clearly there is a strong speculative element in all option 
dealing by the public. The operator who buys the “ put ”— 
the right to sell at an agreed price—or the “ call ”—the right 
to buy at that price—is always hoping to make money on 
the rise or fall of the market. He is never investing for a 
dividend income. Equally clearly markets which include 
option facilities tend to be more active ; the operator can 
deal with larger numbers of shares, for a smaller commit- 
ment. When, as at present, the market is active and brokers 
well employed, the demand for a resumption of option deal- 
ings is of interest mainly to the small group of prewar option 
specialists, such as the four jobbing firms and seven Stock 
Exchange members whose petition has now been refused. 
Indeed, a forceful argument could be adduced that a time 
of active markets and rising prices is not the best moment 
to widen the facilities for speculators. 

But the Council has not used that argument ; it has not 
used any argument at all. It says, with more emphasis than 
on previous occasions, that the application had been con- 
sidered “ from every point of view ” and that the restoration 
of option dealing would not be in the best interests of the 
Stock Exchange. The public is left to guess whether the 
Council has independently decided to wash its hands of 
options, or whether it has tested the views of higher authority 
on what it may regard as an issue of public policy. Whether 
the Council has refused because it thinks that the timing 
of the request was wrong or whether at all times it would 
oppose options with their implied opportunity of making 
money on a falling, as well as on a rising, market, it is certain 
that the issue has not been settled for ever. These requests 
will continue to come forward from time to time. And 
sooner or later the occasion will arise when it will be beyond 
argument that a broader market, including a few more 
speculators, would help the City. 


Squabbles in Wardour Street 


6 Me disputes in the British film industry that the Board 
of Trade last week suggested should go to arbitration 
are ultimately concerned -with the division between exhibi- 
tors, renters and producers of the extra £3} million of 
box-office proceeds that should accrue this year from the 
reduction in Entertainments Duty. The immediate dead- 
lock has resulted from the preliminary positions for that 
bargaining that certain sections of the trade have adopted. 
In the normal commercial division of box-office reveziues 
within the industry, the exhibitors would pay about 35 pet 
cent in film rentals, leaving themselves some £2} million of 
the extra net takings ; from these extra rentals, the ‘lm 
renters would retain about £400,000, and pass on some 
£800,000 to film producers. On last year’s form, perbaps 
£575,000 of this sum would go to foreign producers and 
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225,000 to British. Any major adjustments to these 
‘hares would come primarily from alteration in the scale 
of the “Eady levy ”"—the payments that are made by 
.xhibitors into a fund for distribution direct to producers 
of British films. 

rhe present scale of levy has been running at some £2.8 
million a year, and providing producers of British features 
with additional revenue equivalent to about 40 per cent of 
ric total rentals paid on their films—perhaps 60 per cent of 
«ae amount that the producers themselves normally get from 
these rentals after distribution is paid for. The levy gives 
producers of short films additional revenues equivalent to 
about twice what they earn in the normal commercial way. 
lhis levy is still formally “ voluntary ”; it was renewed last 
autumn under the threat that if exhibitors would not consent 
o pay the’ Board of Trade would make it statutory. But 
the agreement reached in November stipulated that “ failing 
any reduction in Entertainments Duty,” the levy should be 
reduced from August this year to a scale that would yield 
only about £2.3 million a year to supplement the producers’ 
earnings. The Cinema Exhibitors’ Association chooses to 
interpret “ failing” as “regardless of” the reduction in 
duty actually granted since ; for this reason, and because 
certain conditional negotiations with the renters over scales 
of rental have not been completed, it has instructed its 
members, from next week, to pay levy only at the reduced 
scale—pending any agreement over adjustment of levy to 
share out the duty now remitted. The British Film Pro- 
ducers’ Association argue that this is a breach of the 
November agreement, and have been supported by the two 
main cinema circuits with production interests, Associated 
British and the Rank Organisation; the Rank circuits, 
indeed, have resigned from the exhibitors’ association. 
Several hundred cinemas, already, do not pay the levy at all, 
arguing that they cannot afford to ; the cinema employees’ 
union is demanding that before any other sections of the 
industry get any of the amount remitted in duty, their wages 
should go up ; and the film technicians’ union, emboldened 
perhaps by an extremely generous award on laboratory 
wages, is once again suggesting that one film circuit should 
be nationalised to favour British films. The situation in 
the British film industry, in other words, has returned to 


normal. 


Hire Purchase Faces Competition 


FTER the removal of the Board of Trade restrictions on 
A hire purchase, traders are taking advantage of their new 
freedom to accept less than 334 per cent as an initial pay- 
ment and to spread the instalments over longer periods than 
18 months on goods which were previously controlled. 
Terms have not yet settled down, but a rough pattern is 
emerging. The figures give an approximation of the current 
terms. There remains a fringe of easier terms offered by 
a minority of traders. There is also a substantial range of 
commodities that were not under control at the time when 
the Board of Trade order was withdrawn: furniture is still 
offered for a fo per cent down payment with payments 
spread over one to two years according to the value bought. 
Pedal cycles were controlled on the basis of a maximum 
Contract of one year and a minimum deposit of 25 per cent. 

Trade associations have generally been diffident about 
offering advice to their members, not least because hire pur- 
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chase terms depend both on the value of the goods bought 
and their durability. The Hire Purchase Trade Association 
has felt unable to give formal advice, though it maintains 
its traditional view that a substantial down payment is essen- 
tial to satisfactory hire purchase trading; the Radio and 
Television Retailers Association has given unofficial support 
to the idea of a minimum deposit of 10 per cent and a 
maximum contract of 2 years, The most useful contribution 
so far comes from the representatives of the big stores, 
though not as the official policy of the Retail Distributors’ 
Association. It is suggested that the department stores 
should make a principle of stating clearly the price charged. 
That implies a clear statement both of the cash price and 
what the customer has to pay on hire purchase—not merely 
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Spread of 


Article | Down Payment | 


Instalments 







Motors (new)............. 25 per cent 2 years 
Motors (second hand) ..... 20 per cent 18 months 
BREED, a cnnscdiovecsevoes 10 per cent 2 years 
Rofrigeratots. «2.2 .cccccee 10/15 per cent 5 years 
PoGal cycles oo. ces esccnde él 9/12 months 


the down payment and the amount of each instalment but 
also the number and frequency of instalments, or a statement 


of the balance to be spread over the instalments. As a 
general rule it is suggested that the initial down payments 
should not be less than ro per cent of the cash price and that 
the spread of the instalments should not be greater than two 
years, with the provisoes that for many types of goods 
higher down payments and shorter contracts are desirable 
and that department stores generally feel that single instal- 
ments of less than about {1 are not economic. 

This is useful and careful thinking with which the other 
interests will not disagree. Much can be done by applying 
it to shop window displays and brochures by traders 
themselves. There may also be a further sequel. The 
newspapers have in recent years tried to exclude misleading 
merchandise descriptions from advertising copy. The idea 
is being mooted of enlisting their help on misleading hire 
purchase terms. Discussions between the Newspaper Pro- 
prietors Association, the Retail Trading Standards Associa- 
tion and the Retail Distributors’ Association seem to be 
indicated. 


Peak Output of Paper 


RODUCTION of paper and board, which tends to move 

with business prosperity, rose to new postwar peaks in 
the first quarter of this year. Total output of paper was 
five per cent higher at 43,400 tons a week, which was Io per 
cent above the prewar average. All the main types of paper 
shared in the increase except newsprint, output of which was 
almost unchanged at 12,200 tons a week, compared with a 
prewar average of 15,400 tons. The newsprint industry has 
been working at the limit of existing capacity, but has not 
yet replaced all the facilities destroyed during the war. Total 
output of board rose by about 4 per cent in the first quarter 
to 17,200 tons a week, which was 53 per cent above the pre- 
war average. Supplies of paper generally are still somewhat 
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A new view of TI 


isolates a modern truth: today we live TI. 

Jet pilots need TI; great liners plough the seas TI. 
The doctor plunges TI into his patient’s arm. 

The housewife cooks and washes up TI. Travel by 
bicycle or bus is TI travel. Sportsmen play TI. 


Consider any constructional or engineering 
project and you are considering some part, or part 


of a part, that is TI. Pre-fabricated sections ; 


steel or wrought aluminium: precision tubes of every 


sort and size; pressure vessels: rolling mills, electrical 


equipment—all this is TI territory. 


Each of TI’s many manufacturing companies 
has a mind and ideas of its own, but behind all of 
them are the combined skills and experiences of the 


many trades TI follows. 





TUBE INVESTMENTS LIMITED 
THE ADELPHI, LONDON, W.C.2 


TRAFALGAR 5635 
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| Drambuie originated in the Isle of 
| Skye where it was made in accord- 
ance with the recipe presented to a 
| Mackinnon by Prince Charlie in 
| 1745. The secret remains in the 
| same family to this day. 


Drambuiew 


EDINBURGH 


THE DRAMBUIE LIQUEUR CO. LTD., 
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GREEK FISHERMAN by Nicholas Egon 
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i. tow demand. For packaging paper, demand has been 
sti ulated not only by the rise in industrial production and 
c\ orts but also by the return to competitive markets in 
food ‘tulfs and the introduction of self-service stores. The 
or ath of paper production was partly at the expense of 
cocks. Stocks of woodpulp for paper-making suffered more 
‘an the usual seasonal decline, dropping by nearly 20 per 
cer, 10 270,000 tons at the end of the first quarter and in 
(0 2§0,000 tons, equivalent to about 8 weeks’ consump- 
In May and June, however, stocks are believed to 
risen by about 30,000 tons, Stocks of waste paper fell 
per cent in the first quarter to 80,000 tons, the lowest 
level since January, 1951. 
: paper makers’ profits have recovered sharply from 
ession of 1952. Moreover the rise this time owes 
> the artificial element of price inflation of stocks and 
ch. turnover on a rising market. Prices of Scandinavian 
word pulp have risen only moderately in the last nine months, 
and prices for shipments made in the third quarter are the 
same as in the second. Paper-making activity appears to 
be limited only by the restrictions’on imports of woodpulp. 
In the second half of this year, however, supplies should 
be rather larger than in the first half, assuming that prices 
| unchanged. Imports of woodpulp from Scandinavia 
and North America have been set at more than £35 million 
npared with a revised total of £303 million in the 
first half. Import quotas for all types of paper (excluding 
newsprint) and beard have: been raised from just under 
f15 million to about £154 million fob. Imports of news- 
print, which are. also controlled, are expected to rise by 
about 100,000 tons to 375,000 tons in the year ending next 


June. Together with about 400,000 tons from the home 
mills, the total supply of newsprint would be 775,000 tons, 
compared with a consumption of some 1:1 million tons 
before the war. 


“ Gussies ” Bounding Profits 


HE speculative. type of investor who chose Great 

Universal Stores. for his stake in the 1954 Stock 
Exchange boom can have nothing to complain about. All 
reasonable hopes have been fulfilled though not all the 
wilder market guesses: trading profits have jumped from 
{11.4 million to £1§.§ million; the final dividend of 45 
per cent on the Ordinary and.“ A” Ordinary shares makes 


a total of 60 per cent. Allowing for the 50 per cent scrip 
issue of last October this is equivalent to a rise from 
33; Per cent to 60 per, cent on the present capital. A 
lurther free scrip issue, this time of 100 per cent, makes 


up the total.of the imvestor’s reward. The “A” ordinary 
§s. units whieh stood at 51s. 9d. at the beginning of the 
yeat reached 85s. on. Thursday, after the results were out. 

~ Gussies” have swum to prosperity with the help of 
two !avourable currents: the rise in retail sales, and the 
growth of hire purchase trading. ‘The second has been 
particularly matked in the furniture“ business and no doubt 
owes much to the housing drive. The’ preliminary figures 
do n ' show the volume of hire purchase: debtors (last 
year {33.5 million) nor the volume of instalment credit 
sales last year £7.§ million) but bounding profits suggest 
that instalment trading has continued to flourish. Even 
how shareholders see one more good hope in front of them. 
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~§ million was again charged in the year 
} 31st for the now defunct Excess Profits Levy. 
sum was was greater: than the net cost of the last year’s 
and “A” ordinary dividends. So if the mainten-_ 

ance Of profits can be assumed a larger sum should be avail- 
















Year ended 
March 3], 
1953 


Year ended 
March 31, 
1954 









Consolidated trading profit ........ 15,487,742 
PN So rows tis ce dncanaween 781,312 
AM is eh Cas ass coe bc RSs kekes 9,197,490 
Net consolidated profit—after tax.. 4,760,768 
Ordinary dividend............ce0 1,346,907 
Ordinary dividend (per cent)* ..... 60 
Gendial reberves: oo Ses cs cede k's 2,292,797 


pet 792, 986, 722 


* 50 per cent scrip issue in October, 1953, ranks for dividend 
this year. 


able next year—and even after the past year’s heavy tax 
charges equity dividends were more than three times 
covered. Investors still recognise those prospects by buying 
“ Gussies ” to yield a shade over 3} per cent, but after the 
great rise of recent months, the shares are bound to become 
more sensitive. One sign of that nervousness was the 
sudden dip of 2s. 74d. in the price of the “ A”. ordinary 
units on Wednesday just before the results were announced. 
It suggests that the sellers were hardly steady-going long 
term investors and perhaps that a few of them had more 
stock than they felt certain of holding. 


Productivity in Gas 


HE new “ Rochdale” process for making gas; which is 
now in commercial operation at the Partington works 

of the North Western Gas Board, has never been tried by 
the gas industry before, though it was first chanced upon 
as far back as 1917. That was in the course of work on the 
production of the explosive toluene (the second “T” in 
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TNT) ; the process was put forward again in 1928 during 
experiments in steam economy. The “ Rochdale” system 
is simple enough ; it consists of injecting gas at the base of 
vertical gasmaking retorts in order to speed up the heating 
process and thus the rate of gas making and coal through- 
put. Ordinarily steam is injected to cool the coke before it 
is discharged from the bottom of the retort ; the carburetted 
water gas used in the new system not only acts as a cooler 
it also carries most of the heat back up the retort for re-use. 
As a result, the time required for carbonisation is approxi- 
mately halved and twice as much work can be got out of 
substantially the same plant—the few alterations needed add 
only about § per cent to‘its original cost. But coal accounts 
for a good three-quarters of gas-making costs. Preliminary 
estimates of costs based upon three years’ development 
work and less than two months’ production experience 
suggest that the extra gas obtained from Rochdale retorts 
will cost about a quarter to a third less than a similar 
quantity of extra gas obtained from orthodox retorts, but 
these are highly tentative figures. Any benefit gas users in 
the North West can expect to obtain from this economy will 
depend upon the rate and extent to which gas making plant 
is converted. : 

This process is also one of the ways in which the gas 
industry may be able to use lower grade coals for carbonisa- 
tion. A Rochdale retort carbonises blended coals at almost 
the same rate that conventional vertical retorts carbonise 
good quality coals. The gas industry, which has been find- 
ing it increasingly difficult in recent years to obtain the 
grades of coal it has been accustomed to using in the past, 
has lately been experimenting with various ways of using 
lower grade coals, as well as other raw materials for gas. 


No Industrial Code 


HE report on human relations in industry, published 
last week by a sub-committee of the National Joint 
Advisory Committee to the Minister of Labour, contains 
nothing new, but it is nevertheless the first statement on 
this specific subject that has been issued jointly by 
employers, trade unionists, and the Government. The 
report repeats the call for greater efforts throughout all 
industry to maintain and improve relations between indi- 
viduals, and it goes on to suggest that the Government and 
the press could be much more concise and consistent in 
their pronouncements, and that firms, employers’ organisa- 
tions, and trade unions should become more acquainted 
with the activities of professional and other bodies 
at work in the industrial relations field. Relations 
between employers’ and workers’ organisations in this 
country have improved considerably in recent years ; what 
is now needed is similar improved relations at the factory 
level. The sub-committee rightly places the primary 
responsibility for this task with employers and manage- 
ment, who can do most to foster mutual respect and con- 
fidence by the way in which day-to-day problems are handled 
over a long period. Apart from exhortation, setting up 
suitable machinery where. private arrangements have fallen 
down, and generally giving help where help is needed, there 
is little else that the Government can do. 
This statement seems, incidentally, to be the last relic of 
the code of industrial relations that was drafted by the 
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Conservative party in its Industrial Charter seven years 
ago, Early in the life of the present Government the (harter 
was examined by all government departments concerned 
and an industrial code was prepared. But the \-:iongj 
Joint Advisory Committee, to whom the code wis syb. 
mitted, holds the view that codes of conduct for 
are not the best way of making further progress. 


in iustry 


Coal for the Grate 


Pp to the middle of July, the recorded consump:ion of 
U coal in Britain this year was nearly 4 million tons 
more than last year. Temperatures have been markedly 
lower—1.7 degrees down on the average of the first 28 
weeks—while industrial activity has been booming. Pro- 
duction is now about 14 million tons higher than at this 
time last year, primarily on account of the normal day’s 
work that replaced the Coronation holiday of 1953. The 
result has been a lower level of stocks, which at present 
total about 163 million tons, two million tons down on 
the year. 

Coal supplies have not yet limited the rise in industrial 
output ; with a surplus of coal available on the Continent 
and tonnage easily available, there seems no reason why 
they need do so this winter, even if the Nationa! Coal 
Board has to import more coal than it originally planned. 
But if the present level of coal exports is to be maintained 
over the next year or two, and European coal consumption 
rises again, economy in fuel will become imperative. The 
National Industrial Fuel Efficiency Service, which was set 
up by the Government this year to carry out on a private 
basis the advisory work formerly done by the Ministry of 
Fuel and Power, should not be short of work. 

The National Coal Board mentioned in its report this 
year that it had been replanning its marketing system 
against the day when rationing of domestic coal comes to 
an end. It does not believe that the lifting of restrictions 
would in itself increase domestic demand by more than 
about a million tons a year, as against estimates of 5 million 
tons that have been made fairly often by coal merchants. 
Householders have always had free recourse to electricity 
and gas to supplement their limited coal supplies ; more- 
over, there are certain indications that rises in price are 
having an effect. In a recent study by the Department ol 
Scientific and Industrial Research of numbers of houses 
where coal was burned in old grates and in the new 
“ efficient ” grates, little evidence was found that in practice 
householders either used less fuel or obtained more 
warmth ; but there was some indication that consumption 
of all fuels had declined over the last few years. 


Light Metals for Aircraft 


i fxs titanium melting furnaces and handling plan‘ that 
are to be installed by William Jessop and Sous a 
Sheffield will considerably increase capacity in this country 
for the forming of this expensive medium-weight metal, 
which can be rolled on mills that handle alloy steels. 
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Opinion in this country does not seem to have reached final 
sreement upon the extent to which titanium will be 
juired for high-speed aircraft in the ranges of speed now 
is isaged, in spite of the confident estimates in the United 
-; that vastly increased amounts will be needed for 
tary aircraft there in a few years’ time. 
he question whether titanium can be used in the early 
es of axial compressors for aircraft gas turbines, where 
siderable strength is required at medium to high tem- 
seratures, may have repercussions upon demand for other 
metals elsewhere in the aircraft. As turbines become more 
verful, the use of titantum might hold down weight 
without demanding drastic economies elsewhere in the air- 
frame. But if stainless steel has still to be used, the extra 
power may be obtained only at the cost of considerable 
ncreases in weight, which will have to be offset elsewhere. 
This, in its turn, might require some replacement of 
ninium afloy sections by magnesium alloys, which are 
about 30 per cent lighter. 


Mining Finance Deal 


ARGE interlocking share transactions between the mining 

|. finance houses are a rarity. One occurred this week 
hen Anglo-American Corporation of South Africa agreed 
subscribe for a block of 199,108 {1 Ordinary shares in 
General Mining and Finance Corporation for £822,500— 
approximately £4 2s. 73d. per share compared with a 
current market price of the General Mining shares 
of £3 19s. 43d. per share. Moreover the new shares to 
be issued to Anglo-American will not participate in the 
dividend which General Mining expects to declare for this 
current year. The holding of Anglo-American in the 
General Mining equity will thus amount to about. 9} per 
cent. Sir Ernest Oppenheimer, the chairman of Anglo- 
American, joins the General Mining Board and Sir George 
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Albu, the chairman of General Mining, the Anglo-American 
board. 

No general policy of mergers between the mining 
finance houses is to be foreseen from this development. 
It simply rounds off an operation on which General Mining 
was already engaged—the merger between General Mining 
and Strathmore Consolidated Investments. Strathmore is 
interested in mines—Stilfontein and Ellaton—of which part 
of the development has also been financed by Anglo- 
American. The proceeds of the share issue to Anglo- 
American will be used to buy a portfolio of securities from 
Anglo-American at current market prices. 


Bristol and Shorts 


rs Bristol Aeroplane Company’s acquisition this week 
of a 15} per cent shareholding in Short Brothers and 
Harland prompts the question whether it is the first step 
towards a disposal of the government’s substantial holding 
in Shorts. This holding is not affected by the Bristol acquisi- 
tion, which is of 360,000 newly created {1 shares, for which 
Bristol have subscribed at a premium. Bristol also gets two 
new seats on Shorts’ eight-man board. The other share- 
holders are Harland and Woolf, also with a 15} per cent 
holding, and tne government whose holding shrinks from 82 
per cent to 69} per cent. 

The principal shareholders in Shorts were bought out by 
the Government during the war after complaints about the 
factories’ rate of production. It has sometimes been difficult 
since the war to keep the company’s 1.5 million square feet 
of factory space on a profitable footing, and since rearmament 
began in 1951 it has been largely occupied on sub-contract- 
ing for other manufacturers. Sections of Swifts are built 
there for Vickers ; work has been done for de Havilland ; 
complete production lines have been laid down successively 
for Canberra bombers, Comet IIs (at present suspended) ; 
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Price Puzzle 


The wholesale price index of basic industrial 
materials, excluding fuel, has risen 3.3 per cent since 
February. The wholesale price indices also record 
changes in prices of materials used by broad sectors 
of industry, such as mechanical engineering, “ie. ” 
together with changes in a rather motley collection 
They do not record the 
movement of prices of composite products going 
into, or coming out of; the important engineering 
and capital goods industries. The government ‘is 
trying to make available price indices to illuminate 
this crucial factor in Britain’s export prospects. 
It is in industry’s interest to support this venture. 


EXPORT PRICES 
(1953 =100) 


It is impossible to trace how the rise in world canes, 
commodity prices has affected British industry. 
The charts can sketch only the broad movements. 
Import prices have risen 3 per cent since March 
while export prices have remained unchanged ; 
hence the terms of trade have worsened (risen) 
slightly this year. The import and export indices, 
which are based on the declared value of goods at 
the port of loading, measure the effect at each end 
of the process (though higher domestic costs are not 
always passed on in export prices). The vital 
vo middle part—showing the change in producers’ 
prices throughout the chain of manufacture—is 
something of a statistical no man’s land. 
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and more recently preparations have been made for tooling 
on Bristol’s behalf for a Britannia line. Short’s own designers, 
however, recently won a production order for an unusually 
light and simple anti-submarine aircraft, the Seamew, and 
operations have shown a profit during the last two years. 
Bristol Aeroplane’s expansion at Bristol may be limited by 
the inelastic supply of labour in fhe district, The com- 
pany’s products are in the heavy class and take up a pro+ 
digious amount of assembly space. Meanwhile the number 
of different projects at Bristol is multiplying. This week’s 
purchase of a shareholding in Shorts suggests that Bristol 
may have hopes of using some of the assembly space in 
Belfast as a overflow for work at Filton. Whether this is 
followed by closer integration between the two concerns 
will depend in part on the attitude of the government. 


Standards Puzzle for Exports 


N unexpected hazard is being created for British exports 

by the fact. that in some of their best markets, 
Governments are laying down national engineering stan- 
dards. In some countries, such as South Africa, the 
standards that they draft are backed by. mandatory powers, 
and one consequence of their enthusiasm for their work 
is that engineering exporters.are faced with the need to adapt 
their products like chameleons to the different require- 
ments of different markets. This is a direct contradiction 
of the avowed object of standardisation. It not only involves 
irritating minor modifications of engineering designs but 
when, as sometimes happens, the standard incorporates one 
of .two competing meéthods of construction, an entire 
industry can sometimes be debarred from selling to that 
market. 

There is international machinery for dealing with this 
situation ; there are more than 30 national standards bodies 
and they are all members of the International Organisation 
for Standards at Geneva. Fairly successful efforts are made 
at Geneva to co-ordinate the standards of different countries, 
but these still seem to depend on initiating discussions while 
those standards are still in draft form. Since the new 
standards have a tendency to appear in some of the best 
British export markets, the British Standards Institution 
has set up a new export panel consisting of representatives 
from the main exporting industries. It is hoped that 
through their sales organisations, companies in these indus- 
tries will be able to give the panel advance information of 
the likely commercial effects of draft local standards, so 
that the BSI can either “discuss them direct with its local 
counterpart, or set the Geneva machine in motion. The 
BSI’s two main objects in this are to prevent the appearance 
of standards that favour the engineering practices of one of 
Britain’s competitors over British methods, or of stan- 
dards that will, consciously or unconsciously, protect local 
industries against imported goods by making the require- 
ments impossibly complicated. 


Mercury in Atomic Power Plants? 


ERCURY, that little silvery blob at the end of a thermo- 
meter, appears to have met a new need of man in 

the production of atomic energy. That is believed to be 
the reason why the United States government has been 
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buying all the mercury it can-lay hands on, and | 


abroad. As a result, the price has risen spectacular! 
for this most volatile commodity. In the last seven 
it has soared from just. over £60 to.a record £100 
of 76 Ibs.” In comparison, production costs in | 
largest producing countries, Italy and “Spain, are 
less than £25 a flask. Towards the end of last 
American government, which hitherto had bougi 
large quantities at irregular intervals, placed “ge 
tracts with Italy-and Spain, and with Yugoslavia. ‘1 
quantity was some 80,000 flasks, equal to ose h 
world output, for delivery by about the end of May, 
United States has also. helped to finance the re-equij 
of the mines in Spain; where output is expected to < 
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and reach about 80,000 flasks a year in 1955. The Ameri- 


can authorities are now trying to expand product 
Italy. And this month they announced.that until the 
1957 they would buy’ up to 200,000 flasks at a gua: 


price of $225 (£80) a flask from-domestic producers 


from Mexico. 

The urgent need of the United States for mer 
illustrated both by this high guaranteed price and 
fact that until now it has appeared to be reluctant : 
upon its limited domestic resources. A possible 
mercury in atomic energy would be as a heat 
medium from the pile to the generating plant. 
is already a technique for using mercury vapour in: 


quantities. In this country, gas will be used to 
of mercury, such as the makers of chlorine and of n 
prices seems assured for some. years. 
price, or another element may be substituted for its 
atomic processes. 

SHORTER NOTES 


In an attempt to settle disputes over miners’ 


Yorkshire that have caused a large number of un 
strikes in recent months, the National Coal Board a: 
National Union of Mineworkers have agreed to expe! 


at two or three pits in the area with alternative me' 
increasing pay—a higher basic rate per ton with allow 
for individual conditions of working, and a ‘ 
rate ” per ton that will cover the special conditions fo: 
allowances are normally paid. 


* 


The Board of Trade has brought up to date its b» 
“Exporting to the USA” (3s. 6d. net), a handy sun 


of essential information on selling in that market. 


* 


In reply to a question in the House of Co 
last week, the Minister of Transport announced ‘ 
was proposing to consult representatives of industr 
the increasing number ” large indivisible loads car! 
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_ Prospecting for 
p Ideas 

i 

S| The United Steel company is not only a 
g complex industrial enterprise, but also a 
ja] community of human interests, experience 
il and skills. A long-term plan of staff replace- 
ment ensures not only that these experiences 
and skills are handed on, but gives oppor- 
tunity to young men. 

| magination and ideas originate in individuals 
and fructify more readily in an atmosphere of 
experienced organisation which puts at their 
disposal the counsel of older men and the 
resources of a large organisation. Recruits 
are selected for their potentialities, and as 
those of the required character and 
capabilities succeed in their first work, new 
responsibilities and opportunities open before 
them with the possibility of rapid advance- 
ment for men of energy and ideas. 

With a far-sighted, long-term staffing policy 
the Company assures that its future will 


strike and develop rich fields of ability and 
enterprise, 
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THE UNITED STEEL COMPANIES 
LIMITED SHEFFIELD 


APPLEBY-FRODINGHAM STEEL COMPANY 
SAMUEL FOX & COMPANY LIMITED 
STEEL PEECH & TOZER 
UNITED STRIP & BAR MILLS 

WORKINGTON IRON & STEEL COMPANY 
UNITED COKE & CHEMICALS COMPANY LIMITED 
UNITED STEEL STRUCTURAL COMPANY LIMITED 
DISTINGTON ENGINEERING COMPANY LIMITED 

YORKSHIRE ENGINE COMPANY LIMITED 
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FOR NEW IDEAS* 
ON LOW-COST ACCOUNTING 


The Man from Remington Rand has a ready answer for 
all accounting problems. If business figurework is taking 
up too much time and money in your organisation, it’s 
time you asked him to call. He'll gladly make a free 
analysis of your needs; prescribe the equipment to meet 
them; give you and your staff new ideas altogether on 
speed and accuracy in the accounts department. 





in THIS IS REMTIMA TIC tris the modern method 


of manual book-keeping — based on proved mechanized- 
accounting’ principles. It cuts the manual labour of book- 
keeping — often by two-thirds. It is as near fool-proof as an 
accounts system can be. It can provide daily balances and 
speed your routine on payroll, ledgers, analysis, and state- 
ments. And it costs about the same as a standard typewriter. 
Does Remtimatic sound your kind of accounting system? 
Then let us show you that it is. 


Send for the Man from 

Remington Ftand 
@eee@eeae2ee7e*eesee@*eeseeaeeaeeneneaeseaeseaeseneseses® 
COUPON: | would like to know more about Remtimatic. . 


Please *% arrange for your representative to call by appointment | 
free informative literature [_} (tick course of action required) 


K send me 





PPrrrreree tie rr iret etre tee etter ttt itt iti eer iri reir) 


REMINGTON RAND LTD, 1-19 NEW OXFORD STREET, LONDON, WCi 


on 3. 
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Everything points to 


industrial development 


The three great Liverpool Corporation industrial | 
estates provide manufacturers with ideal conditions 
for efficient production. The oo Me Asi civic author- 
ity is eager to co-operate 
and is companionably 
allergic to red tape. 


Adequate labour supply. 
All public services. 


Sites on main lines and 
trunk roads. 





Near the docks for 
exports. 


Adjoining workers’ houses. 
eaanae, Oa te kee read- 
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building or coded aa 

sites. 
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One of 
features of siting plants on a 
Liverpool industrial estate is the 


satisfactory 





large labour force available, 
particularly of young men keen to 
train as skilled technicians. 

Write tor illustrated brochure to 

THE CITY ENGINEER AND SURVEYOR, LIVERPOOL 2 
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SANDILANDS BUTTERY 
AND COMPANY LIMITED 
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Established over 100 years, Sandilands Buttery & Co. 
Ltd., with branches throughout Malaya, will be pleased 


to help in any problems M At. AY A 


concerning trade with:— 
SANDILANDS BUTTERY & CO. LTD., 2 Metal Exchange Buildings 
Leadenhall Avenue, London, E.C.3. Tel: MANsion House 4521 


Branches at: PENANG, SINGAPORE, KOTA BHARU, 
IPOH, KUALA LUMPUR AND MEDAN, INDONESIA 


THE BRICKS OF PROSPERITY 


Refractories are a vital part of the economy of any 
industry using furnaces—but how often do they 
appear in the accounts—in their own right we 
mean, not hidden in Capital Cost, Furnace Main- 
tenance or Overheads? Not often? Never? 

It’s worth any accountant’s while to dig them out 
of this obscurity and look at them carefully—with 
the technical help of a furnace engineer if possible. 
For refractories can have a profound effect on an 
industry’s prosperity. 

Take Morgan M.I. refractories*. They have stepped 
up the output of batch furnaces in many industries 
by 50 per cent and more and could perhaps do the 
same for yours. Furnaces which once took an hour 


MORGAN 


and a half to reach working temperature now heat 
up in fifteen minutes. Two furnaces lined with M.I. 
do the work of three lined with ordinary firebricks. 
Think for a moment of the effect of that on over- 
heads and on the profit/capital ratio. Anyway give 
refractories a thought; they are worth it. 


be used as a direct furnace lining up to 1540°C (2800°F). 
They are made on modern continuous plant under stringent 
quality control and every brick is ground to size. Full tech- 
nical details are available on request and our furnace 
engineers are always pleased to have the opportunity of 
discussing special problems in the use of these, or acy 
other, Morgan refractories. 


efractories ARE WORTH FAR MORE THAN THEY COST 


THE MORGAN CRUCIBLE CO. LTD. (Refractories Group), Neston, Wirral, Cheshire. 


Telephone: Neston 1406 
NE.72 


*k M.I. bricks are low heat-storage refractories which can 4 
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road vehicles. Complaints about the congestion that these 
bulky and often slow-moving loads cause have been growing 


in recent years. 


* 


The composite rate of income tax paid by the building 
societies in respect of share and deposit interest is to go 
up for the current financial year by 3d. to 5s. 1d. in the f. 


"23 


Mr Heathcoat-Amory, speaking for the last time as 
Minister of State, Board of Trade, told the American 


Chamber of Commerce in London that about half Britain’s 
imports in 1953 from North America are now free from 
licensing restrictions. _ Of equal significance, about a third 
of the imports from the United States in 1953 were manu- 


freeing trade. 


L Company Notes 


NCHANGA. Last year was most 
eventful for Nchanga Consolidated Copper 
Mines, perhaps even more eventful than 
for the other Rhodesian copper producer¢, 
The company was formally incorporated 
as a Northern Rhodesian company. It 
had to adjust its operations to the 
re-opening of the London Metal Exchange 
for dealings in copper. It attained a pro- 
duction rate of 120,000 long tons a year, 
even more than the rate that the third 
stage capital extensions were designed to 
permit. Finally, it decided to embark on 
the fourth stage of its development pro- 


gramme. 


The reversion to normal trading through 
the market meant that part of the com- 


pany’s production of copper was absorbed 
in re-filling the “ pipeline ” to consumers. 
Even so sales went up from 90,150 to 
101,238 long tons, income from sales from 
23.7 million to £26.6 million, and the 
company’s gross profit from £14 million 


to {14.2 million. Nechanga already had 
£750,000 in reserves, appropriated against 
the eventuality of free dealings in copper, 
and this sum has now been written back 
into the profit aff loss account. This 
sum, together with £500,000 from tax pro- 
visions no longer required, brought the 
year’s disposable net profit up to about 
{10 million. Of this sum, £7 million was 
paid out in ordinary dividends (which 
were I00 per cent, compared with 75 per 
cent in 19§2-§3). 


Looking to the future, the chairman, Sir 
Ernest Oppenheimer, suggests that “ there 
appears to be no immediate prospect of 
a weakening of the market.” _Nchanga, 
like the other producers, has sold most of 
its copper forward and Sir Ernest does not 
expect much difficulty in selling the un- 
committed balance. But the company has 
made one important administrative change. 
It has arranged with its “ progenitor,” 
Rhokana, to pool the entire output of the 
two companies ; sales will then be made 
jointly from that pool. The maintenance 
of stocks of the different sizes and quali- 
tes will thus be simplified and, since 
duplication will be eliminated, total stock 
requirements will be reduced. 

Another pointer to the future is that the 
company has decided to go ahead with the 
fourth stage of its development pro- 
gramme. These developments will cost 


about {£2} million but they are not 
designed to increase the rate of copper pro- 
duction and must apparently increase costs. 
It is intended to maintain the current rate 
of production but to spread mining opera- 
tions more evenly across the high and 
lower grade bodies of ore. All these 
arrangements strengthen. Sir Ernest’s con- 
clusion that Nchanga has now reached 
“maturity ” and that the next few years 
will be a period of consolidation rather 
than expansion. 


* 


GENERAL ELECTRIC. The 
unexpected increase in the ordinary divi- 
dend of General Electric Company from 
11} to 12} per cent and the announcement 
that net profits had almost doubled (rising 
from £1,266,054 to £2,364,345) in the year 
to March 31st added 3s. 6d. to the price of 
the £1 ordinary stock units, putting them 
on a yield basis of § per cent at the 
current price of 50s. The announcement 


Years to Mar 51, 


£ f 

Consolidated earnings:— 1953 1954 
Trading profit......5.. 6,519,615 8,264,047 
Total income.......... 6,709,306 8,456,198 
Depreciation .......... 1,151,517 1,300,055 
‘ROSeOe 6 ees 2,964,180 3,413,573 
NO DOORE 5 esos Cees 1,266,054 2,364,345 
Exceptional credits .... 2,827,033 468,823 
Ordinary dividends .... 716,347 808,187 
Ordinary dividends (per 

COB s bccn caeeae es 11} 124 
General reserve........ $25,000 1,005,551 
Stock reserve ......... 1,032,400 10,400 
Plant replacement re- 

WE Sas éceenn ek 500,000 250,000 
Added to group carry 

SOP WOTG oui is a deo <8 774,304 543,680 

Cons. balance sheet: — 
Fixed assets, less depre- 

COMMU oi ecienwcsa 12,793,951 13,866,306 
Net current assets ..... 33,727,823 34,664,288 
OND ccc kceedbinces 38,102,111 34,288,107 
CM ine cceweeeeas ee 1,547,369 1,453,231 


Bank overdraft......:. 4,349,966 998,741 

MI Oo seen 22,571,438 24,474,260 

Ordinary capital....... 11,755,440 11,755,440 
£1 ordinary stock at 50s. yields £5 per cent. 


also gave a fillip to other electrical equip- 
ment shares. 

The full accounts of GEC show that the 
increase in net profits and in the ordinary 
dividend was based upon a marked expan- 
sion in trading profits (from £6} million 
to £8} million). This advance in profits 
was due to a rise in turnover both in 
capital and consumer goods. Indeed, 
many of the company’s profit margins were 
lower, for both at home and abroad the 


factured goods. He again expressed the Government’s dis- 
appointment at the slow progress of the American policy for 


group found it impossible to recover in its 
selling prices the wage increases granted 
in the engineering industry. In spite of 
the increase in sales, the group reduced its 
stocks by about £4 million to £34} million, 
which made possible a reduction in bank 
overdrafts from £4.3 million to just under 
£1 million. Steadier prices and easier 
raw material supplies have thus made it 
possible to economise both in working 
stocks and in finance. 

This is a story of the past and the 
remarks that Sir Harry Railing has to make 
about the future suggest that some slight 
quatification may have to be added to the 
initial reaction of investors. The group’s 
order book is “ still satisfactory,” but Sir 
Harry again draws attention to-the dangers 
of competition overseas, particularly in the 
market for electrical capital goods. He 
hopes that the improvement in the sales 
of consumer goods may help to counter- 
balance this threat, but he adds that an 
expansion in production will be needed if 
the further wage increases recently granted 
are to be absofbed. 


* 


JOHN BROWN. The preliminary 
results of the shipbuilders and marine 
engineers, John Brown and Company, dis- 
appointed investors. The ordinary divi- 
dend, which, as usual, was declared tax- 
free, was left unchanged at 7} per cent, 
though the group’s net earnings had risen 
from £630,315 to £707,294. After the 
announcement the {1 ordinary shares were 
marked down by 9d. to 37s. 6d., to offer a 
yield of 7.2 per cent. The yield is high, 
for order books in the shipbuilding 
industry are thinning out even though 
good profits from old contracts are still 
being earned. Not too much should be 
made of the latest increase in profits 
because contracts are completed at 
irregular intervals and the earnings accru- 
ing from them also come into the profit 
and loss account irregularly. 

Beyond its major interests in ship- 
building and marine engineering, John 
Brown has long had an interest in 
the manufacture of machine tools and in 
high grade steels. It is now adding to 
these interests by acquiring from A. C. 
Wickman (Canada) its “business and 


assets relating to the manufacture of 
tungsten carbide equipment, and its busi- 
ness as agent and factor for machine tools.” 
This acquisition appears to be a natural 
development of the interests that John 
Brown already has in Canadian industry, 
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through Firth Brown Steels and Firth 
Brown Tools (Canada). But it is the pros- 
pect for the shipbuilding industry on 
which shareholders must chiefly assess the 
value of the shares. 


* 


AMALGAMATED ANTHRACITE. 
Before coal nationalisation about 80 per 
cent of the Welsh anthracite output was 
raised and sold by Amalgamated 
Anthracite Collieries whose profit record, 
even in free enterprise days, was 
a bed of thorns rather than of roses. 
After nationalisation the company decided 
to lick its wounds and carry on as 
coal distributors, builders’ merchants, 
wagon repairers and carbon black manu- 
facturers. Gradually it has been pulling 
round and the capital reorganisation 
scheme of this spring was designed to put 
it on a new footing. The 4s. ordinary 
stock units were to be written down, so 
that each four of them would become § Is. 
ordinary stock units and the £1 3} per cent 
participating preference units to 16s. 8d., 
of which 158. was to become 6 per cent 
non-participating preference stock and 
is. 8d. ordinary stock. This was based on 
the assumption that the profits before tax 
for 1953 would be not much less than the 
1952 figure of £365,000 (excluding special 
non-recurring items of about £114,000). 
The figures now announced subject to 
audit show that that hope has been more 
than fulfilled. The net profit before tax 
for 1953 was £382,243 ; there was a non- 
recurring credit from previous years of 
£72,600 and including that a net profit 
after tax £265,956. This enables the 
group to make the payments to share- 
holders that were promised if profits were 
up to expectations. Preference share- 
holders receive an additional one per cent 
before reorganisation of their capital ; this 
starts them off on a basis equal to the full 
6 per cent on the reorganised capital. A 


in respect of 1953 a the first 
ae 3 per cent on the 
capital after reorganisation in respect 
the first half of this year is also announced. 


* 


CABLES INVESTMENT TRUST. 
The interlocking group of investment 
trusts under the chairmanship of Sir 
Edward Wilshaw has seen in the lifting 
of the ban on new issues by investment 
trusts an opportunity for expanding its 
portfolios and activities. The prologue to 
the new issue is the announcement that in 
the year to June 3oth the net income of 
both Globe Telegraph and Trust Com- 
pany and Cables Investment Trust—con- 
trolled jointly by Cable and Wireless 
(Holdings) and Globe Telegraph—have 
risen and both trusts have decided 
to increase their ordinary dividends from 
8 to 9 per cent. The new issue arrange- 
ments are that Cables Investment Trust 
will place privately £1 million of 4 per 
cent unsecured loan stock and will in- 
crease its equity capital of £2 million by 
a £500,000 issue to Cable and Wireless 
(Holdings) and Globe Telegraph. In turn, 
the directors of Globe Telegraph are 
contemplating a new issue of shares to 
stockholders and they hope to make, a 
further announcement before the end of 
the year. 

The effect of this arrangement is that 
the subsidiary by raising prior charge 
capital on comparatively cheap terms pro- 
vides a cushion for the equity earnings 
of its parents. The investment of the new 
funds should naturally increase the earn- 
ings cover on the ordinary dividend of 
Cables Investment Trust. Therefore it 
should enable the parent company, Cable 
and Wireless (Holdings), to distribute its 
own earnings almost up to the hilt. In 
all it is a sensible scheme. 


2, 
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LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 


Next Account begins: August 11) 


Next Contango Day: August 
Next Settlement Day: August ] 


Tue stock market began the week on q 
dull note, but on Wednesday the Suez 
agreement and the better tone on Wal! 
Street brought a rally. In the gilt-cdged 
market, the biggest losses were reported in 
the undated issues which lost as much 
as § of a point in dealings in the first two 
days of the week. On Wednesday, how- 
ever, the prompt over-subscription ‘of the 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland lists gave the 
market a fillip and produced gains of up 
to #% of a point among the undated and 
long dated stocks. The chief feature of 
the banking sector was the abrupt move- 
ment in the price of the shares o! the 
Mercantile Bank of India. After the 
announcement that the bank’s shares were 
to be sub-divided and that a free scrip 
issue was to be made the “A” shares 
Yose by 11 to 403; but on Wedn: esday 
profits were taken ‘and the “A” shares 
came down to 37}. Little interest was 
taken in foreign bonds and the price of 
the German and Japanese issues tended to 
Polish 
stock appreciated fa reflection, it was 
reported, of buying in a market short of 
stock). 

In the industrial market the biggest 


Ur h 


losses were reported on Tuesday. Price 
movements on Wednesday were usually 
small, but the undertone was firm. 
Store shares rallied well, and textiles, 
tobacco, electrical equipment, while 
building material issues were also firmer. 
Dealers reported a good demand 
for Stewarts and Lloyds, which advanced 
on Wednesday by 1s. 3d. to 2s. 6d. 
premium. In the brewery market, 
Watney’s shares rose by Is. 6d. to 
65s. 9d. after the announcement of the 
possible sale of the site in Pimlico. Oil 
shares were dull at first, but rallied 
later. Tea shares advanced all 
along the line in response to the con- 
tinued firmness in the price of tea. 
Turnover in the Kaffir market was 
higher than it has been for some weeks. 
Continental and professional support 


contributed to the rise in the prices of 
the OFS and Far West Rand issues. 
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% e BRITISH OVERSEAS 
Prices and Wages.........+..++ July 3rd Western Europe: 
i a ] by, ] C & Production and Consumption July 10th Production and Trade...... 
ManDOWER, <i.ccecsesessesscsesene July 24th British Commonwealth ...... 
External Trade...........+s0-++ This week Western Europe : 
Financial Statistics ............ This week Prices and Money Supply ju!) 
Industrial Profits............+++ July 17th United States ...5.....;........ 
| Wold “FS ENGC.oivscksvsactiness July 17th 
UK External Trade 
Imports are valued c.i.f.; exports f.o.b. Total trade unless otherwise stated, 
Monthly averages 1953 1954 
Unit eaecee Pewee mgt ARG. epee eo EST fame 
1951 1952 | 1953 Apri | May | June March April M 
VALUE | | | 
imports 
BONE oi sidn i cake) cake eee aeeea £ million 325-2 | 289-8 278-7 293-3 295-7 291-6 298-6 284-3 | 28 291-0 
Food, drink and tobacco........... z 107-6 100-5 109-7 118-8 119-4 123-0 120-3 107-4 107 102-9 
Basic materials ..............-..+ bee 126-8 95-4 87-9 94-0 95-8 91-8 87-8| 95-7) 8 91:8 
Mineral fuels and lubricants ........ ns 26-3 28-2 26-2 26-7 26-2 23-3 29-6 28°T | 26-9 
WAGRUTAGIONE 5 Pic pica caste cee * 63-1 64-0 53°5 51-3 49-6 50-3 59-7 53°3 63:3 
=o. of UK produce: 
BOR 6 p86 chad Oke rs 50 bas Reka mn 215°2 | 215-3 215-2 214-8 211-7 203-9 246-4 224-9; 2 217-7 
Many tactres iii 35 o's os cc ceaanebon ee 183-0 178-5 174-9 177-9 172-6 167-7 201-3 184-7; = 187 117-1 
PODMIOUN os is icc adede ieee scans neeue 10-6 | 12-0 8-8 8-9 7-2 7-8 11-7 8-0 | 8-7 
Balance of trade (exports Jess imports) . o — 99-4 | 62-5 | — 54-8] — 69-6] — 76°8 | — 79-9} — 4°6/ — 51-3 | — 645 
VOLUME | 
PEGE: 5 55s carci ehukre sk kae vce eue 1950=1 112-5 102-8 112-1 117 118 113 122 117 | 
| 
CNN. c iscccassccivesesawaen ‘ 101-2} 95-0 | 98-1 97 96 94 115 104 | 
BY AREA | 
imports : 
Dollar area—total..........00eee0. £-million 64-5 | 60-1 52-9 53°8 | 50-6 59-6 44-9 39-6 
a Sh vob vc bek ween - 31:7 | 26-2 21-2 29-3 | 17:8 19-2 20-2 17-4 | 
Rs ee ren a 21-7 | 26-7 25-4 15-4 | 24-3 34-0 18-6 16: T 
| 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... ac 83-9 | 71-3 64-1 61-4 | 64-3 68-0 70-3 63- 2 | 
SRO OWA. vi sincncvachecevdec i z 116-5| 119-7} 125-3] 145-4] 142-0] 421-9] 145-4] 146-1 
Exports : | 
Dollar area—total..........e02 cece a 28-8 | 31-4 33-7 36-7 33-9 37-8 32-6 32-2 
OR ce ce 12-8] 15:1 14-3 15-6 14-2 15-4 14:3 134 
ua CAOGR iis cc eekscawee sin 11-7 | 11-0 13-4 16-3 15-1 16-4 11-6 13-2 | 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... . 56-2 | 58-4 62-5 63-3 61-1 59-1 74-2 66-0 | 
CAT ONORS ood ak bs vad hee seas 110-8 107-0 105-8 103-1 103-6 95-4 122-7 112-0 
Balance of trade (exports /ess imports) : 
EGE MOE ee io ss ss moa ae Oee “ — 35:7) — 28-6} — 19-2] — 17-1] — 16-7} — 21-8] — 12-3} — 7°4/ — 
Non-sterling OEEC countries ....... os — 27-7); — 12-9) — 1-7} + 1:59) — 352) — 9-01 + 3°59} + 2°38) — 
Sterne OGRE sox ison x ceiennekesek ch — 5-7) — 12-7} — 19-5] — 42-3 | — 38-4] — 26-5] — 22-7) — 34-1); — 
TRADE IN SELECTED COMMODITIES 
imports : 
WOE so oo dis i'n caves Cove denen | 7000 tons 337-7 | 325-3 335-2 264-4 360-8 499-7 248-7 206-9 
ME 2 ek fc acunta eeds ce iedes arly 39-9} 45-5] 63-1] 81-8| 69-3] 61-7] 69-2] 67-4 | 
Sumer: watee 32565 issa ceases | a 186-8 164-6 248-6 301-8 563-4 259-0 277-9 212-0 | 
Haw OBtOR P86 cs aes en akes | sy 37°5 21-8 27-5 27-2 22°9 33-3 38°3 36-3 | 
Raw wool, sheep's and lambs’ (").... | mn. Ib. 56:0 51-9 63°3 82-9 98-3 68-2 52-8 79-0 
Rubber, natural and synthetic (*) ... | 000 tons 25-1 16-7 18-4 14-5 21-5 18-7 22-1 18-3 
BOTW ois cin edness oteeacaxe bo stds. 135-6 | 85-2 119-1 90-7 115-3 180-7 66-9 78-4 | 
Wieeeein < ign oi AA etek eee | 000 tons 139-3 | 119-8 133-8 112-5 136-1 127-5 122-3 139-3 | 
Crude petroleuin ......:..ciserace, Imn. galls. 359| 483 556 551 513 528 667 642 | 
Exports of UK produce : | 
Coal, including bunkers ............ "000 tons 961 | 1,254 1,400 1,381 1,495 1,244 1,399 1,434 
Woven piece-goods—cotton...... us jmn.sq. yd 72 59 59 58 52 64 59 
Ms ‘ WOO! ....seeeee = } 9,817| 8143] 8,706] 8.265] 8,256] 7.955] 8531] 7,552 
Passenger cars and chassis.......... number 30,717 25,824 25,186 25,594 30,939 30,077 34,416 33,898 
Commercial vehicles and chassis..... is 11,382 10,636 9,199 7,842 9,139 8,525 11,038 11,052 
Agricultural tractors............... + 9,388 8,746 7,807 9,510 7,73 8, 202 10,082 10,085 
Machinery—electrical............+ £'000 4,022 4,805 5,015 6,008 4,644 4,659 5,987 4,757 
ORDO os. oes 5 cok Canes de 26,245 30,346 28,762 31,756 30,476 29,013 34,829 32,331 
Chemicals, elements and compounds. “ n.a, 3,085 4,180 4,210 4, 237 4,022 ,603 
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ea : Average wet k by. 
Wholesale prices Consumer prices , External prices Stock earnings in 
ee manufacturing 
“All nq -. eres sts Z Terms Com- ie At : 
com- | ae Pare Food | Clothing | Housing | Import Export of posite current | 1953 
modities | P mt ae, trade index prices | prices 
1947-—49= 100 1948= 100 1939= 10% 3 
1039. .....<0< aaa 50-1; 365| 59-4] 47-1] 62-5]... 42 | 48 | 88} 100-0] 23-86) 45-97 
1059 .... cece s ehaeee 111-6 107-0 113-5 114-6; 105-8 114-6 123 | 102 | 121 195-0 67-97 | 68-52 
t 08s ebeeenue 110-1 97-0 114-4 112-8 104-8 117-7 117 | 102 | 115 193-3 71:69 71-69 
O64. February ..ceccesceses 110-5 97-7 115-0 112-6 104-7 118-9 118 101 | 117 203-1 71-28 | 70-93 
"March. . see aeeanann 110-5 98-4 114-8 112-1 104-3 119-0 119 | 102 117 207-1 70:71 | 70-50 
oc sbueeeaees 111-0 99-4 114-6 112-4 104-1 118-5 a ads 215-8 70-20 | 70-06 
cssaeebecss 110-9 97-9 115-0 113-3 104-2 118-9 223-2 10-74 70-39 
a aoe eee 110-0 94-8 oa 4 pee niet sas 293-9 71-68 | 
PRODUCTION AND MANPOWER 
eyes Gross Manufacturing production Building Civilian employment 
national Ene :- = 
yroduct Total : Unem 
f industrial Durable goods Non-durable goods New con- ni i lo oe 
Seasonally} pro- peace” oe Sa : a ___]struction; Total | Total peo d 
adjusted | duction | Vehicles. | Textiles seasonally, ‘abour |} “al o of 
annual | Total Metals | *SICES, | = Total extt'es, Chemicals] adjusted | ‘Se | ment | labour 
rates Ot] clothing force 
$ billion Index 1947-49=100; seasonally adjusted $ million thousands | &% rate 
BO%0 . wo cesccew aus 91-3 58 49 | 53 | 48 66 | 80 45 683 55,230 45,750 | 17-2 
BOGS 2. cco sccc nee peueeaeel 348-0 124 136 | 116 154 114 105 137 2,751 62,966 | 61,293 | 2-7 
953... cscs sce eeeeees 367-2 134 153 132 189 118 107 147 2,938 63,453 61,929 | 2°4 
1954, February ...ccceceees 357-2! 124 139 109 178 113 95 146 3,050 63,7252 60,0554 5-8? 
, March.....ctensanaae 123 135 103 171 | 114 97 146 63,8257, 60,100? 5-8? 
April. ....00aeaeeeaal 123 134 | 103 172 | 115 101 146 64,063% 60,598? 5-43 
May .....sckesnmnnen 356-0 124 135 | 106 175 | 116 | 103 147 64,4257, 61,119? 6-3" 
JUNE .... + 00dseeceeee 109 170 116 | tee 65,4457, 62,098? §-}° 
TRADE 
Pe All business * | Total retail * Imports for US consumption | oe Volume of trade 
ee ene fee er arintensm na naens Gee serere pres 
Annual | Sales Stocks | Sales Stocks Totat | Crude | Semi- | Total | Finished} taports | Exports 
rates | materials |manuf’res| goods | : 
$ billion ; seasonally adjusted ae > million - : 1936-38 = 100 
BIS cecsesccccaecenmemene 67-5} 10-80 20-05 190 62 41 260 | 139 113 
PUG cstecccessovaneeuues 2181 | 46-08 77-11 896 245 214 1,253 778 251 
BOD sok sccccccshou enue 229°8 | 48-82 81-07 898 217 224 1,299 906 262 
94, January ...cccscceses 46-45 80-69 843 207 175 1,079 714 218 
February ..secsceweee 229-8 46-71 | 80-39 817 196 167 1,168 776 238 
conctcowswe ' 47-09 80-09 873 | 209 183 1,114 723 225 
PTs « 231-58 47-64 79-52 943 | 198 183 1,409 957 284 
otcbecohane \ 47-02 79+42 ive hat dee ous ies is 
PURCHASING POWER AND FINANCE 
Personal income Consumer credit Banking statistics * [Budget expenditure® Bond yields 
te Re: asa Ee a nity ER : bay md Surplus | 3-month | Taxable Corporate 
| Labour | Farm Instal- Invest- | ccna l oe ; 
. | (7% | imcome | income | 7! | ‘ment | ments | ‘ans Pi 1 boom | oheame 
$ billion ; seasonally $ billion ‘ $ billion ; ‘ ‘ 
= adjusted annual rates end of period end of period Per cent per annum 
ee 23-4 17-2 9-0 0-023}... 3-01 
Titer 717-5 | 64-2 65-4 1-766 2-68 2:96 
witb SErere rT 78-1 | 68-3 74°3 1-931 2-93 3-20 
ps4, February ....s055 : ; : 18-0} 66-9 4-7 0-984 2-60 2:95 
’ wat . 06.5 ee ot. , . : ’ ‘ 75-7 67-0 5-6 1-053 2-51 2-86 
Me sss es eeeeweaes 17-4 | 66-8 §-3 1-011 2-47 2-85 
MTL) this +s beeebemene 18-6 | 67-1 5-2 ° 0-782 2-52 2-88 
Hint : i ox i 0-649 2-54 2-90 
| 
(*) First 


are at end larter, (*) Figures calculated on the basis of a new and larger sample. (*) 1939 figures not strictly er yo with rest of series ; stocks 


period. (*) All commereial- banks. (*) Annual figures are totals for the fiscal year ended June 30th. Second quarter. 
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US Statistics 


Monthly averages or. calendar months except where annual rates are shown. 


PRICES AND WAGES 


neem: 9 
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Financial Statistics 


EXCHEQUER RETURNS THE MONEY MARKET BANK OF ENGLAND RETURNS 




































































































































































(£ million) 
k’s Treasury Bill tender total ———..., 
For the week ended July 24th there was an | AT a Bits fell by ae £10 million from 1953 1954 
** above-line ”’ surplus (after allowing for Sinking foe high level of £433.1 million in the at 
Funds) of £9,864,000 compared with a deficit revious week. The olfer was taald 40 July 29 ws 
of £3,769,000 in the previous week and a surplus |~ asia by £10 million, to £230: million, anne 
of £248,000 in the ctsespomiing perio’ A | gad the macket maintained ite tid. a ee eat |b el 
year. This brought the cumulative deficit te £99 12s. 2d per cent. The upshot was ma pad sae = sae ae Tse 
: : * 591. ‘one 
£136,586,000 (£192,524,000 in 1953-54). ae that its allotment remained at only 34 per Govt. debt and securities 1,621 8 1153 
expenditure “‘ below-line ” absorbed £12,465,000 cent. At yesterday’s tender the offer was Gold cola and bollice 2.9 ‘ 
bringing the _total cumulative deficit to raised to £240 million. ai! | inihhag Sipe 
£273,858,000 (£355,599,000 in 1953-54). Largely on account of the _ et S | Deposits ioe é . ze 
small take- “up of bills, Lombard Stree fants weer ae = es 
il 1, | April-2 has had a quiet week. On a = Bankers...s++0+e+s0e00e. | 24-8 269 
won. (P| Ape fore the week-end market supp ies = rer epee fers py 
£7000 mate, to ‘ credit were adequate, but on Friday co Seaside 3 oe 543-9 wi 
ee ditions became tighter and the ee poate Gl ue: 10-7 1" 
made small special purchases, indirectly Other SSegee Pees 2 : Bs 
Gui Gittins 3 through the banks. On the ae hein acaseees sees 19.0 <4 
Income Tax....... |1800,000 315, 217} 295, 495 days of the week covered by the Bank gee e ‘a 
Dest Duties 22.2, lea'375] $8100] 56100 3,200| return conditions turned comfortable, and roportion ” .....+s++4+. | 100 
r tetephcnscs cect rapt eeetkt ee eOOT A £0 13001 small balances were left unlent. : = Government debt ar OTE 100, rin eae m7 
rofits & EPT.} 172,000} 58,500 : y : ; Fiduciary issue increased from mil uhion 
Sec Profits Levyl 60,000] 16,950) 27,800 | 4,200 Business in the gold market re — Fe —, be 
Special Contribu- 1) 1.000 | re more active in the week covered vy t e 
inlsed Rovense, 15 | Bank return. The price at the fixing TREASURY BILIS 
a | 468,845] 26,386 30,082| Temained at 249s. o}d. per ounce until . 
Total Inland Rev. .|2384.375 eT en Reece] Wednesday of this week, rig Bag ay ses. eo: 
must ‘ 552| 347,329] 17,728) 17,682 | . . is was ft 
a ee t 719,000 93 930| 196,510} 6,420) 8,030 | demand raised it to 249s. 1d : : Ma 
Ent . ose setian | equal to the previous peak oe | Mat, 
5 n Marc Rat 
Titel Contomm on 54; spol gui.tea|-stkase 24,148 25,712| the reopening of the parce i ) oe 
cS Gaerne _——ae | reached in the middle of May. a4 
i i ise a . 
Motor Duties ..... sti as The fiduciary ee — ete 4 level 240-0 | 375-6 46 55 
Broadcast Licenc / is ose further £25 mil ion irom its r . sie 
Sundry Loans caeaa , , mk ae of £1,725 million ; this brings the total April 23 | 230-0 | 415-4 | 230-0 41 38 
eee re ——$ —— : increase in the issue since the end-January |" 3 230-0 | 437-5 | 230-0 | 40 38h 
WH ea low-point to £175 million, compared re May 1 | 240-0 | 406-8 | 240-0 | 4 ‘| @ 
| illi i erl . “0 | 391-7 | 260- 3 5 
Ord. Expenditure siamial cae £125 million in the corresponding p » i 200-0 | 01-7 | 260-0 | 3 (| & 
Debt avai — 152,474 39 GL) of 1953. ” 98 |-270-0 | 426°8 | 270-0 | 34 49 
Payments to re- <; oe 
land Exch 51,000] 14,920] 13,057] 2,036, ... 8 . 
Other Cons Fund..| 10,000] 4129] 3.838 452) 497 LONDON MONEY RATES June 4 ee OSs F200 | 32 7 
Supply Services . . .|3855,399}1064,436 |1029,075] 43,250] 45,140 s i 260-0 418-3 | 250-0 | 52 st 
90 235.959 1118: 19.819 * ve . “0 32 38 
CO, cKavciceenes 4486 ,399 40,819) 45,637 } Bank rate (from % Discount rates iB io 25 260-0 426-0 260 
Sinking Funds ....} 36,000 470, 750 34%, 13/5/54) 5 Bank bills : Se if July 2) 270-0 as 350-0 31 65 
. Deposit rates (max) 4months 1f » 52 | 270-0 | 396-2 | 250-0 | : 
: i WONG. 63s <cedees ii 6months 1} o 16 }|°240- 423-1 230-0 31 4 
“ Above-line ” _ + 9,864 Discount houses .. li am 230-0 
Deficit ......... es pees ‘ , Day-to-day. 1}-1§ | Fine trade bills; el 
* Below-line ” Net Expendi Fs ales 227) 12.465 ag pare nee 1}-l4 5 months 23-3 *On July 23rd tenders for 91 day b } ~s 
Tee Renee ke Soe eats ‘aaa i 4months 25-34 | secured about 34 per cent of the sum ; ee 
Treas. bills oe 4 6 months. 3 -4 tenders were allotted in full, os offerin yes 
ven a ; - mon tas ‘ nil ; 
Tota! Surplus or Deficit..... | 275,838 110,979, 2,601 a maximum amount of £240 million. 
i neem 
Net Receipts from: < | | - 
‘ax Reserve Certificates...] 65,305; 138,686] 1,834; 979) “1 
Savings Certificates ...-..] 8600, 4800} 600, 200 LONDON CLOSING EXCHANGE RATES AND GOLD PRICE 
Defence Bonds .........+- —22,588|— 7,977|— 876, 112 = 
af Sor Market Rates: Spot 
ee . Set is he tee ae 1 Yuly 27 ily 2 
FLOATING DEBT | July 2 July 22 July 23 | July 4- |. July 26 July jaye. 
(£ million) -1}-2-81 {-2-61} 
arom United States $... -814,-2-8148| 2-81]-2-81E | 2-819-2-813 eee teed; 2-0 
Jays ¢ ans | nae - 2-714 fy -2°74y| 2-744-2-74h | 2°74-2-745 1534-963) 
-o. | Ways and Means Canadian $ .... 84 9834-984 9824-982} 9825-982; 38 
Treasury Bills Advances Tota Preach Ft; 6.2.5... eos ‘hos 12-20-12: 203112 19}-12+20 | 12-19-12°' 194-12 19 
vat} Swiss Pr. ices 07} 
| Floating | 2™is tt. pees 17}- 140-15- 140-10- 140-12 
Date Public | Bank of| Debt Beigian Fr. ...... 164-05 140-2 } -22 40-20 , 6 01-10-62h 
Tender | Tap "| Depts. |England 10-56-10-7210-624-10-629|10-624-10-624}10-628-10-624110-628-10-624 10-6231 a 
W Ger Di. 11-67 #-11- 84 fll - 724-11 +729] 11-72-11 72111 -714—-11-72h) 127-11 714111 -704-11 5) 80-05 
Portuguese Esc, ..] 79-90-81-10 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 | 79-90-80-05 oes a S jt 
1953 Swedish Kr....... 14+ 37§-14-593 fl4-52%~-14-534) 14-53-14-5 tb 1019-40} 
July 25 S220°0 | 14690) 2497] SS 1 4,942°0 | Danish Kr. ......| 19+19}-19-48} [19- 399-19-401119-403-19-40 “40H 1940-19: 404)19° 39}-19° 01-20-Olb 
Tipe ' Norwegian Ki. ..:] 39-85-20-15" | 20-01-20-014| 20 04-20-0141 20 of-90-08 aw ee % 
195 
April 24.104. SIS-D} 14.0045 One Month oe Rates Bes 
: we | 4867-4 i se swhiuae os ots c.pm-par | 4c. r | do. pm-par $e. par-par ¢. dis 
May devsse 266-9} | Basena | United States $ -......04+-s00s0e: Bache. is tea bye, ds he apc ds | ite 
es SIO Te PRET Breach Fry cocccsccseustinccescd 3-6 Gl dis 5-8 dis Je, pm-par | lc. pm-per 
pat eye BOS*O} one =| 5,190°6 | Guics Fr... cstvesesserecceseed Le, pm~par | le. pm-par ie es ; nd =pat '} par-pat 
5 MB caer SOG] ce | SATOH | Retgian Fr....cccscseeccssscdcssd § peg GO | bumi-t die opt hippie i 1-te Pa, 
e DUR ME. is es vacaksbsseas ves tc. po 1-}c. ~te. a ais of dis Par-$pt 
June 5.,... 276-9 | wee | 4,895°1 | W. Ger. D-Mk......cssececcseces) Pat-Ppt. dis | Par of. dis | Par—pf. . Tp pm =| lope 
12... 274-6 eee 4927-3 ; Swedish Kr. . CCC OCHO R Ee Hees 1 . 1 o & 16 dis a Tae 
? 19 296-1 eee 4,968-2 Danish Kr. . POCO ROSE HTO eee eeReE® - 16 . 1b a le rT ais ie 16 16 dis 16 pm-16 dis pm-16 
: Meccesd 268-6] 5S | 4971-8 | Norwegian Kes... 0 s.ss.ccceeeee of 20 pmml0 dis | 18 pmn-i pm- pm- 
“21 un | 4,972-7 Fi : 
Jury 20.. 261-2| | Sose-8 Gold Price at Fixing pe 
° : Tease 281-6 one 5,043°9 Price {s. d. per fine OF.)..ssseness 3 
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- STANDARD BANK 
or SOUTH AFRICA timrrep 


n South Africa to the United Kingdom Government. Bankers to the 
Sovernment of Rhodesia and Nyasaland, and to the Governments of 
cuthern Rhodesia, Northern Rhodesia, Nyagaland and Tanganyika 


tal Authorised = - - . - £15,000,000 
Capital Subseribed =e = . - £12,000,000 
tal Paid-up - - - - -  £7,000,000 
serve Funds = - - - £7,000,000 








{0 CLEMENTS LANE, LOMBARD STREET and 
77 KING WILLIAM STREET, LONDON, E.C.4. 


LONDON WALL Branch—63 London Wall, _ €E.C.2. 
WEST END Branch—9 Northumberland Avenue, W.C.2. 
NEW YORK Agency —67 Wall Street. 
HAMBURG Agency — Speersort, 6. 


BRANCHES THROUGHOUT THE UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA, 
-WEST AFRICA, SOUTHERN AND NORTHERN 
RHODESIA, NYASALAND, KENYA, UGANDA, TANGANYIKAs 


ZANZIBAR AND PORTUGUESE EAST AFRICA, 


Banking Business of every description transacted 
at all Branches and Agencies. 








“SECURITY 
“AND MORE 


| 

What should you look for in an _ investment? 
rst, security... the safeguarding of your capital, 
| thout worry about fluctuations in value. Next? 
| As good an imcome as possible, paid to you 
om gularly. You get both—security esd more —in 
City Prudential Building Society. Your money earns 


4/ 


_ INCOME TAX PAID BY THE SOCIETY 
EQUIVALENT TO 5% ON AN INVESTMENT 
TAXED AT THE STANDARD RATE) 


interest acerues from the day of investment ; and there are 
‘ties for prompt withdrawal. An investment booklet will 
be sent to you on request. 


City Prudential 
Building Society 


ASSETS EXCEED £6,000,000 


17 Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C.1. Telephone: City 8323 
(31/132 Park Lane, London, W.1, Telephone: Mayfair 9581 


‘t BIRMINGHAM, BRADFORD, BRIGHTON, LEEDS, LIVERPOOL, MANCHESTER 





Ai 

























Established in 1845. 
All classes of Insurance 
transacted including 
Fire, Life, Accident, 
Motor, Marine and 
Aviation. Represented 
throughout the world. 


a 7 
ROYAL 


Use ee 


Hi tad Offi ces 


North John St.f Lombard St. 
LIVERPOOL] LONDON 


THE BRITISH EMPIRE TRUST 
COMPANY, LIMITED 


SECRETARIES TRUSTEES REGISTRARS 
TRANSFER INDUSTRIAL 
AGENTS FINANCING 
Capital ... ve pea ied £845,438 
Reserves and Surplus Re a 810,355 
£1,655,793 


At the 52nd Annual General Meeting on the 
26th July, 1954, the spee~h by the Chairman, Mr. E. 
Ronald Crammond, incluc..' the following :-— 


Appreciation on investments at 30th April, 1954, was 
£541,345, being more than double the excess at the 
close of the previous year. 


Of the total investments and loans of the Group 
48% are in Canada. 


The dividend on the Preferred Ordinary Stock raised 
to 9% last year, has been raised to 10% this year. 


A subsidiary Company, GENERAL SECURITIES 
REGISTER, LIMITED, is being increasingly used 
as a “ recognised marking name” for Canadian and 
American stock and share certificates. 


BETRUST INVESTMENT CORPORATION LTD. 
has been formed as a subsidiary in Canada with a 
capital of $1,000,000. 


Copies of the Annual Report and full speech may 
be had on application to the Secretary, 52-60, Bishops- 
gate, London, E.C.2, who will be pleased to receive 
enquiries companies requiring the Companies’ 
services. 
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BANKVEREIN 


ASSETS 





RE SS 6 es BRK DA a ke eee 
Balances with Land Central Banks.......... 
Balances on Postal Cheque Account 
Balances with Credit Institutions (Nostro 

POIBTIOON 2s ics soa as ee oe 
Matured Bonds, Dividend and 

CE sn a a es 
Uncleared Cheques on Other Banks......... 
Bills of Exchange 
Becwrnhes ios oe eto eee ce aes Seas ou 
Equalisation Claims on Government ........ 
Covering Claims under Art. 11, Currency 

Conversion Compensation Law and Art. 19, 


Se 


Old Savings Accounts Law .............. 1,453,492.80 
Holdings in Syndicates 2... ccccessccccsece 473,062.20 
PROS oe aes awd ba Rak Wek bao eh we ce akee 549,483,161.74 
LGR TOE LOGOS ink db acccsacsueebikee 145,571,765.85 
Loans on a Trust Basis at risk of a Third Party 5,915,234.99 
PUCINIIONE ss Gace ek Rae a Boke’ 8,100,000.— 
Real Estate and Buildings ................-. 30,600,000.— 
Office Furniture and Equipment ............ 5,000,000.— 
Perth GON ais kako cho cole rekon Neen ecto 301,751.76 
DE FON ss SS oa hc bake cons Wea eens 2,435,471.80 
Semeey TIONG sks Ss ais ok 40 bok dhaASSO 60,819.56 

ROU BOS 2 6a sen ck cccteeesassivkes 1,481,494,556.43 


EXPENDITURE 


WESTDEUTSCHLAND 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
(A Company limited by shares under German law) 
Annual Balance Sheet as at 3lst December, 1953 


in abbreviated form 


DM 
8,400,883.82 
100,672,620.06 
3,239,315.38 


83,019,264.05 


263,232.55 
22,622,512.49 
414,429,985.12 
59,891 362.80 
39,560,619.46 


DM 
Deposits— 
(A) SE iccccevcces tues 495,605,092.88 
Ce ROO ons oh 0506s Koken de 583,986,421.95 
fy UNE i kon cen cvasce 96,978,065.11 


Borrowed Funds (Nostro 
RIN os Sines eka ees 
Own Acceptances and Promis- 
sory Notes outstanding.... 
less Own Holding 


51,230,580.17 
saan 39,279,214.17 
Loans taken at Long Term .. 
Loans on a Trust Basis at risk 
of a Third Party....5...:. 
CRONE Sv dane adhe bwaces 
Reserves in accordance with 
Art. 11, Law on the Credit 
System— 
(a) Legal Reserves........ 4,000,000.— 
(By CS ose ec tee 10,000,000.— 


Reserves for Special Purposes 
Other Liabilities .........6%. 
Transitory Items 
Net Profit— 
Profit brought forward from 
previous year ss... cc esse 
PR BOE PAE Ssciuceuess 


6,510.79 
2,873,683.96 


Total Liabilities ........ 
Liabilities arising from Sundry 
COPANO ook ine Hk ovo 0.0 0s 
Endorsement Liabilities on 
Bills of Exchange in Circu- 
lation 


eee ee ewe eee eee ee eee 


DM 

Expenditure on Personnel ... 
Expenditure for Social Pur- 

poses, Welfare and Pensions 
Other Expenditure.......... 
Taxes and Similar Dues ..... 
Allocation to Reserves in 

accordance with Art. II, 

Law on the Credit System 

(Other Reserves) ......... 
Net Profit— 

Profit brought forward from 

Orevious YOar ....d veces 6,510.79 
Prolt 166 19335. 60scs veces 


2,873,683.96 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS (after the General Meeting 6f 12th May, 1954): 


DM 
19,883,883.99 


4,605,202.32 


9,785,602.39 
15,078,692.19 


2,000,000,.— 


2,880, 194.75 
54,233,575.64 





Profit brought forward from previous year.. 
Interest and Discount 


eee ee ee ee wee ee eee eee 


LIABILITIES 
—= 


1,176,569,579.94 
97,385,794.05 


11,951,366 
78,205,909.66 


5,915,234.99 
40,000,000.— 


14,000,000 

52,336,453.51 
1,062,268.76 
1,187-754.77 


2,880, 194.75 


1,481 ,494,556.43 





130,533,134.37 


121,799,633.65 


RECEIPTS 
DM 
6,510.79 
23,328,602.93 
30,898,461 .92 


54,233,575 4 


= - 





Dr. Otto Schniewind, of Diisseldorf/Munich, Chairm 


Dr. Dr.Eh. Dr.Ing. Theo Goldschmidt, of Essen, Ist Vice-Chairman ; Dr. Franz Kaufhold, of Diisseldorf, 2nd Vice-Chairman ; Heinrich Theodor 
Fleitmann, of Schwerte (Ruhr) ; Josef Gockeln, of Disseldorf; Dr. Eduard Freiherr von der Heydt, of Ascona; Dr. Franz Hilger, of Diisseldo'' ; 
Paul Kiimpers, of Rheine (Westphalia) ; Dr. Dr.Eh. Fritz ter Meer, of Krefeld ; Carl Christian Schmid, of Diisseldorf; Willy Schniewind, of Ha.n 
(Rhineland) ; Dr. Werner Schulz, of Cologne ; Walter Schwede, of Diisseldorf ; Wilhelm Vorwerk, of Wuppertal-Barmen ; Wilhelm Werha’, 
of Neuss ; Dr. Friedrich Wilhelm Ziervogel, of Essen. As representatives of the Staff : Hans Birnbacher, of Diisseldorf ; Otto Bonner, of Hagen ; 
Erich Frieling, of Wuppertal-Barmen ; Clara Halfmann, of Duisburg; Fritz Herbertz, of Diisseldorf ; Max Herkendell, of Diisseldorf ; H2ns 


Schmitz, of Diisseldorf ; Johannes Schwall, of Essen. 


BOARD OF MANAGEMENT : Dr. Hanns Deuss; Hans Erkelenz; Fritz Héfermann. 


The Ordinary General Meeting on 12th May, 1954 resolved on the distribution of a dividend of 84% for the year 1953. 




















Frat KAiuUrt On Main, April, 1954, 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS (after the General Meeting of 13th May, 1954): Dr. Philipp Méhring, of Karlsruhe, Chairman; Dr. Franz Grabowski, 
of Wetzlar, Ist Vice-Chairman; Dr. Michael Erlenbach, of Frankfurt on Main, 2nd Vice-Chairman; Dr. Ulrich Doertenbach, of Stuttgart; 
Dr. Henri Dumur, of Wetzlar; Carl Kaelble, of Backnang; Ernst Liegel-Seitz, of Bad Kreuznach; Dr. Heinrich Thielen, of Nuremberg. 
Representatives of the Staff: Otto Baier, of Frankfurt on Main; Franz Denzer, of Frankfurt on Main; Hans Griesbeck, of Nuremberg. 
Hermann Ernst Guter, of Stuttgart. 


BOARD OF MANAGEMENT : Wilhelm Nuber; Ernst Rieche; Eugen Weidmann; (Acting) Eduard Mittelmann. 
‘he Ordinary General Meeting on 13 May, 1954 resolved on the distribution of a dividen 


of 84 per cent. for the year 1953. 
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COMMERZ-UND CREDIT-BANK 
AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
(A Company limited by shares under German law) 

Annual Balance Sheet as at 3lst December, 1953 
in abbreviated form 
ASSETS LIABILITIES 

DM DM DM 
Cash .. cecd.nebucdiede see dan awe ean meskes 2,104,704.67 | Deposits— 
Ralances at Land Central Banks.............. 40,502,524.27 SE io’ Ka eh clu baa se oe 152,271,342.03 
i ices on Postal Cheque Account .......... 1,165,145.37 Ce Eo ices ase nue 255,475,618.31 
Balances with Credit Institutions.............. 48 969,276.90 Sree 30,392,957.47 
Matured Bonds, Dividend and Interest Coupons 76,410.84 ———— 438,139,917.81 
Uncleared Cheques on Other Banks.......... 10,682,739.58 | Borrowed Funds ............ 7,712,042.41 
Bills of Exchimgit’ sissies ans tatemaw eee s cones 146,240,806.39 | Loans taken at Long Term.... 8,902,424.30 
I ury Bills and Non-Interest Bearing Treasury Loans on a Trust Basis at risk 
Bonds of the Federal Government and the of a Third Party............ 5,440,911.26 
LANdGS .cveccesesesed es eceeeiseeseecceeeve 609,144.10 Capital Be aan cance ae 10,000,000,— 
SECUFILICS . ca cece ee bese siete ssh onseecahe es cd eo 20,256,836.90 Reserves in accordance with 
Equalisation Claims on Government.......... 29,168,807.89 Art. Il, Law on the Credit 
Covering Claims under Art. II, Currency Con- System— 
version Compensation Law ............000 78,586.22 (a) Legal Reserves........ 1,500,000.— 
Holdings if Sym@icateS. vcccsccescavccccsvecs 1,037,980.01 Ge SE iacsvcubesuehe 3,500,000.— 
Debtors °. c3:vae a haeae er ea os co be aetna ewe 155,376,550.95 ———.__ 5,000,000.4 
Long-Term).-LOmi@: ih-5 os Gia ws a Wh doe acawe 15,619,966.70 | Reserves for Special Purposes. . 15,714,199.15 
Loans on a Trust Basis at risk of a Third Party 5,440,911.26 | Other Liabilities.............. 635,030.04 
Participatioge vk eween Cae cee Cac nie wae 2,030,000.— | Transitory Items.............. 295,512.68 
Real Estate and Buildings... ..........cecceee. 10,600,000.— | Net Profit .................. 856,376.53 
Office Furniture and Equipment.............. 2,000,000.— | Liabilities arising from Sundry 
Own Sharell. .sdecwedia des 48004 bie encewcuie 78,618.33 Guarantees ..........+.++++ 33,272,503.17 
sine! eae Endorsement Liabilities on Bills 
Or er AME Neca eee cee se bccte tie sees ce 584,840.99 of Exchange in Circulation.. 32,117,369.04 
Transitory: RGU cs eweedas «aaa be éebnecs see 72,562.81 
Total Assets 492,696,414.18 Total Liabilities 492,696,414.18 
Profit and Loss Account for the Year 1953 
EXPENDITURE RECEIPTS 
DM DM 
Expenditure on Personmel..............2.e.. 8,373,310.69 | Profit brought forward from previous year...... 20,921.02 
Expenditure for Social Purposes, Welfare and Interest and Discount... ...cccccccecccves év0 7,577,284.20 
PENSIONS. co ee seeeeeeeeeececeeeeeresrecees 1,807,925.15 | Commissions and Fees....... pnaekdeéa ébbuan': SOR 
Other ExpesmQiees :sc.0 ded dae boedeceeus eve 3,868,701.75 
Taxes and Siemans MOORS oii oc coos Gua ono ca nas 3,289,062.64 
Allocation to Reserves in accordance with Art. 
il, Law on the Credit System (Other Reserves) 500,000.00 
Net Profit....s scxakintihaues ckWaah canes + riaas 856,376.53 
18,695,376.76 18,695,376.76 
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COMMERZ- UND DISCONTO-BANK 


AKTIENGESELLSCHAFT 
(A Company limited by shares under German law) 


Annual Balance Sheet as at 31st December, 1953 
in abbreviated form 














ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash, Bal t Land Central Bank d al 
ash, Balances a nd Centra nks an ; 
on Postal Cheque Account ............. 38,219,013.56 DOORS esa ss eee rerpns Cait gee ami 441,075,789.88 
; 5 eae Borrowed Funds (Nostro Liabilities) ...... 14,158,375.99 
Balances with Credit Institutions .......... 27,168,223.96 ; ’ 
ee Own Acceptances and Promissory Notes ... . 
Matured Bonds, Dividend and _ Interest 
ma ak a hh e's 562,647.05 | Loans taken at Long Term sheet ween sees 35,272,874.56 
Uncleared Cheques on Other Banks ....... 7,556,425.95 Loans on a Trust Basis at risk ofa Third Party § = 8,937,663.97 
Bills of Exchange ........0..csccessee0e: 94,763,586.56 | Capital... ....-+..++05. riers eesneee ences 12,500,000.— 
Treasury Bills and Non-Interest Bearing Reserves in accordance with Art. 11, Law on 
Treasury Bonds of the Federal Govern- the Cremet Spee: 60 6s hie 3 5S 7,500,000,— 
weet ede Te LOS akg oie i kc cn uk 250,000.— | Reserves for Special Purposes ..,......... 19,548, 156.21 
Secwtte. 5 oo5 . ansecesis WSs eRe e a ekee’s 27,696,1Z3.99 | Other LAG RUNee ick i 55s Sade ecese cs icas 1,307,555.75 
Equalisation Claims on Government and ‘Teaneltony TG 6 556 oS ees sss 824,252.73 
Covering Claims under Art. 11, Currency 7710 ( 
Conutacn Casamadin tie 6c. 41,390,503.55 Not PROM iu ca di's icsc vie behckeokoseeess 1,075,770.97 
Holdings in Syndicates .. oc. ccvsccceses 672,188.30 
SS iis ek Sa he on a sie 216,484, 766.97 
Long-Term RNG Socios k ora eden ck 56,595,099.03 
Loans on a Trust Basis at risk ofa Third Party 8,937,663.97 
Puree So a ae A ks 3,090,000.— 
Real Estate and Buildings ................ 15,500,000.— 
Office Furniture and Equipment .......... 2,300,000.— 
Cer FARMEE ois i oc Cs eon eo kes 918,655.41 
Ranmstion ys TOG iso EA as cho v's 3 95,542.27 
Tel Amie cc i $42,200,439.97 | Total Liabilities ..........0..ceeceseeeees 542,200,439.97 
Profit and Loss Account for the Year 1953 
EXPENDITURE RECEIPTS 
DM DM DM 
Expenditure on Personne! .. 10,732,038.17 | profit brought forward from previous year. . 10.931.29 
Expenditure for Social Pur- : 53 
neaes. Welfare oc Interest and ps | SRIRR pap par el nee tren ae 11,130,6 65 
Dentin 0 1,957,457.21 | Commissions and Fees ...............44. 14,528, 284.66 
Other Expenditure ........ 4,343,662.28 
Taxes and Similar Dues .... 4,262,352.30 
Value Adjustments on 7(c . 
and 7(d) Loans .......... 1,798,588.67 
Allocation to Reserves in 
accordance with Art. 11, 
Law on the Credit System 
(Other Reserves) ........ 1,500,000,— 
Net Profit : 
Profit brought forward 
from previous year. .... 10,931.29 
Proltt for 1953 <5 iwc cue 1,064,839.68 
—_————— 1,075,770.97 
25,669,869,60 25,669,869.60 





— 





BOARD OF DIRECTORS (after the General Meeting of 14th May, 1954) : Wilhelm Nottebohm, of Hamburg, Chairman ; Dr. Martin Schuck, 
of Hanover, Vice-Chairman ; Helmut Lorenz-Meyer, of Hamburg, Vice-Chairman ; Dr. Bernhard Goldschmidt, of Kiel; Dr. Wilhelm G:\:0er, 
of Hamburg ; Harry Kiihne, of Hamburg ; Heinrich Rébenack, of Hanover ; Ernst Solte, of Bremen ; Franz Heinrich Witthoefft, of Ham's ; 
Joachim Wussow, of Wilhelmshaven. As representatives of the Staff: Robert Wilhelm von Oy! me of Hamburg ; Herbert Breede, of Ahrens’ "2 ; 
Hermann Kihne, of Hanover ; Christian Schliiter, of Bremen-Horn ; Lothar Schréder, of Hamburg. : : 

BOARD OF MANAGEMENT : Robert Gebhardt ; Walter Meier-Bruck ; Wilhelm Reinold. 


The Ordinary General Meeting on 14th May, 1954 resolved on the distribution of a dividend of 84% for the year 1953. 
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THE STANDARD BANK OF SOUTH AFRICA 


CONTINUED STEADY EXPANSION 


SIR FREDERICK LEITH-ROSS ON YEAR OF MARKED PROSPERITY 


ne hundred and forty-first ordinary 

seing the annual general meeting 
vear 1954) of The Standard Bank of 
“Africa, Limited, was held on 
in London, Sir Frederick 
5, GCMG, KCB (the chairman), 


lowing is an extract from his cir- 
tatement: 
suld be expected of an institution 
ours, which has to develop with the 
nent of Africa, the total of our assets 
; steadily to grow. This year the 
sheet has increased by 


something 
2S million to a total of £363 million. 


| recall that in 1953 we decided to 
our capital by £2 million and, 
there were special reasons con- 
th the banking law in the Union of 


South Africa which made this desirable, it 
than 


is C le i 
justined 


business. 
the total! 


£86 m 
passed 


than an imcrease was more 

by the continued expansion in our 
I may remind you that in 1939 

of our balance sheet amounted to 

lion. In the fifteen years that have 

nce then our figures have multiplied 


more than four times and, although the value 


of mon 


witerven 
interven 


that the 


real pr 
The | 
providin 
transter 
reserve 
£635 > 
per 
last 
The 


dividen 


share be 


Despi 


cal trou 
the wear 
uid ye 
of mar! 
been 
rather 
mean t 
On the 
substar 
econor 
rem: 
has h 
of pro i 
sector 
contin 
factur t 


confidence 


the cou 


ey has fallen considerably in the 
ng period, there is no doubt 
business of the bank has made 


gress, 
valance of profit for the year after 
eg for taxation and after making 


to the pension fund and to the 
for contingencies amounts to 


1] An interim dividend of Is. 


was paid on. January 30th 
board recommend that a final 
1 for the year of Is. 3d. per 
paid. 


UNION OF SOUTH AFRICA 


recurrent apprehensions. of politi- 

, both international and domestic, 
under review has again been one 
| prosperity in the Union. It has 
ribed as a year of consolidation 
n of expansion: but this does not 
it has been a period of stagnation. 
ntrary, there has been a steady and 
' advance in almost every field of 
C activity, 
> basic industry of the country, 
particularly good year, new records 
uon having been attained in many 
_The development of industry has 
' and the output of private manu- 
indertakings increased in value by 
per cent. The new goldmines, in 
ic £150 million have been invested 
war, are now beginning to - pro- 
tantial results, over £5 million 
cold having been obtained from the 
in the Orange Free State field as 
uve production. A number of 
‘c commencing operations and re- 
‘™ uranium are beginning to 
the income from gold. Alto- 
‘here is ¢very justification for 
in the economic prospects of 


ntrew 
tly, 


As a result of. the 


nati 


Se 


Agriculture, which still 


siderable increase over the record figures of 
1952. The increase over the past five years 
has amounted to no less than 50 per cent—a 
remarkable rate of progress. In the circum- 
stances it is not surprising that the advances 
made by the commercial banks last year also 
reached record levels, due in part to the sub- 
stantial assistance required for financing 
crops. Under the South African banking 
law, the advances that can be accorded by 
the .commercial banks depend upon the 
amount of their capital and unimpaired 
reserves held in the Union and the increase 
in the capital of our bank which took place 
last year has given us greater resources for 
meeting the increased demands of business. 
The expansion of credit that has taken place 
is not excessive, as the commercial banks 
have continued to apply a conservative lend- 
ing policy. The main problem has been the 
financing of the capital needs of the govern- 
ment and of public or semi-public authori- 
ties. The strain was relieved by the 
measures taken by the finance minister last 
year to secure a substantial budget surplus, 
as well as to.impose a special loan levy on 
the taxpayer. 


As a result, inflationary pressures have 
been kept in check and although internal 
prices have continued to rise, the rate of 
increase has diminished in comparison with 

vious years and prices, on the whole, 

ve been more stable than for some time 
past. There has been keener trading com- 
petition but turnover has been well main- 
tained and the volume of business, as 
recorded in the retail indices, has been 
slightly higher, in terms of money, than in 
the two previous years. The wholesale price 
index of imported goods has shown a down- 
ward tendency but this has had little effect 
on internal prices owing to the continuance 
of import and exchange controls. The 
government are hopeful that, provided 
no unforeseen difficulties arise, these con- 
trols may be relaxed in the comparatively 
mear future, as a first step to their 
eventual abolition. 


SOUTH-WEST AFRICA 


General trading conditions were quieter 
than in 1952, as shopping demand, which is 
markedly sensitive to seasonal factors, was 
somewhat hesitant owing to the after effects 
of the 1952 drought and to lower prices 
received for karakul pelts. Total turnover 
was, however, fairly satisfactory owing to 
continued expansion in the fishing industry 
and to the maintenance of activity in the 
mining industry. The territory continues to 
achieve a substantial favourable external 
balance of payments. Farming is still the 
mainstay of the territory. Conditions 
improved in 1953 owing to timely rains, 
and this should ensure maintenance of 
general business activity im the current 
year. 


THE FEDERATION OF RHODESIA AND 
NYASALAND 


On September 3, 1953, the Federation of 
Rhodesia and Nyasaland came into being. 
This marks a great step in the hist of 
these territories. Although the al 


economy of the country is, at present, rela- 


tively undeveloped, its economic potential is 
high and there is every reason to hope that 
with its combination of agricultural and 
mineral wealth, and growing industrialisation, 
the Federation will develop into a strong and 
well balanced economic unit. 


As statistics for the Federation as a whole 
will only become. available during the course 
of the current year, our review of the econo- 
mic activity for the past year of the three 
territories comprising the new state is based, 
as in previous years, on the former territorial 
pattern. 


SOUTHERN RHODESIA 


The volume of general business during the 
past year showed a moderate decline, and 
turnover in the wholesale and retail trades 
was lower than that of the preceding year. 
Staple goods continue to command a sus- 
tained turnover but purchases of non-essential 
items have become more and more selective. 
Wholesalers and retailers are, nevertheless, 
looking forward with confidence to more 
prosperous trading conditions as it is expected 
that the volume of general business wil! ex- 
pand under the impetus of the new arrange- 
ments enabling goods to move more freely 
between the federated territories. 


The development of secondary industries 
in Southern odesia has been a notable 
postwar achievement. The number of indus- 
trial establishments has more than doubled 
in recent years and the value of their output 
has risen from some {18 million in 1945 to 
an estimated £107 million in 1953. The 
range of goods manufactured has greatly 
expanded, and their quality is said to 
be comparable with imported articles ; 
there is now a substantial export of certain 
products. 


NORTHERN RHODESIA 


Business conditions were generally satis- 
factory both in the wholesale and in the retail 
sections, though reports have also spoken of 
a quieter tone. Commercial turnover was 
relatively steady, but it was apparent that a 
shortage of ready money was felt, particularly 
among the smaller traders. Most branches 
of the economy of NortHern Rhodesia made 
progress and business conditions are expected 
to continue on a satisfactory level. There 
was considerable new buildmg construction 
during the year. 


The provisional figures for the value of 
the mineral production for 1953 show a sub- 
stantial increase on the previous year’s 
record, The expansion in the receipts of the 
mining industry was due mainly to the 
higher output of the copper mines whose 
prosperity is of paramount importance to 
the economy of Northern Rhodesia. 362,581 
tons of copper worth £90 million were pro- 
duced in 1953; this compares with 312,363 
tons worth £72 million in 1952. 


NYASALAND 


Trading conditions in the European sector 
of business recovered to a large extent from 
the setbacks of the previous year, due princi- 
pally to the satisfactory prices obtained for 
tea. In addition, the tobacco crop was on 
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the whole a good one, realising satisfactory 
prices, and there was an increased produc- 
tion of food crops. The external trade of 
the territory continues to develop and, with 
a sharp fall in the value of imports, the 
adverse trade balance was considerably 
reduced, 
¢ 


EAST AFRICAN TERRITORIES 


In Kenya the commercial community has 
withstood very well the setback caused by 
the state of emergency which arose from the 
activities of Mau Mau elements. 


Development is still taking place, but the 
influx of capital from overseas has been on a 
considerably reduced scale and there have 
been few new settlers. Farming in the 
colony as a whole has again suffered from 
lack of rain, but farmlands generally have 
retained their values. Last season’s coffee 
crop showed a substantial increase over that 
of the previous year with very favourable 
prices and an equally successful year is fore- 
cast. The production of sisal has been main- 
tained, 

In the troubled areas business has been 
restricted but commitments continue to be 
met and the effect on wholesale business has 
rot been as serious as might have been 
expected. The colony’s adverse trade 
balance is slightly less than a year ago but 
the cost of operations to deal with Mau Mau 


troubles is putting an excessive strain on the 
finances of the colony. 


The reports and accounts were adopted. 





FODENS LIMITED 


The fifty-second annual general meeting 
of Fodens Limited was held on July 28th at 
Elworth Works, Sandbach. Mr James Wild, 
the chairman, said in his report: 


The accounts presented are for a. trading 
period of ten months only. 


The demand for our vehicles and engines 
has continued to increase, and in spite of the 
many difficulties which are inseparable from 
present-day trading we have been successful 
in increasing our output to meet this demand. 


The trading activities of our South African 
subsidiary continue to be very satisfactory 
and the board is now negotiating for larger 
premises to meet the increasing . demand 
which we expect for our products in the 
Union. 


The following analysis shows how each {1 
of the gross trading income was used during 
the year: 


s. d. 
Wages and salaries ... 4 0} 
Materials and services 13 114 
Servicing of buildings, 
plant and equipment 33 
ROR as 1 0} 
Retained in the busi- 
OUR Aedecs cum cdant 5 
Dividend (net) ......... 2} 
MOE seidiicexas £1 0 0 


Our order book is in a satisfactory condi- 
tion and we shall use all our endeavours to 
keep production costs to their minimum and 
output at its maximum, consistent with our 
well-known high quality of manufacture. 


With the loyal support of all our workers 
I have no doubt whatever that Fodens will 
continue to merit the good name they have 


always had for reliability since the pioneering’ 


days of the nineteenth century. 


I am sure you will join with me in express- 
ing to all employees our appreciation of their 
loyal co-operation and good work during the 
past. year. 


The report was adopted 
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BRITISH SUGAR CORPORATION. 
LIMITED 


RECORDS BROKEN 
SIR ALAN SAUNDERS’S ADDRESS 


The eighteenth annual ordinary general 
meeting of the British Sugar Corporation, 
Limited, was held on July 27th, in London, 
Sir Alan Saunders, OBE, chairman, presid- 
ing, 

The following is an extract from the chair- 
man’s circulated address for the year to 
March 31, 1954: 


In 1953 the weather was almost ideal for 
this industry. Sugar beet growers and the 
home-grown sugar factories broke one record 
after another. The quantities of beet 
delivered to the factories and of sugar pro- 
duced were the highest in the history of the 
industry. The average yield per acre was 
also a record. 

Freedom from disease and continuously 
favourable harvesting weather were probably 
the most significant factors in the record 
results, but full credit must also be given to 
growers for the higher standard of cultiva- 
tion now attained, 


CROP DETAILS 


Last season the total crop was 402,477 
acres, grown by 38,191 growers, giving an 
average of 10.54 acres per grower. The yield 
of sugar beet per crop acre—13.11 tons— 
surpassed the previous highest, 1950, by 0.3 
ton. The total tonnage delivered to the 
factories was 5,275,159. This was 1,039,251 
tons more than in the preceding year and 
58,877 tons higher than the previous record 
in 1950. The average sugar content, at 16.31 
per cent, was slightly lower than in the 
previous season, but the average sugar per 
root (110 grammes) was a record. ¢ pro- 
duction of sugar beet pulp, an attractive 
stock feed, was 321,018 tons. Molasses pro- 
duction was 211,638 tons. 

Approximately 44 million tons of crowns 
and leaves were available on the farms and 
our records show that a higher proportion 
than ever before was fed to stock. 

Our six heaviest crops to date have been 
produced in the last eight years, and a com- 
parison of the yield per acre for the pac: ive 
seasons (11.55 tons) with that of the immedi- 
ately preceding five years (9.47 tons) shows 
an increase of nearly 22 per cent. 


I have referred on previous occasions to 
the progress that has been made with the 
mechanisation of the sugar beet harvest, and 


CHART L—Factory Labour 
(man-minutes per ton of beet worked) 
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the percentage of the crop harvested in this 
manner last season reached the record figure 
of 30 per cent. 

We are now tackling the spring labour peak 
comprehensively. In 1953 we supplied 
farmers with more specially processed seed 
than previously, and considerable progress 
has also been made with the technique of 
mechanical thinning. 


RE-EQUIPMENT OF FACTORIES 


Since I atunounced in 1950 the long-term 
proposals for re-equipment and modernisation 
of the Corporation’s 18 factories, involving 
an expenditure of between £9 million and 
£10 million, the work has gone forward 
satisfactorily in accordance with the plans 
laid down ; and, in fact, is expected to be 
completed during the present financial 
year. In the year under review, capital 
expenditure amounted to £1,748,000, making 
a total expenditure since April 1, 1949, of 
£7,874,000. 

By the second week in February the whole 
crop had been safely worked at a record 
average slice of 42,578 tons a day. This is 
the more commendable as the former record 
of 41,115 tons, achieved in the previous year, 
was for a much smaller crop which was pro- 
cessed by mid-January. 

Despite the considerable increase in speed, 
the sugar losses in process were reduced by 
5 per cent. Our labour productivity has again 
been increased by almost 5 per cent, and our 
campai labour has again been 


The record tonnage of sugar produced 
during the beet campaign was 748,935 tons, 
464,730 tons of which was white sugar and 
284,205 tons raw sugar. 

The conversion of Allscott factory from raw 
to white sugar has been completed, and this 
accounts for the increase in the proportion 
of white sugar produced. Thirteen factores 
now produce white, and five, raw sugar. 

Although the need for reconstruction funds 
is still great, my colleagues and I have 
reached the conclusion that there should be 
a modest increase in the members’ dividend. 
Accordingly, we are recommending that the 
dividend which has been maintained for the 
past fourteen years at 44 per cent should this 
year be i to 5 per cent. 


CHART I1.—Coal Saving 
(coal used per 100 tons of beet worked) 
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GEORGE NEWNES LIMITED 


RECORD RESULTS 


- STATEMENT BY THE CHAIRMAN, MR H. C. TINGAY 


The fifty-seventh annual general meeting 
of the company was held on July 29th at the 
company’s offices, Mr H. C. Tingay, chair- 
man, presiding. The following is an extract 
from his statement: 


“ir Frank Newries, Bt, who has filled the 


position of chairman for very many years, 
has at his own wish recently decided to retire 
from that position through advancing years. 
It is a matter of gratification to his colleagues 
to know that he will continue as a member 
of the board, thus making available the benefit 
of a long business experience acquired over a 
fetime with the company. In recognition 
of his long association with the business— 
founded by his father over 60 years ago—it 
is the earnest wish of the other members of 


the board that Sir Frank should fill the newly 
created, indeed specially created, position of 
president of the company, and shareholders 
will be happy to know that Sir Frank has 
accepted that position in addition to remain- 
ing a member of the board. 


RECORD FIGURES 


Last year the company was able to an- 
nounce that the results at that time consti- 
tuted a record in its history. This year the 
figures make an even better showing. The 
combined earnings of the Group amount to 
£1,518,649 as compared with £1,111,003 for 
the previous year. After deducting taxation 
of £794,896 as against £476,842 there 
remains a net profit of £723,753—an 
increase of approximately £90,000 over that 
of last year. 


The figures of the parent company, George 
Newnes, Limited, show a corresponding 
advance. The net profits, after deducting 
taxation and all other charges, amount to 
£468,050 as compared with £409,153. With 
the amount brought forward from last year, 
and after deducting dividends on preference 
shares and interim dividend on ordinary 
shares, there remains a disposable balance of 
£476,183. The directors recommend a final 
dividend of 13 per cent, making 16 per cent 
for the year, on the ordinary shares. Of the 
balance remaining they propose that £10,000 
be placed to sick and pension fund, £10,250 
to supplementary pensions account, £188,758 
to general reserves, and £20,000 to reserves 
for contingencies, leaving £94,000 to be 
carried forward. arrangements carried 
out at the end of last year to increase the 10s. 
ordinary shares to 20s. by capitalising reserves 
reduced the general reserves to £311,242. 
The sum of £188,758 now being allocated 


brings that itenr back to the round sum of 
£500,000. 


The consolidated accounts setting out the 
affairs of the Group ‘present a strong and 
healthy position. Various reserves total 
£2,271,879, including development reserves 
of £779,143. Balances on profit and loss 
accounts of the various companies, i.e., un- 
distributed profits, amount in all to £346,437. 
Cash and tax reserve certificates total 


£2,058,717 as compared with £1,486,849 
last year. 


WIDELY SPREAD INTERESTS 


Ps The trading of the Group continues on a 
agg Circulations and advertisement 
8, IN many directi constitute new 
records. Of ie nals. gilicetions com- 
Prised in the group one-half are in the 
general and specialise? field, the other half 
ing in the trade and technical field. Our 


publishing interests are thus widely spread— 
a policy laid down by the company many 
years ago as providing the best security 
against unforeseeable happenings. 


The number and variety of publications 
preclude separate mention, but some of the 
more important properties might be 
referred to individually. Woman’s Own, our 
colourgravure weekly, fully maintains the 
powerful position it has reached both with 
readers and advertisers. Its present sale of 
nearly two and a quarter millions is restricted 
to that figure only by reason of additional 
paper supplies not being available. The same 
applies in the matter of pages, and under 
present conditions advertisers are unable to 
obtain in full the amount of space they would 
like to have. We are hopeful that these 
hampering restrictions will shortly be 
removed or at least modified. 


Tit-Bits—that lively septuagenarian weekly 
—not only adds to its years but also 


continues to add to its circulation. Since 
speaking of its remarkable vitality and 
progress at this time fast year, the 


weekly sale has 
million mark. 


Our group of “ Practical” periodicals— 
Practical Mechanics, Practical Wireless, 
Practical Television and Practical Engineer- 
ing—has recently been extended by a 
newcomer, Practical Motorist and Motor 
Cyclist. Although only in its third issue, 
the demand has been overwhelming, and it 
would appear that another successful rnember 
has been added to this very popular “ Practi- 
cal” family. 

Homes and Gardens, our popular monthly 
magazine, continues to advance both in sales 
and advertisement revenue. The figures, 
now at record levels, still show the same 
upward trend. 


C, Arthur Pearson Limited, our principal 
subsidiary in the general publishing field, 
shows excellent results from a well-varied 
group of publications. The Smallholder, 
the accepted weekly jours! ‘or all small 
food producers including the home gardener, 
stands out prominently. During the 
year its scope was expanded and the selling 
price raised from 3d. to 4d. At no time in its 
long and successful history has its appeal 
both to reader and advertiser stood at a higher 
level. 


The latter may also be said of Aeronautics, 
our high-class aviation monthly, which 
holds the respect and attention of British 
and overseas aircraft and aero-engine 
constructors. It also plays an important part 
in the national economy in making known 
abroad the high quality and technical excel- 
lence of our aeronautical products. 


Amateur Gardening has had another 
excellent year, the circulation reaching the 
highest figure in its long history. The 
editorial policy has moved still further 
towards widening the paper’s appeal, without 
in any way lowering its high standard, so as 
to attract an~ever-growing gardening public. 
An attractive new photographic cover with 
coloured border has been warmly welcomed 
by readers. 


now well passed the 


DICTIONARY OF ENGLISH PURNITURE 


On the Country Life side of the busi- 
ness the event of the year has been the 
lication of a new edition of the 
ictionary of English Furniture. This 


monumental work, consisting of three 
volumes, half a million words and nearly 
2,800 illustrations, has been out of print 
since the beginning of the war, and the 
demand for it was such that it was not 
uncommon for odd volumes, originally 
sold at 5 guineas each, to fetch £30 or £40. 
The new. edition, completely revised and 
enlarged by Mr Ralph Edwards, has had a 
reception far exceeding our expectations, in 
spite of the necessarily high cost of 30 
guineas a set. 


_ Country Life itself maintains its unques- 
tioned pre-eminence in its own field. 


Our associated company, Temple Press, 
has also done well. In addition to its 
extensive publishing interests in technical 
and specialised fields, it has one of the most 
modern printing works in London. Since the 
war a considerable amount of new plant has 
been installed, and this year, in order to meet 
the steadily increasing demand for their 
weekly journals, such as The Motor, The 
Commercial Motor and Motor Cycling, an 
order for new high-speed magazine rotary 
presses has been placed. Temple Press is 
justifiably proud of its reputation for high 
quality printing, particularly colour work. 
More colour than ever is now required by 
advertisers, especially in their monthly 
journals, The Motor Ship, The Oil Engine 
and Gas Turbine, Plastics, and the export 
journal, The Overseas Engineer, and to meet 
this demand the most modern colour presses 
available are now being installed. 


The National Trade Press _ similarly 
records a successful year. The company 
has benefited from the revived prosperity of 
the textile and footwear industries which are 
served by several of its publications and Trade 
Fairs. During the year the number and range 
of its Trade Fairs was extended, and at the 
present time seven exhibitions are being 
sponsored through its journals. The Trade 
Fairs have been welcomed by exhibitors, also 
by tens of thousands of buyers from all parts 
of the British Isles, as well as many from 
overseas. A collection of the models exhibited 
at the National Fabric Fair (now in its fourth 
year) has on each occasion afterwards been 
flown by BOAC to South Africa, Australia, 
New Zealand and USA, where they have been 
shown to audiences of women in large towns. 
It is estimated that more than 250,000 
fashion-loving women overseas have been 
able to see the models. 


BOOK INTERESTS 


Our book publishing interests, largely de- 
voted to subscription selling, record a high 
level of trading both in this country and in 
other English-speaking countries. From 
time to time reference has been made to the 
great publishing enterprise in which the 
company engaged a few years ago in pro- 
ducing an entirely new edition of the 
world-famous Chambers’s Encyclopedia, by 
arrangement with W. and R. Chambers, 
Limited, of Edinburgh. As the only com- 
pletely new postwar British encyclopedia it 
ranks as a work of the first order of import- 
ance in authority and scholarship. The very 
large expenditure involved in the initial pre- 
paration has been amply justified by results, 
and another edition is now in course of pro- 
duction to meet the continuous and consider- 
able demand. 


The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THE AMALGAMATED PRESS LIMITED 


The following is the statement of the chair- 
man, the Hon Michael Berry, MBE, on the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
February 28, 1954, submitted to the annual 
meeting on July 29th. 


Before reviewing the progress of the year, 
I must dwell again on the grievous loss to the 
company, already recorded in the directors’ 
report, of the late Viscount Camrose. Lord 
Camrose became chairman of The Amaiga- 
mated Press Limited in 1926 and continued in 
that position until the day of his sudden death 
on June 15th. 


You will not expect me, his son, to attempt 
his obituary. Rarely, in any case, has the 
press of so many countries poured out such 
splendid tributes in memory of a man who, 
throughout a many-sided life, had preferred 
to be known publicly only through what he 
created. One recalls particularly the em- 
phasis on his humanity, his integrity and his 
courage. What has been said of him is 
best summed up in the words of a dis- 
tinguished Danish journalist, Jorgen Bast, in 
Berlingske Tidende who wrote “ One of the 
great trees in the forest of the world press 
has fallen.” 


For more than a quarter of a century Lord 
Camrose guided the fortunes of The Amalga- 
mated Press. During that time the company 
has continually expanded and augmented its 
position as the largest periodical publishing 
house in the country. 


From the age of 14 to his death, Lord 
Camrose was primarily a working journalist. 
His first independent enterprise was a periodi- 
cal; but whether he was concerned with 
periodicals or newspapers—and in the course 
of his life those with which he was connected 
catered for many differing types of readership 
—he always maintained fixed principles. He 
would never pander to the meaner tastes. He 
scorned, and I am sure you too scorn, the easy 
money to be garnered by lowered standards. 
It is the more a crowning tribute to his 27 
years as chairman, that deriving so much from 
his imspiration and wisdom, the accounts 
which aon present to you are a record in 
the company’s history. 


THE ACCOUNTS 


The gross profits of The Amalgamated 
Press group amount to £4,784,000 after 
charging debenture interest. This compares 
with £4,240,000 last year and betters even 
the £4,773,000 of the preceding year during 
which abnormal profits were made by our 
paper-making subsidiary. 

To a large extent, of course, we have 
laboured in vain. The increase on last year’s 
profits is £544,000 but on this the taxation 
charge is £422,000, so that we have left only 
£122,000 more to deal with. On the other 
hand there is included in the charge £95,000 
for excess profits levy, a tax which has now 
been repealed. 


The net profit, after taxation and after 
allowing for profit attributable to outside 
shareholding, is £2,005,000. We are 
leaving £586,000 in the accounts of sub- 
sidiaries, which is £14,000 less than last 
year, and after £36,000 added back for pro- 
visions no longer required, there is a balance 
of £1,455,000, 

We propose a final dividend of 17} per cent 
on the ordinary shares, making a total of 274 
per cent against 22} per cent last year. After 
allowing for the preference and interim 
ordinary dividends already paid, and adding 
in £409,000 brought forward from last year, 
we are left with £1,328,000 to allocate. 


Of this we have transferred £750,000 


CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


against £600,000 last year, to general reserve. 
We have also transferred to general reserve 
the £450,000 standing to the credit of con- 
tingencies and development reserve. Your 
directors consider that there is no longer any 
useful distinction between the two reserves 
and that a clearer picture is shown by their 
amalgamation. The total of the general 
reserve therefore becomes £4,800,000. We 
have in addition applied a further £250,000 
in writing down copyrights and goodwill to a 
round sum of £3 million. These very large 
allocations require a total of £1 million, 
leaving £328,000 to be carried forward. 


Finally, it is proposed to create 2,400,000 
“A” ordinary shares of 10s. each, ranking 
with the existing ordinary shares, but carry- 
ing no voting rights, and to issue them as a 
bonus of one share for every two ordinary 
shares held. This recommendation, for which 
we have received the consent of the Capital 
Issues Committee, will be the subject of an 
extraordinary general meeting following the 
annual general meeting. 


There are not many items in the balance 
sheet to which I need specially draw your 
attention. Current assets are £5,534,000 
against £4,871,000 last year. 
side current liabilities are £1,100,000 against 
£812,000. This leaves a surplus of 
current assets over current liabilities of 
£4,434,000, an increase during the year of 
£475,000. 

In the consolidated balance sheet current 
assets are up by £1,345,000, while liabilities 
are down by £164,000. 


TRADING OF THE YEAR 


These satisfactory results have not been 
easily achieved. Production costs, despite 
economies wherever possible without loss of 
goodwill, have continued to rise. The relief 
which came from a decrease in the price of 
paper was completely swallowed up by in- 
creased printing charges. All other costs have 
advanced—wages and salaries have risen and 
we have had to pay more for editorial 
material, engraving and carriage. 


WOMEN’S MAGAZINES 


Our women’s magazines and periodicals 
have increased their readership. With their 
big sales, together with the high purchasi 
power which readers have for both perso 
and domestic spending, our publications have 
proved themselves better-than-ever value for 
the advertisers. Homemaking, housekeeping, 
cookery, mothercraft, fashion, health, beauty 
—all these are our readers’ everyday interests. 
On each of these subjects they seek help 
and guidance both from the editorial features 
and from the advertisements. 


Despite the constant growth of television 
and other counter-attractions a number of 
our periodicals reached all-time peak circu- 
lations during the year. In the last week of 
February, 1954, we sold more than 
10,600,000 copies of our weekly publications, 
and in the same month the public bought 
over 2,650,000 copies of our monthly maga- 
zines. I am sure you will agree that these 
are remarkable figures. 


Our publications are so numerous that I 
must omit mention of a large number of 
them in this review of the year’s operations. 
Once again, Woman’s Weekly has been in 
the limelight. During the 12 months it 
achieved the largest average weekly sale it 
has ever eee this in the teeth 
intense competition. Its continual expansion, 
with a weekly sale now over 1,825,000, has 


On the opposite - 


been one of the outstanding featur’. 9f oy, 
company. r 
Amvung our monthly magazine 
and Home has once again reached hae 
circulation. With a figure of oan 
900,000, it enjoys, as it has done ae 
years past, a sale far in excess of 
competitor in the same field. 


Woman’s fournal, pre-eminen: 
quality magazines for women, ha. 
equally successful year. Sales have 
steady and advertisement revenue nu 
to increase. The Coronation Issuc 17 
pages was a tour-de-force of ed ind 
production and received high pr: 
readers and advertisers alike. 
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KELLY’S DIRECTORIES LIMI! 


Kelly’s. Directories, Limited, a: sub 
sidiaries have again had a most 
year. Group profits, after all cha: 
further advanced from (1,29 
£1,393,000 this year. After tax 
profit attributable to outside sharehoid 
there is a balance of £668,000 comp vith 
£526,000 last year. Of this sum 000 
against £299,000 has been retained sub- 
sidiaries, leaving a net profit of 
The dividend on the ordinary stock 
increased from 20 per cent to 22! | 
£175,000 is again placed to revenuc “rve, 
and the carry forward is slightly :ased to 
£183,000. 
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THE ASSOCIATED ILIFFE PRESS LIMITED 


The year has been a most satisfactory one 
for the Associated Iliffe Press whose 35 
journals cover such a wide range of special 
subjects. 


A number of new circulation records have 
been set up. Particularly good figures have 
been achieved in the motoring and aviation 
fields where The Autocar, The Motor Cycle 
and Flight have forged ahead. 


Farmer & Stock-Breeder has onc: more 
exceeded its previous highest total o! adver- 
tising. For the whole Iliffe group the year’s 
advertising revenue amounted to £3,500),000, 
an increase of 8 per cent. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


In regard to the current year I should not 
feel confident in making any exact predic- 
tions. In publishing, the major part o! our 
business, results have so far been not unsatis- 
factory, though production costs stu tend 
to rise and may prevent us from en!arging 
our activities to the extent we would wish, 
Moreover, competition will undoubr<ly re- 
main very keen. Since the war, the paper- 
making industry has been accustome. (0 30 
mahy sudden shifts of Governmen: policy 
that an estimate of its profitability 1 ycaf 
hence would entail a large measure 0! ro 
and you appreciate how widely base. they 
are, there seems no reason why nex: years 
results should -be less acceptable than those 
now before you. 


Whatever the future may hold I am <crtain 
that the specialised knowledge, experience 
and skill of our staffs in all sections % our 
business will be equal to the chany:s and 
difficulties which are inevitable in the mut 
ning of this vast company. 

I know that all shareholders will «ish ' 
join me in paying a tribute to the enthusiasm, 
loyalty and hard work of all those who served 
the parent company and its subs.iiarics 
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TRUST HOUSES LIMITED 


MERITS OF CONSERVATIVE 
DISTRIBUTION POLICY 


The ‘fty-first annual general meeting of 
Trust Houses Limited was held on July 23rd 
in Le ; 

Capran A. R. S. Nutting, OBE, MC, the 


who presided, in the course of his 
ad: Our trading profit of £469,711 
or the vear under review shows a small 
seca approximately £2,000, but after 
oe i a non-recurring item (for which 
i credit last year—namely, interest 


chairn 


spec cI 


taxat 
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on our war damage claims), and adding 
here balance brought forward fromthe 
previ ar, we have an amount available 
for aj ation of £252,330 which is £639 
more ! ist year. 

We se to place to reserve for improve- 


velopment of properties, the sum 
We are not this year making a 
transf he staff benefit fund, and I shall 
refer later. 

We ce to pay the same dividend as 
last yé mely, 8 per cent and to increase 


ment 
of {at 


hy 


Four ¢ rward by £7,000. 


On t rits of a conservative distribution 
ould like to give you an extract 
rom a h made in January this year by 
kington, president of the Federa- 

| Industries. He said “ we must 

r own shareholders, the general 
lic, to take a long view. Of any 
ues in identical circumstances, 
isand pounds profit, the one that 
00 and invests £300 in the future 
, not more, than the one that 
00 and invests £700 in the future. 
a parable about the wise and 
;; 30 often the open market 
oplies false values and pays atten- 
was paid out and not what was 


pays ¢ 
is wort 
pays out 
+ ee 
inere 
foolish ' 
for shar 


retained.’ 
As far 
axation 
able on s¢ 
trade, our 
future. 


your company is concerned, with 
igh as it is and purchase tax pay- 
nany items which are tools of our 
problem is to retain enough for the 


ACQUISITIONS AND IMPROVEMENTS 


If you will turn to the balance sheet, you 
will see that our fixed assets have increased 
by £97,000 and our furniture and equipment 


by £80,000. We have acquired the Imperial 
Hotel, Exmouth, the Pendragon Hotel, 
Southsea, and the George Hotel, Battle. We 
have also made extensions and improve- 
ments t eral of our houses, notably to 
the Ange! Hotel, Guildford, Francis Hotel, 
Bath, Dolphin . Hotel, Southampton, 
Cricketers Hotel, Bagshot, and the Abinger 
Hatch Hi Abinger. 
if it we not for the money we plough 
back int business each year; and the 
substan rt of our profits that we spend 
on keepine our houses up to date, I fear we 
should : e in the position to maintain 
our earn 
We run our business on a small profit 
prargin, Our expenses are always increasing 
aes Neary every item, but I think I can 
aim, and ! hope and believe you will agree 
at We give our customers the best possible 
value for money, 
sate ‘cady mentioned that we are not 
denn cnster to the staff benefit fund, 
nd I would like to tell you what we are 
mat ‘0 do. We have, as I think out 


know, at present in being a 
uperannuation fund for our head o 


en2,., "OW. Propose to imaugurate a 
“asion fund for our 


| managers at our 
wuses. We feel that this is most desirable. 
The repor and accounts were adopted. 
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- ORGANISATION’S STEADY PROGRESS 


SUBSTANTIAL CONTRACTS IN HAND 


SIR RICHARD COSTAIN ON BOARD’S CONSERVATIVE POLICY 


The twenty-first annual general meeting of 
Richard Costain Limited was held on July 
23rd at Rodney House, Chichester Street, 
Dolphin Square, S.W.1, Sir Richard Costain, 
CBE (chairman and joint managing director) 
presiding. 

The secretary read the notice convening 
the meeting and the report of the auditors. 


The following is the statement by the 
chairman which had been circulated with the 
report and accounts for the year ended 
December 31, 1953: 


The group’s trading profits in the consoli- 
dated profit and loss account amount to 

354,017 for 1953 and show an increase over 

e previous year. After provision for depre- 
Ciation, interest, taxation and outside share- 
holders’ interests, the net balance of profit 
applicable to the group is £105,094 compared 
with £96,543 for the previous year and the 
amount available in the parent company’s 
accounts is £104,886. Further capital profits 
on the sale of fixed assets have been realised 
during the current year and added to general 
capital reserve account. It will also be noted 
that there is a considerable reduction in bank 
borrowings compared with the previous 
accounts, 


The board have given careful consideration 
to the advisability of recommending an 
increase in the rate of ordinary dividend 
which has been maintained at 10 per cent for 
a number of years. The policy of the board 
in restricting dividends to the moderate level 
of 10 ps cent has been dictated by the neces- 
sity of conserving resources for the develop- 
ment of trading activities. Having regard to 
the large commitments normally undertaken 
in connection with our civil engineering work 
@ conservative policy must be continued. 
However, the board feel that shareholders 
should participate in the substantial capital 
profits which have been realised in recent 
years. They propose, therefore, to recom- 
mend a capital (tax free) bonus payment of 
3 per cent out of the general capital reserve 
account, It is hoped that circumstances will 
permit this capital bonus of 3 per cent to be 
continued for at least a limited number of 
years, and it will in future not necessarily be 
paid at the same time of the year as any pro- 
posed ordinary dividend. 


AT HOME 


The company has a number of substantial 
civil engineering contracts in hand which it 
is carrying out with the efficiency which is 
the constant interest of your- board. 


Considerable progress is being made with 
the large hydro electric scheme at Garry in 
Northern Scotland. Further new work was 
obtained during the year imcluding a large 
contract for the LCC at Beckton Sewage 
Works and in spite of hardening prices it is 
hoped that satisfactory results will be 
obtained from these contracts. 


Construction of the new Silver City Air- 
field at Ferryfield, Lydd, was entrusted to 
the company comprising two runways, ter- 
minal buildings, restaurant, Customs build- 


ings, and petrol installations. It anticipated 
that the airfield will be in operation at the 
end of June, and sets a new standard for 
tapid construction. 

We have also obtained further contracts 


The policy of de-centralisation has been 
further extended during the year and branches 
are now in existence at Plymouth, Bristol, 
Newcastle and Canterbury. 


Further large building projects are being 
carried out, and we are erecting our own 
new offices in Westminster Bridge Road, 
which we hope will be completed in the 
autumn. These should increase considerably 
the efficiency and economic running of the 
head office organisation of your company. 

Your subsidiary company, Costain Con- 
crete Company Limited is continuing to take 
the lead in the production of pre-stressed 
concrete- sleepers for British Railways and 
have produced their millionth sleeper during 
the year. Other forms of concrete products 
are being developed and expanded. 


Our associated firm, Costain—John Brown. 
continues to develop, and is now well estab- 
lished as a chemical construction engineering 
firm. During the year it purchased the tech- 
nical assets of Bamag, a chemical engincer- 
ing firm which specialises in edible oil plants 
among other things. The oil refinery con- 
struction for the Anglo-Iranian Oil Company 
on which Costain—John Brown is engaged 
together with British and American associates 
at Kwinana, Western Australia, is proceeding 
very satisfactorily. 

During the year, the property side has 
continued to suffer from the Rent Restriction 
Act and while one appreciates the efforts that 
are being made by the Government, I am 
afraid these will only resuk in a very limited 
improved return to your company which will 
mot in fact off-set the increaséd costs of the 
last fifteen years. 


WORK ABROAD 


Canapa.—lIn view of the potential develop- 
ment in Canada, your compahy has had 
under consideration for some years extend- 
ing its operations in this area. After survey- 
ing the situation, we have purchased a con- 
trolling interest in a company, the Leeds 
Construction Limited, which is at present 
operating in Montreal. 


Kuwatt.—Our associated company, the 
Gulf Engineering Company (Kuwait) 
Limited, in which we are in partnership with 
Abdulla Mulla Saleh, has continued opera- 
tions in Kuwait. The work which the com- 
pany is carrying out includes the erection of 
a new power station and the construction of 
reservoirs and water towers. All work, I 
am glad to report, is well up to schedule. No 
profits from this side of our activities have so 
far been brought into the group profit and 
loss account. 


- Ryopgstas.—With the advent of Federa- 
tion, it is felt desirable to establish a perma- 
nent organisation in these countries and the 
board, therefore, is engaged upon forming 
subsidiary companies in: both Northern and 
Southern Rhodesia. It is hoped this step 
will lead to greater efficiency. The experience 
which the company has gained during the 
past seven years is now proving of real value 
and the volume of work continues at a satis- 
factory level. 

West Arrica—The main sea wall of the 
Apapa Wharf Extension was completed this 
year 100 days ahead of the original 
gramme. The Jj 
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are both making good progress, and the The accounts and the dire-tore’ 
Costain (West Africa) Company has still con- G.R.A. TRUST thereon were adopted, the 10 wee 
tinued to make good headway. APPROVAL OF PREFERENCE STOCK dividend on the ordinary stock was a 

It is hoped to maintain and improve upon REPAYMENT firmed. and the retiring di; 


the present satisfactory progress of our 
organisation in its various spheres of activity 


th i 1 iati en, ; Yment, pro 
pasado resort oat aneemtae - ~ Limited was held on July 22nd in London. oo £800,06 a per cent of the com. 
staff everywhere. Mr Francis $. Gentle, chairman, in the preference ‘stock lite Riseed — 
The report and accounts were adopted and Course of his speech, stated that attendances G, Subject to 


the dividend of 10 per cent, less tax, and 
capital bonus of 3 per cent (tax free), were 


: ; rc 
approved. cent pool betting duty: against the £62,000 preference stock, in far Se ebes cme 
The retiring directors, Brigadier A. G. recommended -_ dividends, there was a remaining £400,000 of 8 per cen: preference 
Bonn, CBE, MC, MICE, and Mr R. M. — Staggering tax bill” of £1,759,000. capital, by increasing the ratio of preferential 
Wynne-Edwards, DSO, MICE, were re- The group’s trading profit had neverthe- “cover” available for both income and 
elected and the remuneration of the joint less risen from £213,000 to £234,000, mainly capital, and (b) the holders of th: ordinary 
auditors, Messrs James Worley and Sons and due to careful economies, but patrons’ stock by reducing a prior charge 


Messrs Peat, Marwick, Mitchell and Com- 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of The Greyhound Racing Association Trust 


and totalisator turnover had continued to 
fall because of the discriminatory 10 per 


interests were given first consideration and 


re-elected. 


Special resolutions for the re; 


confirmation by the court : in 


opinion the repayment would be; 
holders of the 


both income and capital, while 


refit (a) the 


‘ ors Wera 


ne board’s 


iS regards 


iving the 


pany, having been fixed, the proceedings adequately supplied with 


there had been no lowering of “G.R.A. 
terminated. 


company . still 
standards.” 


working capital. 


spanner ttt tte tate 








Bayerische Hypotheken- und Wechsel-Bank 


HEAD OFFICE MUNICH 


Foreign Commercial Bank 


At the General Meeting on 30th June, 1954, the Capital Stock of 
RM. 34,012,500 was converted in a proportion of 10:8 into DM. 26,995,000, 
a Dividend of 8’ per cent as well as a Bonus of 61/2 per cent was de- 
clared for the year 1953 and the Capital Stock was increased to 


DM. 40,010,000.— 


Total of the Balance Sheet: 


on 3lst December, 1953 about DM. 1,572,414,000 
on 30th April, 1954 about DM. 1,678,875.000 


Principal items of the Annual Balance Sheet per 3lst December, 1953: 





Bi Chad CRON io i va's 5 enn de oe dic oak bana eee . DM.  26,995,000.— 
amet Raseiee Tend. os _ DM. _ 9,300,000.— 
Puaiin Fe oo a. ee a se ee . DM.  44,000,000.— 
Deposits Se eS £4 OE ee ee “hae eS . DM. 919,426,206.30 

including Savings Bank Deposits ........... . DM. 196,981,076.64 

Accounts Receivable ......... Cues seeeveoeese DR Seo 

Longterm Loans of Mortgage Department ...... DM. .321,185,064.85 

Bonds in Circulation; .. iso. s oc cwcevicsetse ve DO ae eee 


Besides the Head Office Munich following Branches are licensed as 
Foreign Commercial Banks: ; 


Augsburg, Nirnberg, Ludwigshafen/Rh., Aschaffenburg, Bam- 
berg, Griinstadt, Hof, Kaiserslautern, Kaufbeuren, Kempten, Kitzingen, 
Kusel, Lindau, Lindenberg, Mannheim, Neustadt (Weinstr.), Neu-Ulm, 


Regensburg, Schweinfurt, Selb, Weiden and Wiirzburg, moreover the 
Branch Grossmarkthalle at Munich. 


Munich, July 1954 


SSS 
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CONSOLIDATED TIN 
SMELTERS, LIMIFED 


1:1GHER TONNAGE TREATED 


“~.» annual general meeting of Consoli- 
oe Ti Someone ‘Limited, will be held on 
‘Auevst 19th in London. 


following is am extract from the 
: review by the chairman, Mr 
‘ord Waite, for the year ended March 


The net revenue of the parent company 
ear is £335,672, out of which your 
have made appropriations similar to 
ast year —£50,000 to general reserve 
100 to write down the investment in 

neidiary companies. They recommend for 

“nr approval a dividend of 2s. 6d., together 

ah 3 ‘onus dividend of 6d., making a total 

f 3s. per £1 ordinary stock, Jess tax, payable 

on August 28, 1954. This dividend, together 

with the dividends on the preference stock, 
~ill absorb a net amount of £213,363, and 
fter bringing in the amount of £136,994 
brought forward from: the last accounts 
and {736 for taxation provisions no 
longer required, the balance carried for- 
ward on revenue account is increased to 


160.036 
{i 


—- 


FASTERN SMELTING COMPANY 


No further payment was received during 
the year under review- by Eastern Smelting 
Company Limited in respect of its “ seizure 
claim. Since the close of its financial year, 
however, advice has been received that a final 
dividend of 20.4 per cent—making 90.4 per 
cent in all—has been declared. Eastern 
Smelting Company Limited has also been 
advised of the details of an assessment in 
respect of its claim for damage to property 
and loss of stocks (other than tin and tin-bear- 
ing material). . 

The aggregate tonnage of concentrates 
treated in our works during the year was 
approximately 5 per cent higher than that 
treated in the preceding year, due in some 
measure to the shipment of Bolivian concen- 
trates which had accumulated at port as a 
result of the nationalisation of the large mines 
in October, 1952, 


Apparent world surplus of tin production 
in 1953 was therefore 45,500 tons. Due to 
the stockpiling programme in the United 
States of America and the “ insulation” of 
stocks which that country had accumulated 
through its official purchases of tin and tin 
in concentrates, very little, if amy, of this 
surplus production found its way to con- 
sumers through the normal channels. The 
same will probably be true of the year 1954 
in view of the prolongation of the operations 


. of the Texas City Smelter and the USA 


government purchases of tin and tin concen- 


trates from Indonesia, Bolivia, Thailand and 
Portugal. 


LACK OF PROSPECTING 


Ever since the Malayan Emergency com- 
menced in 1948, we have been accustomed 
to attribute the lack of prospecting to that 
factor. This was, and to a lesser degree still 


's, Correct. but with the decreasing tension in 
oe ind the declaration of larger areas 
a Deing f 


ree of banditry, one would imagine 
that prospecting would have increased, but 
such does not appear to be the case to any 
ereat extent. In the period prior.to the war, 
Prospecting Was mot encouraged under the 
Tin Resiiction Scheme for reasons which 
“re Obvious, but even in those days the grant- 
a of a prospecting licence was automatically 
ollowed by the granting of a mining lease 
Where results warranted an application to the- 
appropriate authority. 


Today there is no certainty that a mining 
lease will be granted to the successful pro- 
spector. This is a deterrent as prospecting 
necessitates considerable capital outlay which 
miners are unlikely to incur unless they can 

assured with reasonable certainty that 
they will be granted the necessary lease 
to work and mime the area that they 
have proved. 





CHARRINGTON, 
GARDNER, LOCKET & CO. 


- INCREASING DEMAND FOR 
SMOKELESS FUELS 


The 5ist annual general meeting of Char- 
rington, Gardner, Locket & Company, 
Limited, was held on July 29th in London, 
Sir John Charrington (the chairman), presid- 
ing. 

The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The group profit on trading for the year, 
after providing for all charges except taxa- 
tion, amounts to £208,816, which is slightly 
less than last year. 


The company’s policy in past years of 
placing to reserve for deferred taxation on 
initial allowances the temporary tax saving 
arising from initial allowances on plant and 
machinery has been continued. The net 
amount placed to this reserve is £12,500. 
With this sum the charge for taxation for the 
year is £134,721, leaving a pro%it after tax of 
£74,095, which is £13,499 higher than last 
year’s figure. 


In addition the surplus on sale of assets 
is higher at £21,217, and tax reserves of 
earlier years, which have proved surplus and 
may safely be brought back, amount to 
£22,184, so that the profit available for dis- 
tribution or allocation amounts to £117,496, 
against £86,287 a year ago. 


We recommend a final dividend of 12 per 
cent, which makes a total of 22 per cent, the 
same as for last year. Of the balance of profit 
available we have placed £50,000 to general 
reserves and added £23,771 to the balance 
of profit carried forward. 


TRADING ACTIVITIES 


The house coal trade in London has for 
some years been especially susceptible to 
weather conditions, and it is not surprising 
that the results of our London depots, a 
large and important part of the company’s 
activities, were disappointing when it is 
remembered that the winter was exception- 
ally mild right through to late January. 


The volume of business in all other 
departments was well maintained and, 
indeed, increased on the industrial side. 


In the eastern counties, demand for 
domestic fuel is less dependent on the 
vagaries of the weather, and our subsidiary 
companies have operated satisfactorily. 


There is throughout our domestic trade a 
considerable increase in the demand for 
smokeless fuels, which we are doing all we 
can to encourage. , 


In my statement to you last year, I told 
you of the happy arrangement we had come 
to with the Vacuum Oil Company. I am 
glad now to be able to report that our sales 
of their fuel oils have developed most satis- 
factorily. Moreover, I am optimistic that 
the development this year will be even better. 


There has been a welcome recovery in the 
trading of our lighterage department, 
mentioned to you last year the launching of 
our new collier, the Lady Charrington, and 
she has had a very successful year’s trading. 


The report was adopted. 
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F. H. LLOYD & COMPANY 
LIMITED 


FURTHER SATISFACTORY PROGRESS 


MR F. N. LLOYD ON COSTS AND 
MANPOWER 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of F. H. Lloyd & Company Limited was 
held on July 23rd at the registered office of 
the company, James Bridge Steel Works, near 
Wednesbury, Mr F, N. Lloyd, chairman and 
managing director, presiding. 


The secretary, Mr E. Allison, read the 
notice convening the meeting and the report 
of the auditors. 


The following are the chairman’s com- 
ments on the report and accounts for the 
year ended March 27, 1954, which were 
circulated to the shareholders : 


Ladies and gentlemen—The company has 
continued to make satisfactory progress, as 
reflected in the higher figure of profit shown 
in these accounts. After providing for depre- 
ciation, £164,556, and taxation, £547,472, the 
net profit for the group for the twelve months 
as shown in the consolidated profit and loss 
account is £332,372. This constitutes a 
record, the previous best being £316,000 in 
1952. The depreciation charge this year is 
On a more generous scale than hitherto, and 
this is because of the substantial capital ex- 
penditure which has taken place, the total 
amount affecting F. H. Lloyd & Company, 
Limited and its two subsidiaries being 
£367,228. 


DIVIDENDS AND RESERVES 


During the year, interim dividends were 
paid of 24 per cent, less tax, on the 5 per cent 
cumulative preference shares, and 5 per cent, 
less tax, on the ordinary shares. The general 
reserves of the group are increased by an 
allocation of £235,000 from £550,000 to 
£785,000. We now recommend the payment 
of final dividends on the share capital of 2} 
per cent, less tax, on the cumulative prefer- 
ence shares, and 15 per cent, less tax, on the 
ordinary shares, which, in total, will absorb 
£65,450. 


The balance on the appropriation account 
of the parent company to be carried forward 
to next year is £101,466, which, with the 
amount of £19,677 carried forward in the 
subsidi companies, makes a total carried 
forward for the group of £121,143, compared 
with £98,730 last year. You will notice that, 
this year, we have adopted the practice of 
combining the consolidated profit and loss 
and appropriation account, as it is felt that 
this method gives a clearer picture’of the way 
the profits are being dealt with. 


FACTORS IN THE OUTLOOK 


These results are better than seemed to 
be likely a year ago, but our trading results 
for the current year have not started off as 
well. I do not think we can continue as well 
as this indefinitely, as costs are rising and 
there are limits to the extent to which we can 
raise Our prices, owing to increasing competi- 
tion. 25 per cent of our consumable pur- 
chases comprises coal, gas and electricity in 
res of which we have to face a probability 
of further price increases. Wages constitute 
33 per cent of our total costs, and we are now 
experiencing the full effect of the increases 
which have been conceded. With market 
conditions hardening against us, our earning 
ability is more than ever dependent on raising 
the technical efficiency of our manufacturing 
processes. 

The accounts this year reflect for the first 
time the financial results of the capital issue 
which was in progress at the time of our last 
report. Our ial position has thereby 


financial 
been strengthened considerably, and your 
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board has decided to put in hand further 
expenditure, which will maintain the rate of 
our development during the current year. Our 
objective is not to increase our total manufac- 
turing capacity for steel castings, but rather 
to improve the quality of our product, and to 
enable our works to make a wider diversity 
of castings in quantities which can be more 
readily varied to suit the changing conditions 
of the demand for castings in this country. 


remainder of the current year. On the general 
future outlook, we are dependent on the trad- 
ing conditions in heavy industry generally, 
but we are confident that we can at any rate 
hold our share of whatever business is avail- 
able. The supply of" skilled manpower 
remains a problem, and in two direction 
viz., the manufacture of intricate heavy st 
castings and of machining work, is likely to 
prove the limiting factor on what we shall be 
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Lloyd, who joined our board of directors ; 
April, 1951, became a full-time wo:! se ane 
tor with the company, and he now olds the 
appointment of works director of ° 11. Lloyd 
& Company, Limited. 
In conclusion, I think it would be your wish 
that we should pass a vote of than s for the 


efforts of all our employees, bor: 
works, for the contribution which 
made to the excellent results now 


taff and 
ey have 





able to turn out this year. The problem is The report and accounts were ac “ak 

FULL EMPLOYMENT FOR CURRENT YEAR. ¢coming so severe that our best efforts inthe proposed dividends were appro cd: the 

direction of recruitment, training, and the fetiring director, Mr C. E. Lloyd. was “9 

It is satisfactory to report that our order SUPPly of improved equipment have mot elected and the directors were authorised to 

book at all three companies is such as to ‘MUrely been able to offset ‘it. fix the remuneration of the auditors, Messrs 
ensure full employment for us during the At the beginning of this year, Mr M. C. Agar, Bates, Neal and Company 

HICK, HARGREAVES AND ao 
9 The works have continued in {ull pro 


COMPANY 


RECORD NET PROFIT 


WORKS IN FULL PRODUCTION 


MR W. D’ARCY MADDEN’S SPEECH 


The sixty-third annual ordinary general 
meeting of Hick, Hargreaves and Company, 
Limited, was held on July 28th at Bolton. 


Mr W. D’Arcy Madden, CBE, JP, chair- 
man and managing director, who presided, 
said: The company has again had a success- 
ful year and both the profits earned and the 
financial position are very satisfactory. The 
net profit before taxation and after deduct- 
ing the normal depreciation is £453,741, 
a record for the company and an increase 
of 13 per cent over the previous year. Tax 
requirements amount to £245,634, and with 
£31,355 brought in from last year, the 
balance available is £239,462. 


From this sum, your directors have set 
aside £65,000 to be added to the plant re- 
placement and extension reserve. This pro- 
vision has the effect of increasing the normal 
amount reserved through depreciation to an 
amount which would have been needed to 
provide for replacement if the fixed assets 
were taken at something like their true value 
today. You-will remember that £50,000 was 
reserved for this purpose ‘last year. 


Your directors have also decided to write 
down the “goodwill” from £40,000 to the 
nominal figure of £1, thereby strengthening 
the balance sheet and achieving an aim they 
have long had in mind. 


A sum of £20,246 has been allocated to 
the general reserve fund, bringing that 
reserve up to £420,000. No addition has 
been made to the stock depreciation reserve 
which remains at £30,000 and which is con- 
sidered to be sufficient provision. 


LARGER DISTRIBUTION 


The final dividend recommended is again 
15 per cent, but on the increased capital. 
With the interim dividend paid in December 
last of 5 per cent on the then capital, the 
dividend distribution is increased this year 
by £19,500 after tax. 

We are continuing our established policy 
of setting aside a ion of the profits for a 
bonus to the employees of the company, and 
in view of the larger profits this has been 
increased and amounts to £20,000. This is 
the seventh successive year in which a bonus 
has been provided and the sum so distri- 
buted is now £100,000. 


The pension supplementary — reserve, 
which was inaugurated two years ago, 
receives £7,160, which brings up this reserve 


to £25,000 after some expenditure on the 
purchase of annuities during the year. There 
is no allocation this year to the benevolent 
and welfare trust fund and the capital of 
this fund, in the hands of the trustees, 
remains at £30,000. 


BALANCE SHEET ITEMS 


Turning now to the balance sheet, you 
will notice some important changes since last 
year. At an extraordinary general meeting 
held on January 27th, it was decided to 
capitalise £168,000 standing to the credit of 
reserve funds of the company by the issue 
of one bonus share for every two shares 
held, thereby raising the issued share capital 
to £504,000. This transaction required the 
whole of the capital reserves which con- 
sequently no longer appear in the balance 
sheet. 


You will also notice with satisfaction that 
the mortgage debenture of £50,000 held by 
the bank has been redeemd during the year 
from our cash resources, which notwithstand- 
ing remain substantial and satisfactory. 


VALUE OF ASSETS 
I have already referred to the writing 


down of the goodwill item on the assets 
side of the balance sheet. The fixed assets 


stand at £180,180, but their true value today. 


is probably around £800,000. Your direc- 
tors are of the opinion that a revaluation of 
the fixed assets should be available and 
Messrs Airey Entwistle and Company have 
been instructed to carry out this work for 
us during the coming autumn. 


The net current assets after deducting all 
liabilities and appropriations amount to the 
satisfactory total of £1,236,405, an increase 
of £70,093 over ‘last year notwithstanding 
the redemption of the mortgage debenture. 

I have already referred to the cash i- 
tion, which you will see from the 
sheet stands at the considerable e of 
£317,977—you will also notice that this sum 
is nearly equal to the cash payments received 
on account of work-in-progress. As I have 
remarked on a previous occasion, we are 


fortunate in being able to secure progress - 


payments with our major contracts and 
should these conditions alter it would be 
necessary to find means of financing our long 
date commitments. 


duction throughout the year and ire fully 
occupied with a heavy order book which 
exceeds £4 million stérling, including cop. 
densing plant and feed heating contracts for 
the British Electricity Authority {or com- 
missioning up to the end of 1958 

‘The heavy-bay extension to the cngincers’ 
shop will be in commission by the end of 
this year and will enable the handling of 
contracts for the large condensing plants of 
120 mw and 200 mw which will be required 
by the BEA in the near future. 


We have recently received orders for 
auxiliary equipment in connection with the 


first atomic power station for this country 
and we attach at importance to having 
entered this field right at the beginning. 


Our deaerating and high vacuum plants 
have maintained their high reputation in 
many industries, a reputation secured 
through continual research and development. 
To forward this important side of our busi- 
ness, plans are being prepared for the con- 
struction of new and improved testing and 
research equipment, which will greatly facili- 
tate this important work. 

Our rotary compressor department con- 
tinues to expand in a satisfactory manner. 
The special work we are doing for the 


Admiralty and for the Ministry 0! Supply 
continues to occupy an important section of 
the works. 

The shortage of technicians and of skilled 


engineers in the engineering industry con- 
tinues to be.a major difficulty—limiting output 
and the quicker deliveries now demanded. 

With a view to further improving ou 
efficiency, your directors have engaged the 
services of an eminent firm of industrial con- 
sultants to examine and report on 2)! aspects 
of our organisation and methods. 


CHANGE IN DIRECTORAT! 


Since our meeting a year ago, M.'s C. L. 
Wright has retired after twenty ovc yeals 
valuable service on the board of <irectofs. 
Group Captain E. C. Lewis was 2 »pointed 
to the vacancy and in accordance with the 
Articles of Association now retires and pre- 
sents himself for re-election. 


Mr C, Metcalfe retired last 4 nth no 
twenty six years as secretary to the compally. 
The ge desire to on rec io - 

i .. Ley- 
et ee aes cockpony in wo 
appointed secretary to the compar’ ! } 
cession to Mr Metcalfe. 

The relations between the manag: neat tae 

continue , 
er ame ea Tie te 
to thank them all for ther good 


work and service during the past ye 
which has made the excellent results 
we have 


"The report and accounts were adopted. 
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THOMAS DE LA RUE 
AND COMPANY 


{\ARKED IMPROVEMENT IN 
FORMICA SALES 


fry-seventh annual general meeting 
nas De La Rue and _ Company, 
was held on July 28th in London. 


Rernard Clement Westall, CBE, MA 
rman), in the course of his speech 
Stockholders will observe that the 
position shows a considerable im- 
,1t compared with the position a year 
1e principal feature is the repayment 
nk loan of £900,000 and the increase 
cash at bank and on hand from 

to £176,049. 
t assets of £2,814,745 exceed cur- 
ities by £1,343,325—an improve- 
met £631,402 over last year’s figure. 
I ons for this big change in the liquid 
re of the company are, first, the 
yf any considerable capital expendi- 
pled by the sharp improvement in 


the ng profit; secondly, the more rapid 
turn round and reduction of stocks. Thirdly, 
the general tightening of financial control. 


| on trading has risen from £497,561 
to (847,883, and after deduction for depre- 
ciation, bank interest, etc., from a loss of 
£71,020 to a profit of £517,040. 

There is a profit for the year after taxation 
provisions, Which require £360,333, of 
£186,707 against a loss last year of £122,902. 

After various adjustments and allocations, 
ncluding the payment of a dividend of 20 
per cent less tax, the balamce to be carried 
forward will be £309,006 compared with 


The Secugity Printing Division: It is a 
séme satisfaction that the profits 


matter of 


of this important section of the company’s 
interests have been maintained at such a 
satisfactory level im spite of the loss of so 
much turnover when China ceased to be a 
Cusic ea 

The main reason for the improvement in 
the profit and loss account has been the 
marked increase in the sales of our decora- 
tive laminates. These are known by the 
trade 


de names of “ Formica ” and “ Traffolyte.” 
hile export sales had a much better year 
d, in particular, there was some recovery 
our Australasian trade, the main improve- 
ment lay in the increase in the home market. 
This increased demand has enabled the 
factory to revert to full-time operation. The 
use of “ Formicr” has expanded very con- 
siderably. The sale of “ Delaron,” our 
industrial and di-electric laminate, has 
steadily improved. During this current year 
a turther improvement in the results of the 
tastics Division may be expected. 
the results of the gas division were some- 
What disappointing. New plans, however, 
tT the development of our gas cookers and 
other appliances are in hand. The sale of 
Pottcrton” boilers has been well main- 
taincc during the period under review. We 
neful that the new types, coupled with 
organisation of the division that has 
‘ried out, will bring about an im- 
Provement in the results for the current 
year The full benefit, however, must of 
hecessity be felt gradually. 
_ In the stationers division the sale of play- 
ing cards has dropped slightly during the 
year, the sale of “Oneoto” diaries has re- 
mainca steady, while there has been a small 
7° cment in the sale of “Onoto” pens. 
: i¢ Soard have long-term plans which we 
‘ope will, ultimately, bring this division into 
@ More satisfactory condition. 
The report and accounts were adopted. 


GROSVENOR HOUSE 
(PARK LANE) 


EMINENTLY SATISFACTORY RESULTS 


ATTRACTIONS FOR HOME AND 
OVERSEAS VISITORS 


The twenty-sixth annual general meeting 
of Grosvenor House (Park Lane) Limited, 
was held on july 29th at Grosvenor House, 
Park Lane, London, W.1, Sir Charles S. 
Taylor, MA, DL, MP (the chairman) pre- 
siding. The following is an extract from his 
circulated statement: 


Last year I was able to report the highest 
profits in the Company’s history. This year 
we have again broken all recofds by showing 
a further increase of £78,000. I think you 
will agree that these results are excellent. 


While I am satisfied that the results are 
due in part to the cumulative effect of the 
company’s publicity campaigns, both at 
home and overseas, and to the continuation 
of the “Come to Britain” drive of the 
British Travel and Holidays Association, I 
must remind yeu that the Coronation which 
took place during the year under review 
certainly produced an increase in turnover 
and profits and also had the effect of extend- 
ing the London Season. 


Taking these factors into account your 
directors recommend that the dividend 
should be raised to 10 per cent and an addi- 
tional 5 net cent Coronation bonus be paid, 
making 15 per cent in all. 


APPEAL OF GROSVENOR SERVICE 


Grosvenor House has benefited during the 
last few years by the increase in the number 
of visitors from overseas, but it is not 
possible to run a hotel profitably without a 
steady cushion of regular customers from 
Britain. Because of high taxation, there are 
now fewer British people spending money 
in restaurants, In spite of this Grosvenor 
House is more than holding its own and, 
because of the excellence of the service and 
the high quality of the food and cooking, 
attracts a very fair proportion of regular 
“diners out.” 


To cater for tourists from abroad certain 
restaurants are permitted to remain open 
until 2.30 a.m. excluding Saturdays and the 
restaurant at Grosvenor House does in fact 
serve a large number of these visitors who 
do not all want to go to bed at eleven 
o'clock. 


Maintenance éontinues to occupy our close 
attention, and this really includes not only 
normal repairs but also, because of the nature 
of our business, re-decoration, re-furnishing, 
modernisation and improvements. 


A good deal of what we consider to be 
proper and ordinary maintenance is regarded 
by the tax authorities as capital expenditure. 
We have always regarded this taxation as 
inequitable and, from the Treasury’s point 
of view, unwise. It is helping to starve the 
goose that lays the dollar eggs. 


‘The end of rationing will undoubtedly 
cause keener competition in the catering 
trade. This is a good thing and we welcome 
it. I was delighted when a few weeks ago 
at the International Competition held at 
Berne, Switzerland, a team of six British 
cooks entered, and won twenty-one gold and 
six silver medals. The National Apprentice- 
ship Scheme for cooks is now running satis- 
factorily and will help further to improve 
the standards of British cooking. 

Finally, I am indeed glad to tell you that 
thousands of visitors have gone out of their 
way to compliment the directors and manage- 
ical aaaancs kana tha 
staff. 

The report was adopted. 


4il 


THE A.P.V. COMPANY 
LIMITED 


RECORD VOLUME OF ORDERS 
IN HAND 


: The forty-fourth ordinary general meet- 

ing of The A.P.V. Company Limited was 

held on July 28th, in Londen, Dr Richard 

I: S. Sehgman, PhNatD, FCGI, FlinstMet, 
IM (the chairman), presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement: 


In addressing you last year 1 drew atten- 
tion to the adverse conditions which then 
faced your company and their effect on its 
trading results. At the same time I pointed 
out that in the opinion of your directors those 
adverse factors would not all persist and 
that there was evidence that large demands 
existed for plant and equipment made by 
our company which would result in 
improved trading if certain obstacles and 
restrictions could be removed. The months 
which followed this statement brought 
ample evidence that it was fully justified. 


Indeed, in the second half of 1953 the 
orders received by your company were some 
50 per cent greater than in the first !f and 
this progress continued in the first half of 
1954 and at an increased rate so that, at the 
moment, the orders in hand of your com- 
pany stand at a higher figure than they have 
ever reached before. 


It is clear, as it was clear at the time when 
I addressed you last year, that this improve- 
ment could not come in time to affect the 
1953 results, but it does give us considerable 
encouragement when ‘looking to the future. 


FUTURE PROSPECTS 


Now I will turn for a few minutes to the 
hazardous task of looking into the future 
and let me say at the outset that the picture, 
as I see it, is far from being discouraging, 


I think it reasonable to assume that in so 
far as the dairy industry is concerned, your 
directors are justified in anticipating not 
only a maintenance of the present high rate 
of demand for your company’s products but 
a gradual manageable increase, an increase 
which the relaxation of control over credits 
should facilitate. _ > 


Your directors feel that they can count on 
not only maintaining your company’s sales 
to the brewing industry at their present level 
but that a gradual increase is to be expected 
over the next few years. 


In the food industries your directors look 
forward to continued and expanding sales 
in many parts of the world. 


In general, your directors feel that they 
can look forward to a‘ steady growth of the 
sales of your chemical engineering depart- 
ment and that this will be facilitated by the 

romising entry which has been effected 
into the’ coal carbonisation by-products and 
similar fields. 


The orders received in 1954 io date for 
bulk transport tanks are at a higher rate 
than in either of the previous years. 


The general engineering department is 
almost exclusively concerned with meeting 
the needs of the defence departments. I 
believe I am justified in saying that the 
departments in question have not been dis- 
appointed in the quality of the equipment 
produced. It is obviously impossible to fore- 
tell for how long this department will be 
engaged on work of the kind in question, but 
it can be said without hesitation that the 
contracts already allotted to it will carry # 
well beyond the end of the current year. 


’ The report was adopted and the dividend 
of 10 per cent approved. 


er 
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THE LONDON COUNTY 
FREEHOLD AND 
LEASEHOLD PROPERTIES 


PROGRESSIVE RELAXATION OF 
CONTROL URGED 


The forty-fourth annual general meeting 
of The London County Freehold and Lease- 
hold Properties, Limited, was held on July 
26th in London: 


Mr’ Thomas J. Cullen (chairman and 
managing director) in the course of his speech 
said: 

Our gross rental income for the year was 
£2,294,026, being £76,779 more than last 
year. The net revenue was £295,294. 


All property outgoings continue to rise. 
The new Housing Repairs and Rents Act will 
help towards recovering the increased cost of 
repairs, and the increased cost of services up 
to the date of commencement of the Act. Its 
provisions must surely be looked upon as a 
“first step” only. 


Only by progressive relaxation of control 
can the anomalies that have been created by 
the Rent Acts be satisfactorily removed. 


Tenants of rent restricted property have, in 
fact, been subsidised by their landlords, in 
our case out of the earnings of our commercial 
properties. 

Beginning with a portion of the current 
year to March, 1955, we should be able to 
start giving stockholders the benefit accruing 
from our investments, principally commercial, 
made since 1939. 


It is abundantly clear that under the terms 
of the Act a landlord will only recover a 
limited increase for his increased expenditure 
on repairs and the increased cost of services. 


Rents that are increased up to the limits of 
the Act will still be far below those which 
it would be economic to charge based on 
the present-day cost of buildin, out a valua- 
tion for the purpose of sinking fund pro- 
visions will now be possible on the basis of 
the mew rents recoverable. We shall, when 
the new rents have becom effective, re- 
calculate the sinking funds for the whole of 
our properties for the purpose of providing 
for a continuation of the income when leases 
fall in or freeholds require to be rebuilt. 


I maintain that asset values and sinking 
fund provisions should be related te each 
other. For this purpose, then, it is essential 
to see that the properties are valued on an 
income basis, and the sinking fund provisions 
are adjusted to be in line with this. 


This revaluation might possibly give rise 
to the suggestion that property assets should 
be valued at their market value. I should im- 
mediately join issue with: such a proposal, 
insisting that the value of the assets of a pro- 
perty investment company (as distinct from 
a finance company) must be calculated on 
their value to that company on the basis of 
what they can earn after making due pro- 
vision for amortisation according to the length 
of the lease. I have™no doubt that your 
board, ignoring fluctuations in market value, 
will secure that the properties of this com- 
pany are valued on the basis of maintainable 
income. 

Our property investments and capital im- 
provements still make steady progress. 


It is unfortunate that a good landlord, who 
is also a capable property manager, is fre- 
quently misunderstood. We do, in fact, 
obtain our results from careful finance and 
borrowing at advantageous rates—certainly 
not from high rents. 


The report was adopted and the total divi- 
dend of Is. 14d. per 10s. unit of i 
stock was approved. 


WALSALL CONDUITS 


RANGE OF PRODUCTS FURTHER 
EXTENDED 


MR A. E. READ ON THE STOCK 


POSITION 
The eighteenth annual general meeting of 
Walsall Conduits Limited was held on July 


23rd in Birmingham, Mr Albert E. Read (the 
chairman) presiding. : 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated statement: 


The group trading profit for the year ended 
December 31, 1953, before providing for taxa- 
tion, was £405,561 compared with £360,217 
for the year 1952, The provision for taxation 
in this year’s accounts of both parent and 
subsidiary companies includes the whole 
amount of income tax liability for the year to 
April 5, 1954, payable January 1, 1954 
whereas in past years the amolint provided 
was limited to the liability accrued to Decem- 
ber 31st. 


After making provision for all taxation 
amounting to £259,430 as compared with 
£201,025 for 1952, the final net profit of the 
group was £146,131 as against £159,192 for 
1952. The increase of £45,000 in the trading 
profit was thus exceeded by the larger pro- 
vision for taxation. 


The subsidiary company, A. G. Hackney 
and Company Limited, has incurred a loss 
for the year 1953 after providing for taxa- 
tion of £6,879 compared with a loss of 
£15,020 for the previous year. The figures 
for the first five months of 1954 show some 
improvement over those of the corresponding 
period of last year. 


ADDITIONAL COSTS ABSORBED 


The year 1953 might be called a year of 
change, the decline in demand which occurred 
in 1952 continued until September, 1953 
when an abrupt change took place ; demand 
suddenly increased and we were again in full 
production. 


During the year under review competition 
was keen whilst costs continued to rise, but 
I am pleased to say that reorganisation in 
methods of production has enabled us to 
absorb all additional costs and even to reduce 
many of our selling prices. We have con- 
tinued to extend our range of products, and 
also the area of sales. Exports for the year 
under review reached record figures, and 
much more could be done in. this field if it 
were not for import restrictions, but this is 
a matter beyond our control and requires 
to be dealt with at governmental level. 


Sales for the first five months of 1954 
exceed those of the same period of last year. 
At the present time we have a full order book 
and I feel we can look forward to the future 
with confidence. 


STOCK POSITION 


The group balance sheet shows a decrease 
in the value of stocks held at December 31, 
1953, of £81,000 and this partly accounts for 
the increase of £187,000 in the cash at 
bankers. It is indeed a difficult matter to 
build up and maintain a well balanced stock 
adequate to meet customers’ requirements. 
The directors have given careful considera- 
tion to this question and have succeeded in 
reducing to reasonable dimensions the amount 
of stocks on hand without in any way impair- 
ing delivery efficiency and efforts will con- 
tinue in this direction to enable stocks to be 
reduced to an absolute minimum, consistent 
with the maintenance of an efficient sales 
service. I am convinced that much saving 
of space and money can be effected in this 
way. The report was adopted. 
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OHLSSON’S CAPE 
BREWERIES 
A SATISFACTORY RESULT 
The sixty-fifth annual general ; 


Ohisson’s Cape Breweries, Lim .-¢ ~s 
held on July 28th in London. 
Mr Geoffrey Dent (the chairman presided 
and irf the course of his speech <id: The 
profit from trading and rentals ncreased 
by £71,826, which I hope you wil! agree is 
a reasonably satisfactory result. Although 


there appeared to be a greater feeling of con- 
fidence, spending power remained low, and 
up till November profit margins continued 
to decline. Expenses, and in particular 
Carriage rates, rose sharply. 

Our total barrelage over the period 
showed a slight reduction. There was a 
decline in sales at the Cape, and to a lesser 
extent in the Transvaal, but these falls were 
largely offset by imcreases in Natal and 
Rhodesia. 

At the end of ee the government 
sus’ ice con on all beers. 
Following is suspension the price of 
Lager, Pilsener, Ale and Special was raised 
oo wholesale and 1s. retail per gallon. 

e price to the public was thus raised by 
ld. per pint. fle this increase has 
restored a reasonable profit margin, it was 
bound to have some effect on consumption. 
It is too early as yet to say what the final 
extent of that effect will be. 


With regard to the future, sales so far this 
year have been at about the same level as 
those of the previous year. The better profit 
margin by the increase in price 
should benefit the earning capacity of the 
I if the level of trade can be main- 
tained. 


The report was adopted. 


GEO. BASSETT & CO. 
ALL PREVIOUS RECORDS SURPASSED 


The twenty-eighth annual general meeting 
of Geo, Bassett & Company, Limited, was 
held on July 29th in London, Mr E. M. Mott 
(chairman and managing director) presiding. 


The following is an extract from his circu- 
lated statement : 


The year was a record-breaking one in 
every respect, profits, output and turnover 
all attaining new levels far in excess of any 
pare achieved in the company’s history. 

or fourteen years we had been confined 
within a close network of controls which 
afforded little or no scope for enterprise and 
initiative. During this long period, however, 
we never re our preparations for the 
eventual dawn of the day of freedom. The 
accounts represent the first, though by no 
means I think the final, fruits of those pre- 
parations. 

The demand for all our leading lines—and 
particularly for liquorice allsorts—remains 50 
heavy that we are still compelled to allocate 
supplies to our customers. 


In my statement a year ago I told you that 
I did not anticipate any expansion in our 
export trade during the ensuing eal. 
Actually there was a small increase of 10 per 
cent. In view of the increasingly keen com- 
petition we have to meet in all markets I 
think this is adequate testimony to the grow- 
ing popularity of products overseas. 

Profits for the current ‘year so tar are 
running ahead of last year’s record level. 
Although we are sparing no effort to increase 
production still by every possie= 
means, it may well be some time before we 
are able to catch up with demand. Ss 

The re was adopted and a total div- 
dend of 25 per cent was approved. 
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HACKBRIDGE AND 
HEWITTIC ELECTR,C 
COMPANY 


CONSIDERABLY INCREASED OUTPUT 
AND DELIVERIES 


The forty-eighth annual general Meeting 
of Hackbridge and Hewittic Electric Com- 
pany, Limited, was held on July 26th at the 
office of the Registrars, Anglo-Scottish 
Amalgamated Corporation, Limited, Hasil- 
wood House, 68 Bishopsgate, London, E.C.2. 
Mr Douglass Hewitt presided. 


Before proceeding with the business of 
the meeting, Mr Douglass Hewitt referred 


to the great loss sustained by the board, 
shareholders and employees in the death on 
July 13th of the chairman, Mr T. F. Lister, 


who had been associated with the company 
for 29 years. The present strength and 


-success of the company was due, in no small 


measure, to the untiring and devoted efforts 
of Mr Lister. 


LATE CHAIRMAN’S STATEMENT 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the late chairman, which had been 
circulated with the report and accounts for 
the vear ended March 31, 1954. The trading 
profits of the group amount to £504,000, an 
increase of £44,000 over the previous year, 
which reflects a considerable increase in 
output and deliveries during the year. 


In order to meet the demands for higher 
voltage transformers and to facilitate and 
improve the methods and _ conditions of 
manufacture, it was decided to extend the 
main transformer assembly bays and_ test 
equipment which it was hoped to have avail- 
able for use within a few months. During 
the past twelve months the two largest 
rectifier installations made by this company 
were commissioned in the USA. These are 
the largest glass bulb unit installations in the 
world. Other large rectifier installations put 
into service during this period were eight 
sub-stations for the British Railways Southern 
Region (out of a total of 28 on order) and a 
particularly interesting change-over scheme 
at Bond Street for London Transport which 
is to be followed by a similar but larger 
installation at Charing Cross. 


The order book of the company is satis- 
factory and ensures full output in all divi- 
sions during the coming year. Incoming 
orders, however, show a _ decline over 
previous years which may well affect output 
during the following year unless there is a 
change for the better in this respect in the 
near future. 

After providing for all outgoings and 
taxation, the net profit of the group for last 
year amounts to £167,700. The directors 
have transferred to general reserve the sum 
of £75,000, and they recommend the pay- 
ment of a final ordinary dividend of 20 per 
cent making a total of 25 per cent, less 
tax, for the year, compared with 20 per 
cent paid for the previous year. The divi- 
dend expressed as 25 per cent on the ordinary 
stock is, in effect, actually only 10.7 per cent 
on the real capital employed, and it is in 
this light that the rate of dividend should 

considered. We are pleased to record, 
too, that our employees have benefited by 
the increased output and profits to the extent 
of a sum totalling £120,000, which represents 
an increase of 24 per cent over normal wages 
and salaries. This payment to employees 

s been made in the form of output bonus, 

ng service bonus, provisions for pensions, 
canteen services and holidays-with-pay. 

The consolidated balance sheet shows that 
° capital, reserves and undistributed 

€ group amount to £1,518 an in- 
‘tease of £90,000. The Bisse ae a 


RUSTON & HORNSBY 


WAGES, COSTS AND PRICES 


The sixty-fifth annual eral meeting of 
Ruston & Hornsby Limited was held on 
July 29th in London, Mr W. J. Ruston, 
chairman, presiding. 


The following are extracts from his circu- 
lated comments on the report and accounts 
for the year ended March 31, 1954: 


Total despatches of the group show a 
slight decline on the previous year. This fall 
in itself would have affected earnings very 
little but there has been a rapid and general 
increase in costs with the result that trading 
profits of the group at £2,006,021 show a 
fall of £322,918. Group net profit is 
£1,062,703, a fall of £63,819. 


After deducting £323,426, retained in the 
accounts of subsidiarjes,-the net profit dealt 
with in the accounts of the holding company 
is £739,277. Of this £440,488 has been 
appropriated to general reserve, whilst the 
balance on profit and loss account has been 
increased by £3,989. The difference repre- 
sents distribution to shareholders, i.e., divi- 
dend on the preference stocks and the pro- 
posed payment of 12} per cent on the 
ordinary stock. 


These distributions should be considered 
in relation to earnings as well as in terms of 
the return made to those whose funds are 
invested in the business. The total distri- 
buted is £294,800, which is only 28 per cent 
of the net earnings of the group. Expressing 
this as a percentage on the capital employed, 
which is more truly representative of what 
has been invested in the business, shows a 
quite modest net return of 2.2 per cent. 


I feel I must again emphasise that the 
amount of £1,164,000 taken by the Treasury 
is nearly four times that distributed to share- 
holders. Further comment is superfluous. 


OPERATING REVIEW 


There has been a rapid increase in the 
costs of most of our products, despite the 
most careful scrutiny of costs. This is 
hardly surprising when one considers that 
claims for increased wages have become 
almost a yearly event. I refer to the Novem- 
ber, 1952, and the April, 1954, wage in- 
creases. In view of the much more intensive 
competition we are facing in world markets 
in what is predominantly an export trade, 
the difficulties of licensing regulations and 
lack of sterling in many of our most im- 
portant markets, we felt that we could not 
hope to maintain our position and turnover 
as exporters if we were to raise our prices in 
accordance with increased wages and conse- 
quently increased costs. We have therefore 
felt it absolutely essential, in the national 
interest as well as our own, to. try to main- 
tain and in some cases even to reduce our 
present prices, rather than pass on the 
increased costs to our customers. 


As I see it, if we are to have these con- 
stantly recurring demands from labour for 
increased remuneration, the only foreseeable 
end is a general reduction in sales due to 
our being priced out of world markets, lead- 
ing in turn to decreased profits and conse- 
quent inability to spend the necessary capital 
on replacements and the maintenance of our 
plant in an up-to-date and efficient condi- 
tion. Moreover, this state of affairs, if per- 
sisted in, can only in the end lead to 
unemployment. 


The demand for our products in the 
Commonwealth remains good. I feel that 
the current year’s trading should be on a 
reasonable scale commensurate with our pro- 
duction capacity, although, because of 
increasing costs, the rate of profit may be 
further reduced. The report was adopted. 
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NCHANGA 
CONSOLIDATED COPPER 
MINES LIMITED 


(Incorporated in Northern Rhodesia) 


RECORD PRODUCTION AND 
PROFITS 


SIR ERNEST OPPENHEIMER’S 
STATEMENT 


The following is an extract from the state- 
ment by the chairman, Sir Ernest Oppen- 
heimer, circulated with the annual report and 
accounts for the year ended March 31, 1954: 


The results for the year to March 31, 1954, 
include four months’ sales to the United 
Kingdom Ministry of Materials at negotiated 
prices related to the United States export 
price and eight months’ sales at rather lower 
prices based on the London Metal Exchange 
quotations. The latter, after an initial sharp 
drop from the last United Kingdom con- 
trolled price of £252 a ton, rose gradually but 
almost uninterruptedly from an average price 
of £227 in August last year—for prompt 
copper—to an average price in June this year 
of £239 per ton. 

There has, moreover, been a notable nar- 
rowing in recent months in the discount of 
the price of copper for delivery three months 
forward as against the prompt price ; this dis- 
count, or backwardation, has come down from 
£15 15s. per ton at the beginning of March to 
£2 7s. 6d. per ton at the end of June, a trend 
which provides satisfactory confirmation of 
the underlying strength of the market for at 
least the immediate future. 


NEW RECORD COPPER PRODUCTION 


Production of finished copper, at over 
115,000 long tons, set a new record, but 
included 5,000 tons from treatment of excess 
stocks of process copper at the refinery at the 
previous year-end. New production for the 
year was almost 110,000 long tons, and 
exceeded ‘the target rate of productien under 
the Third Stage Extensions programme— 
which had been set at 108,000 long tons per 
annum—even though all the additional plant 
under the programme was not available for 
the whole of the year. 


FOURTH STAGE EXTENSIONS PROGRAMME 


The fourth stage extensions programme 
now authorised is expected to cost about 
£2,500,000. It is intended to ensure the 
continuance for many years of the present 
rate of production, although it will also pro- 
vide a practicable basis from which to initiate 
future expansion if such should appear 
warranted. 


The desirability of spreading mining 
operations more evenly over the ore reserves 
has been very much in mind for many years, 
and the intention now is to mine simul- 
taneously from the Nchanga West and 
Nchanga Orebodies—a reduction in the rate 
of mining at Nchanga West being offset by 
mining a much greater tonnage of Nchanga 
ore, so that despite the latter’s lower grade, 
overall production of copper will not be 
affected. 


After full investigation the consulting 
engineers put forward recommendations for 
extracting Nchanga ore by open-pit methods, 
and your board accepted these recommenda- 
tions. Production from the pit should begin 
in 1957. 


In 1951 I informed members that a further 
illing programme was in progress ; results 
to date indicate an addition of . out 
14,500,000 tons of ore, at the very satis- 
factory grade of 6.48 per cent copper, to the 
existing reserves in the Nchanga West Ore- 
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body which, in round figures, amount to 
37 million tons at 7 per cent copper. 


FINANCIAL RESULTS 


It is very gratifying to be able once again ~ 


to report a record profit. A reduction in 
average selling price as against the preced- 
ing year was more than made good by 
increased sales—even though sales were 
restricted by the absorption of a substantial 
slice of the year’s production in the lengthy 
“pipeline” to overseas consumers which 
had to be filled when the free market in 
copper was re-established. 


A reserve of three-quarter million pounds 
existed against this eventuality, and has 
therefore been added to the year’s profit, 
together with over half a million pounds 
from tax liabilities previously overestimated, 
to give a disposable profit for the year of 
just over £10 million. this sum it is 
proposed that £7 million shall be paid as 
dividend, at the rate of 20s. (met) per unit of 
stock, and that £3 million shall be transferred 
to general reserve. 


FUTURE TRADING OUTLOOK 


Although I can give no opinion on th: 
long-term trend of prices, I feel justified in 
saying that there appears to be’ no immediate 
prospect of a weakening of the market. The 
bulk of the company’s output is under con- 
tract for delivery over varying periods ahead 
on satisfactory terms and we do not anticipate 
much difficulty in disposing of the balance. 


PERIOD OF RELATIVE CONSOLIDATION 
ENVISAGED 


Although only 17 years old, your com- 
pany may now be said to have reached 
maturity. Its physical expansion is for the 
time being almost complete and it is entering 
on a spell of relative consolidatioh. In terms 
of output, it ranks as one of the largest copper 
mines in the world and, if the measure be ore 
reserves, it is among the richest ; I am confi- 
dent that your company has before it a long 
and prosperous trading career. 


Copies of the annual report and accounts 
are obtainable from the Head Office, Kitwe, 
or from the Transfer Offices at 44 Main 
Street, Johannesburg, or at 11 Old Jewry, 
London, E.C.2. 


WILLIAM HANCOCK 
AND COMPANY 


HIGH QUALITY OF PRODUCTS 


The sixty-seventh annual general meeting 
of William Hancock and Company, Limited, 
was held on July 29th in Cardiff, Colonel J. 
Gerald Gaskell, CB, TD, DL (chairman and 
managing director), presiding. 

The following is an extract from his cir- 
culated statement: 


The net profit for the year ended March 
31, 1954, amounted to £93,172, an increase 
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increase in the total distribution on the 
ordinary stock from 15 per cent paid last year 
to 16} per cent to be paid this year. 


The trade has remained very stable and 
this, I think, can be attributed to the high 
quality of our beers which has enabled us 
to stand up to the severe competition that 
we have had to meet during the last few 
years. 


As you will see from the directors’ report 
they are recommending an increase in the 
authorised share capital of the company and 
the issue to ordinary stockholders of 143,000 
ordinary shares of £1 each, credited as fully 
es up, by way of capitalisation of reserves. 

should like to make it clear that the primary 
object of the issue is to improve the financial 
structure of thé company and to bring its 
issued capital more into line with the present 
day value of the assets. It does not, of 
itself, indicate an increase in the total amount 
to be distributed by way of dividend’ on the 
ordinary stock. 


The report was adopted and the capitalisa- 
tion and bonus issue proposals sanctioned. 


MILLARS’ TIMBER AND 
TRADING COMPANY, 
LIMITED 


PROPOSED CAPITAL 
REORGANISATION 


The annual general meeting of Millars’ 
Timber and Trading Company, Limited, 
was held on July 23rd in London. 


Colonel Clive E. Temperley, OBE, MC, 
BSc, presiding, in the course of his speech, 
said: For some time your directors have been 
considering the capital structure of the com- 
pany. In 1936 the capital of the company 
was reorganised. Substantial arrears of 
preference dividends were wiped out and the 
nominal value of the issued ordinary shares 
was written down from 20s. to 4s. Since 
then your company has consistently earned 
profits and has ploughed back a large part 
of them into the business. In this way it 
has accumulated substantial reserves and has 
replaced as least some, if not all, of the 
capital previously lost. Your directors there- 
fore think the time has come to replace some 
of the amount written off the ordinary shares 
18 years ago. One of the overall effects of 
the scheme is that the nominal value of the 
ordinary shares will be written up from 4s. 
per share to 10s. per share. 


The total charge ahead of the ordinary 
shares is £55,250 per annum, which compares 
with an ordinary dividend of £68,000 on 
the 30 per cent basis we recommend this 
year. The capital is therefore particularly 
high-geared in that the prior charges amount 
at present to nearly as much as the ordinary 
dividend and, secondly, the capital includes 
non-cumulative preferred ordinary shares 
which are, in fact, non-cumulative preference 
shares—not a very attractive form of security. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE 


Applications are invited for three 
a University degree in Economics or in A 
£396 rising to £676 (men) and £571 (women). 


depend on qualifications —Further particulars are obtainable from 
culture, to whom applications should be 


the Secretary, School of A 


sent before September 4, 





COM. (Accountancy), single, 30, fully mobile, seeks industrial 
Four years of audit 
es—machine accounts, 
of training.—Box 653, 


* appointment—medium or large firms 
experience of the large manufacturing 
punch cards, etc. Willing to undergo 


posts of Assistant A 

Economist in the School of Agriculture. Sanaliicetions should include 
culture. 
will be given to candidates graduating this autumn. 


cultural Course 49. 
Research in 
Consideration of the Atom, Prof 
Salary scale, 
Starting salary will the U sores Mr. 


Inclusive Fee: £3 


Industry, Sir Charles Goodeve, 0.B. 
Fred 
Applications to The Sec! , Ashridge, Berkhamsted, Herts. 
Tel.: Little Gaddesden ae : 


Indian, 49, , customs, finance and 
commerce experience seeks executive tion with English 
organisation in India.—Please reply, ‘ol 
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simplified and the pate! 
ordinary shares done away with. | : ae 


ihis 
reduce the prior charge standing 


in f 
of ordinary dividends and woul: imp 
the il marketability of the company’s 


issued capital. They accordingly pro 

seek the approval of shareholder; ea 
of five preferred ordin ary shares 

10s. each into three ordinary shares of 10s. 


; 


The consent of the Capital Issues Com. 
mittee has been obtained, and it is proposed 
that the scheme shall take effect as from 
January 1, 1954. Thus the preferred ordinary 
dividend of 6 per cent, recommended in the 


accounts, will the last preferred ordinary 
dividend i and the new ordinary shares 
which holders of preferred ordinary shares 


will receive will rank for ordinary dividend 
in respect of the profits earned in this year 
of 1954. You will have full particulars early 
next month. The directors strong!y recom- 
mend the scheme to you for your acceptance, 
and they hope that, if you agree, you will 
not fail to send in your proxies in favour of 
the proposals as soon as you receive them, 


The report was adopted. 


WALKER CAIN LIMITED 


CONTINUED UPWARD DEMAND FOR 
BOTTLED BEER 


The thirty-second ordinary annual general 
meeting of Walker Cain Limited was held on 
July 29th in London. 


The Rt Hon Lord Brocket (the chairman) 
presided, and im the course of his speech 
said: I feel sure the results of the year’s 
trading will meet with your approval. Output 
Was maintained and, bearing in mind a reces- 
sion in the country’s output during the latter 
part of the period, this can be regarded as 
satisfactory. In the face of a continuing up- 
ward demand for beer in bottle we note with 
some pleasure that our sales of draught beer 
have suffered only a small decline. In spite 
of all our efforts we are still carrying too 
heavy a burden of taxation when comparison 
is made with that levied on other consumer 
goods. 


pee: branch -— a which has 
rogressi increased its home sales is our 
wine and spirit department. In the export 
market we are hopeful of extending our 
activities particularly in the hard currency 
areas. 

Our from trading shows an increase 
of £72,739. The provision for taxation on the 
profits of the year tax and income tax) 
requires £34,817 more and after deducting 
other items detailed with relatively small 
differences our net profit of £598,555 shows 
an increase of £35,021. In view of the im 
proved results your board recommend an i- 
crease of 2 per cent in the final dividend oo 
the ordinary stock. 


The report was adopted. 


16th, 
ames A. ot Watson. The Power 
P.M. 8, kett, M.A., F.R.S.: Science ont 
Hoyle, MA?’ Developments in Mal 
Walker, MA. F.R.C.S. 


OE, 
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The Bank of Adelaide 


invites all who bave or would like 
to bave relationships — busines oF 


Adelaide (Head Office), Brisbane, Melbourne, 


11, LEADENHALL STREET, E.C.3 


sonal—with Australia, to use ts 
complete banking service. 
Principal Offices in Australia: 


Perth & Sydney. 
LONDON OFFICE: 


ncorporated in 1865 in South Australia with limited liability 


CITY OF LONDON COLLEGE 


DI ons are invited from LECTURERS prepared to undertake 
sarki mn evening lecturing in-Economics ( ples and Allied) to 
student eparing for Part I Fimal examination London B.Sc. (Econ). 
Classe: nmence September 27, 1954; attendance required on two 
evenings per week.—Application forms from the Secretary, City of 
London College, Moorgate, E.C.2. 

RHODESIA UNIVERSITY COLLEGE 

ry ns are invited for: — 

avs hair of English 

Chair of Bducation 

Chair of African Studies 
Salary £2,000 x £50—£2,300 p.a. Superannuation scheme. Pass- 
ages t sbury paid for appointee, wife and dependent children 
on first appointment with allowance for transport of effects. Unfur- 
nished accommodation provided at rent of not more than 15 per cent. 
of sala Application (6 copies) ~—e. full qualifications and 
experience, and naming three referees, to received by October 18, 
1954, by Secretary, Inter-University Council for Higher Education 
in the C ies, 1 Gordon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further 
particulars may be obtai " 

]. WHITTINGHAM & SONS LIMITED 

It is announced by the directors of both Companies that an interest 
in the business of W. P. Martin & Co. Pty. Ltd., of. Sydney and 
Melbourne, has been uired by J. Whittingham & Sons Lid., of 
Bradford, and that, in futy the business will be styled W. P. 
Martin, Whittingham Pty. Ltd. 

The policy and management of the Australian business will continue 
unchanged and customers amd other business associates are assured 
that there will be no interference with existi valued relationships. 
(Messrs. W. P. Martin Pty. Ltd., were established in Sydney in 1888). 

BRAZIL 

Commercial, 


invited,—Litt 


Paulo, Brazil. 


manufacturing and financial information. Enquiries 
iejohn and Company, Limited, Caixa Postal 7352, Sao 


\[OSS!°T0 CHEMICALS LIMITED have a junior vacancy in thelr 


sales organisation for @ ified Agricultural Chemist interested 
in a commercial career. niversity degree essential with some 
experience of agricultural chemistry. Good salary, commensurate 
with qualifications and experience, is offered, and the post: is 
permanent and pensionable,—Applications, giving full details of age, 
education, training and experience, should sent, in writing, to the 
Chief Personne! Officer, Monsanto Chemicals Limited, 8 aterloo 
Place, London, S.W.1. - 
,XPORT SALES, Applications are invited for an appointment as 
4 Assistant to the Export Manager of a large manufacturing 
organisativn. The duties will include the general supervision of the 
Export Office, responsibility for the presentation of statistics and 
the entertainment of overseas visitors. A good education is essential 
and prefcrence may be given to University graduates, but, in addition, 
candidates must have a thorough knowledge of export procedure 
gained through previous administrative experience in an export 
organisation The appointment offers good opportunities and will 
Carry an attractive starting salary. All applications will be acknow- 
ledged and will be treated in strict confidence.—Box 640. This 
ee ha pect as in accordance with the Notification of 
neies Orde r, c 
JUBLIC Company in South Bucks require Solicitor with at least 
five years’ wide general experience and preferably with knowledge 
4 commercial and company law. Salary according to qualifications, 
- limits 28-35, Membership of pension scheme (partly contribu- 
wry) cont ry. First-class sport amenities, Applications, giving 
tion parrkc ’ of education, age, experience and present remunera- 
geet Sent to Box AC,91373, Samson Clarks, 57/61 Mortimer 
‘ TOP roor 
ENIOR FOREIGN SALES MANAGER, wide international experi- 
Seeks any... uerce and industry, fluent French, German, Spanish, 
an ‘inent.—Please reply Box 625. ; 
— 'ARKETING EXECUTIVE required by large West End 
eXperience . 5) _ABency. At least two years’ Market Research 
5 g,9 \2d some knowledge of economics and statistical methods. 
erties 
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B. W. BLYDENSTEIN & CO. 


Established 1858 
BANKERS 


We specialise in all financial transactions with | 
The Netherlands 


54, 55 & 56, THREADNCEDLE STREET, LONDON, €E.0.2 


TRADING OR ESTABLISHING 
in CANADA uo the WEST INDIES? 


If you are trading with or contemplating establishing a plant 
in Canada or in the West Indies, we can be of help to you. 


Through 345 branches across Canada and 23 in the West Indies, 
can provide inf 


we ’ ormation on business conditions, exchange 
regulations, exports and the establishing of branch plants. 


Your enquiries will receive prompt and courteous attention. 
THE BANK OF NOVA SCOTIA 
108, Olid Broad Street, London, E.C.2 
Established in Canada in 1832 with limited liability. 





THE UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF THE GOLD COAST 


Sone are invited from graduates for the following appoint- 
ments :— 


(1) Resident Tutor to specialise ig Trade Union Studies, including 
Industrial Relations, 


(2) Resident Tutor to specialise in either Economics or Political 
Institutions. 

Salaries on Scale £750 x £50—£1,400 p.a., according to qualifications 
and experience. Family allowance £100 p.a. per child (maximum 
£300 p.a.). Outfit allowance £60 on first appointment. F.S.S.U. -Free 
passages for appointee, wife and maximum of three children. Part- 
furnished accommodation at rent not exceeding 10 per cent of salary. 

Applications (six copies), naming three referees and ane full 
qualifications and experience, to be received by August 23 by Secre- 
og’ £3 Inter-University Council for Higher Education in the Colonies, 


rdon Square, London, W.C.1, from whom further information 
may be obtained. 


- eeean private organisation located on Continent requires 
4% Chief Analyst to specialise in audience research techniques 
concerning effectiveness of broadcasts to [Iron Curtain countries. 
Applicant should have some knowledge of political problems of East 
European countries and experience in using social science research 
techniques; also ability to evaluate and write reports. No language 
requirements. for appropriate person would exceed £1,000 
plus furnished housing for self and family and transportation.—Full 


particulars imoluding picture, should be furnished in first letter 
to Box 643. 


MERICAN SALES EXECUTIVE (44), married, two children, must 

return U.S. after four years British Colony and two years 
England, where he learned to love and understand all things British, 
would welcome opportunity to represent company in the dollar 
market. Best education, widely travelled, stock broker, aircraft 
manufacturing executive, seven years’ travel, sales and management, 
international civil aviation. Thorough knowledge aircraft, motor- 
cars, boats and hobby agriculture. High level U.S. contacts; 
ex-officer U.S. Army ; trained public speaker.—Box 651, 


A STATISTICIAN is required to organise the collation, analysis 
4% and presentation of statistical information to the management 
of a substantial engineering company in the east London area. The 


successful Seeree will have a first or second-class honours degree 
with statistics as a special subject and must be keen to apply his 
knowledge vigorously to industrial data. Experience in the applica- 
tion of statistical analysis to financial data would be of value. Salary 


will be sperouwiate to qualifications and experiemce.—Applications, 
which will be treated in confidence, should be addressed to Box 650. 


This London University degree, open to ail, is a 
valuable qualification for statistical, research, educa- 
tional and welfare work. it is necessary only to pass 
three examinations. Wolsey Hall (founded in 1894) 
can prepare you for these at home. Reasonable fees, 
instalments. 952 B.Sc. Ece.n. (Final) Successes, 1925-53. 
Prospectus from C. D. Parker, M.A., LL.D. Director 
of Studies; Dept. P15. 


WOLSEY HALL, OXFORD 








Anglo-Eg yp: an § . 
Australia - (8.58. fete i 


Mada; $2) 
East Africa - 


Egypt : £5.5<. 


' Europe (except Poland): £4.15s. 
(sterling) . Gibraltar, Malta: £3.15s. 


50 or £7.14s, een: 7 
£5.5s, India & Ceylon: £6 


tran: Iraq: £6 


reat Britain by St. CLEMENTS Press, Lz. Portugal St., Kingsway, W.C.2. Published weekly by Tus Economist Newspaper, Ltb., 
“t 22, Ryder Street, St. James’s, London, S.W.1. Postage on this anes aba 


The Economist: Annual Air Subscription Rates 


israel: £6 Pakistan : £6 
Japan: £9 Rhodesia (N & S): £5.10s. 
Malaya: £6.15s. S. America and W. Indies: £7.15 


New Zealand: £9 (sterling) Union of S. Africa: £5.10s. 
Nigeria, Gold Coast : £5,5s. U.S.A. : $21.50 or £7.14s. 


2d. ; Overseas 24d.—Saturday, July 31, 1954, 
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The proof of the paper. - 





Try your strength against a piece of Aylesford Kraft moisture-content are carefully controlled so that it can 
paper. You will soon find how strong it is. be restored to the ideal condition before it is beaten and 
Why is it that this tough yet tractable paper—unrivalled passed to the giant machines up to twenty feet wice 
for bags, wrappings and multi-wall sacks—has won so which today make possible the largest output in Europe 


fine a reputation? Because Aylesford Kraft is pure kraft. Nothing but this pure material and British craftsman- 


The pulp from which Aylesford Kraft is made is the best ship goes into the making of Aylesford Kraft. It 's 


that the forests of the earth can offer. Its quality and pedigree paper unsurpassed in quality. 


There is no better Kraft than AYLESFORD KRAFT — made in Kent by British craftsmen 
ALBERT E. REED & CO. LTD 


. REED FLONG LTD . POWELL LANE MANUFACTURING CO. | 
$ E. R. FREEMAN & WESCOTT LTD . REED PAPER HYGIENE LTD * THE NATIONAL CORRUGATED PAPER CO. ! 


Aylesford Mills, Tovil Mills and Bridge Mills, Maidstone 
THE LONDON PAPER MILLS CO. LTD + © EMPIRE PAPER MILLS LTD . THE MEDWAY CORRUGATED PAPER CO 
MEDWAY PAPER SACKS LTD * BROOKGATE INDUSTRIES LTD + THE THOMPSON & NORRIS MANUFACTURING CO 
RFED PAPER SALES LTD 
cy 2 


?v 
“en «*° Head Office: 103 Piccadilly London W.1 


